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PREFACE. 



The object of the present volume is to give, in a concise and populär 
form, a general view of the Literature of the German people from 
the earliest to the latest times. Though the study of this literature 
has rapidly advanced during late years in England and Scotland^ it 
has been confined chiefly to the works of a few modern authors. 
Many readers may still inquire conceming the characteristics of 
imters before the time of Herder, Qoethe, and Schiller. We em- 
ploy every day, in our household language, the words of the oldest 
Teutonic or German bellad-singers who sang of the exploits of Tuisco 
before the Christian era; the words into which Bishop Ulphilas 
translated the Bible for the Goths of the fourth Century ; and which 
were afberwards employed by the writer of the old epic poem, * The 
Nibelungen-Lied,' and the minstrels of the time of Frederick II. : 
yet our schoolboys can give a better account of our longest Com- 
pound words, derived from Greek and Latin roots, than of the most 
simple and familiär which form the staple of all our ordinary con- 
versation, and which give energy and beauty to our most populär 
literature. It is hoped that this little work may serve in some 
degree to direct attention to the language and other characteristics 
of our Teutonic forefathers. 

Though many critical remarks may be found in the following 
pages, the character of the book was intended to be chiefly descrip- 
tive, and for this purpose numerous specimens of authors have been 
introduced. In the translation of these extracts, a Condensed style 
has been employed. It is well known that diffuseness is the pre- 
vailing fault of many German authors. In specimens where con- 
siderable abridgment has been made, the marks .... refer to the 
omitted passages. Where the original style is marked by great 
simplicity, it has not been falsified by any attempted decorations. It 
may be added, that all the translations are entirdy original. In a 
former work on German Literature, by the present author, a few 
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GEBMAN LITERATUBE. 



INTRODUCTION. 

Oentbal Eübopb, from the Adriatic to the Baltic, is oocnpied 
by a people, -wbo, however divided politically into Btate«, form 
socially, and as respects race and langoage, bat ane nation« The 
name Genncms, wUch we assign to this great people, is tbat given 
to themby the Romans : the distinctive appellationwhich they apply 
to themselves is Dmtsc^, a term derived from Teniones^ by which 
they were generally known, as also by the name Goths, in the 
early history of Europe. A section of this Teutonic or Gothic 
people £rom Saxony settled in England, and hence an affinity 
between the speech of the English and their Gennan ancestors. 

Some words in the langoage of the Germans are traced to the 
Sanscrit, one of the most ancient forms of speech, from which it is 
reasonable to conclnde that the Tentones have an eastem origin. 
In its Yast prolificness of words, however, in its independence of 
Greek and Latin, or any modern tongne, and what may be called 
its bold originality, the G^rman langoage is ezceedingly remark« 
able. French, Spanish, Portogoese, ItaUan, are all broken dialects 
of the Latin ; English is a compoond of Latin and Anglo-Sazon, 
with modern dranghts from Greek and French. The German is 
one and indivisible ; excepting for its remote connection with the 
ancient Sanscrit, and for certain medi^yal improvements, it might 
be called, as it Stands, a porely original tongoe. It is of the lite- 
ratore— the written thooghts — of the great people who speak this 
langoage that we now propose to treat — ^a literatore which has 
become one of the most varied and extensive in Eorope. 

The History of German Literatore may be conveniently divided 
into Seven Periods. The first, extending from A. D. 360 to 1150, 
indodes all the remains of the Gothic Langoage and the Old 
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10 GERMAN LITEBATÜRE. 

High-German Dialect. The second (1150-1300) contains the 
romances and other poems of the Age of Chivalry, which were 
written in the Middle High-Grennan Dialect. The third period, 
ilicluding the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries (1300-1517), was 
chiefly remarkable for the populär and satirical versification which 
it produced. The time from 1517 to 1624 may be styled the 
Lutheran Era, and was chiefly occupied with ecclesiastical con- 
troversies. It was followed by a period of great dulness in litera- 
ture, extending from 1624 to 1720. In the eighteenth Century, or 
in the time between 1720 and 1770, many writers improved the 
tone of literature, though they displayed no great and original 
genius. Lastly, the seventh period, extending from 1770, or the 
time of Herder, to the present day, includes the voluminous 
modern literature of Germany. 

It would have been inconvenient, in this short and unpretending 
treatise, to have referred to all the authorities which have been 
consulted. In a majority of instances critical opinions of authors 
have been founded on an entire or partial perusal of their writ- 
ings ; while among the secondary authorities to whom this little 
book is indebted, Jacob Grimm, Wilhelm Wackemagel, George 
Gk>ttfried G^rvinus, and Gustavus Schwab, may be named. 



FIRST PERIOD. 

FROM 360 TO 1150. 

Ulphilas (bom in 310, died in 388), the bishop of the Western 
Goths, translated the greater part of the Scriptures into the 
Gothic Language between the years 360 and 380. It is said 
that he omitted the books of Eings, because he feared that their 
accounts of wars would stimulate the martial spirit of the Grermans 
or Goths. A considerable portion of this translation remains in 
the present day, as a solitary and invaluable relic of the Ancient 
Gothic Language. This book teils indeed a wondrous tale of the 
world's history. Seventeen hundred years ago, when the Roman 
World was faUing into decay, a rüde and primitive people were 
living amid the forests, mountains, and marshes of the north of 
Europe. During peace, they were engaged in hunting deer, bisons, 
and wild boars; but war was their favourite occupation. Yet 
their barbarous condition was attended by such virtues as pre- 
pared them to become the founders of a new world. They pos- 
health, vigour, and great powers of endurance in body and 
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mind. Their religion was a worship of nature; yet they were 
destined to spread the doctrine of Christianity over the world» 
They had no literature, but the hours of peace were sometimes 
employed in the recital of rüde songs of batüe; and these old 
ballads contained the primitive words of languages which have 
spread their literature over the whole of the modern civilised 
World. The same root-words which were employed, before the 
Christian era, to celebrate the exploits of the German deity Ttdaco^ 
are now spoken by millions of civilised men, from the boundariea 
of Austria to the westem shores of North America. For the 
clearest evidence of this great fact we depend on the work of 
Bishop Ulphilas. 

The history of the preservation of this venerable reUc is curious. 
After the ninth Century, it disappeared from the field of history, 
leaving no trace of its existence, excepting in the pages of some 
Greek ecclesiastical writers, who preserved the fact, that * Ulphilas, 
a Gothic bishop, had translated the Scriptures in the fourth Cen- 
tury.' At the close of the sixteenth Century, Arnold Mercator^ 
the geometer, heard a rumour of a very old and unintelligible 
Version of the four Gospels which had been preserved in an abbey. 
The rumour was confirmed, and this portion of the work of IH- 
philas emerged into light ajfter a burial of six centuries. It was 
then preserved at Prague, until the city was taken by Count 
Königsmark in 1648, when the relic was removed to Sweden. 
Here it was bound in massive silver, and preserved at Upsal. In 
1818, another part of the work, containing the Epistles of St Faul, 
was discovered in a monastery in Lombardy. 

The language employed by Ulphilas was not a poor and bar- 
barous dialect, but possessed copiousness and versatility. Many 
interesting philological speculations are suggested by the study 
of this mother tongue. An English reader may observe the Gothic 
roots of some of our most simple and indispensable words — such as, 
kmda (land), nahta (night), ^^aih (quoth), haürg (burgh, a town), 
täikns (token), Goth (God), hdvMstjam (highest), mannam (men), 
gMU (good), vüfina^ (will) — ^in the foUowing short passage :— 

EXT&ACI FROM THE GrOTHIC VERSION OF THE GrOSPEL. — Luke Ü. 8 — 14. 

8. Jah hah*djös vösun in thamma samin landa thairhvakandans 
jah vitandans vahtvdm naJUa ufar hairdäi sein§,i. 9. Ith aggilu» 
fräujins anaqvam ins, jah vulthus fräujins biskäin ins, jah 6ht6dun 
agisa mikilamma. 10. Jah qvaJOi du im sa aggilus 'ni ögeith, unt6 
säi spilld izvis &held mikila, sei vairthith aUäi managefn ; 11. thatel 
gabaüran ist izvis himmac^a^a nasjands, saei ist Christus fHluja in 
haürg Davefdis. 12. Jah thata Izvis tdUcTia : bigitith harn bivundan 
jah galagith in uzötin'. 13. Jah anaks varth mit thamma aggilaü 
maruig^ harjis himinakundis hazjandand Goth jah qvithandani : 14. 
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12 GEKUAK LITEBATUBE. 

^Yulthiis in hduhis^fam Goiha, jah ana airthdi gavidrihi, in mannam 
g&dia vüjini^.* 

This langnage appears to have been miderstood do^wn to tHe 
ninth centmy, when we find it metamorphosed into that dialect 
'wldch has been styled the Old High-Grerman, in which Otfbied, a 
monk, wrote a * Grospel Harmony,' or * Life of Christ,' A. d. 863. 
It may be noticed that this was the first German work composed 
in rhyme. Another metrical version of the Grospel narrative "was 
initten during the ninth Century, in the Low-Saxon Dialect, 
nnder the patronage of Louis the Pious. These two works, which 
have been preserved, are most yaluable specimens of the formation 
«f Teutonic dialects. Notker, a monk, who died in 1022, trans- 
lated the Psafans of David. His version of the first psalm may 
«erve as a specimen of the Old High-German : — 

FikalmL 

1. DSr fiuin ist s&lig, d€r in dero argön r&t ne gegienff, noh an d&'ro 
-sundig&n uugge ne shumt, noh an dämo suhiatuoU ne aaz; 2. nube dSr 
Ist sflJig, tes uuiUo an OoUa 6o ist, unde d^r dara ana denchet tag 
unde naht. 3. Unde der gediehet alsd uuola ad dSr boum, der bt 
•dämo rinnenten uuazere gesezzet is^ der zitigo einen uuuocher gibet, 
noh sin loub ne riset, unde framdiuhent aJliu diu der boum biret 
unde bringet. 4. Sd uuola ne gediehent aber die argon ; sone 
diehent sie; nube sie zSfarent also daz stuppe dero Srdo, daz t^'r 
fiuint föruuahet. 5. Pgdiu ne b'rstänt arge z<6 dSro urteUido; noh 
sundige ne sizzent danne in dSmo r&te dSro rehtön. 

In this extract we may easily recognis^e the roots man (man), 
gtffieng (goii^), noh (nor), aundigdn utiege (sinners' way), suhtstmU 
(sitting-stool), »aa (sat), uuüLo (will), Gote8 (God), denchet tag unde 
naht (thinks, day and night), rimienten uuazere (running waters). 

Even a modern German, who had paid no attention to the old 
dialects, would find little difficulty in understanding the above 
Version. In the twelfth Century, we find another transition-dialect, 
styled the Middle High-German, in which the ^ Nibelungen-Lied ' 
was written, This dialect was gradually changed in the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, imtil Luther, by his transla- 
tion of the Bible, established the Modem German Language. 

As already stated, one of the striking characteristics which this 
language has preserved in all ages is its originality or independence. 
Instead of borrowing wordsfrom the Greek, the Latin, and other lan- 
guages, to find expressions for new combinations of ideas, it has de- 
velopedits ownresourcesbymanifold compositions of its own root- 
words andparticles. Consequentlyitisaself-explaining language; so 

* Translation. — * And there were in the same country shcpherdB, abidbig in the 
fields, ke^ing watch oyer their flodc by night.' See Luke iL 8— H. 
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that ihe modern derman, who has had no classical education, can easily 
trace the etymological formation of the longest Compound words 
which he employs. The Englishman, in order to express one idea 
in its varions modifications, employs Teutonic, Greek, and Latin 
Toots, while the German nnfolde all the varieties of the same idea 
by a series of oompositive words fomided npon one Gothic or 
Teutonic root. If we take a series of some twenty English words, 
all related to the same subject, we may find that, to explain their 
etymology, we reqnire a knowledge of ahnost as many distinct 
roots, while the corresponding series of German words Springs 
from one root. Thus we have a Gothic name of the Supreme 
Being, and another Gothic root to leam or lore; but we cannot 
imite these two roots so as to express that idea of religioos know- 
ledge which is conveyed by the use of two Greek roots in the 
word iheology. This contrast may be observed throughout the 
whole history of the two langnages. The German langoage, there- 
fore, while it is far superior to our own in originality and flexibi- 
lity, does not admit the wide varieties which* may be found be- 
tween some English authors who have cultivated a Latinised dic- 
tion, like Gibbon and Johnson, and others who have adhered 
chiefly to Saxon phraseology, like Dean Swift and Bunyan.* 

The literary remains of this ancient period are, as we have seen, 
rieh in philological interest ; bnt they give only scanty glimpses 
of the characteristics of their times. Yet we most not suppose 
that the monks, who were the chief writers of this period, were 
generally idle in literatnre. A great part of their time was spent 
in copying Latin books on religion. Durrog the reign of Cbarle- 
magne (768-814), and that of bis son, Louis the Pious, which 
extended to 840, about one hundred writers of Latin flourished ; 
but the Teutonic dialects were generally neglected by ecclesiastios. 
Otfried the monk, who has been mentioned as the author of a 
^Life of Christ^ in German rhymes, complains of the neglect with 

* This distinction between the English and the German formations of langoage 
may be made plain to yomig readcrs by the following literal translation of a paasa^ 
in Jacob Grimm '■ Garman Cframmar: — * Meanwhile it now stood before my eyes 
that without tiie Gothic tongue, as a groundworhy nothing oould be done well ; and 
also that even the knüting together ot the tongue spoken by the High-Deutsch poets of 
the thirteenth hundred ffears and that spoken to-day must &il, if the it^Uneinffs of 
the Lotoer-Deuttch %cay o/speaking were not thought of in my plan.' 

Another version of the same sentenco may show that several Latin words are re- 
quired to giye its meaning in modern English :— * Mean while I perceived plainly that 
I oould not well execute my design without respect to the Gothic language as a /oun- 
dation ; and also that I could not fairly explain the connection between our present 
language and that employed by the High-G«rman poets of the thirteenth Century, if 
I neglected to take into cönHd&raiion the ir^uences of the Lower-Germaa language.' 
All the simple and indispensable words, such as « fether,' • mother,' • brother,* 
' hoQse,' * home,' ' bread/ ' wat^,' which form the basis of the English language, 
aie Teutonic As aeveral Swiss writers will be mentioned in this treatise, we may 
obeerve that Switzerland was originally a German conntry, though now the French 
htngnage is spoken an its borders. ^ä 
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which the vernacular language was treated, and says, 'Some 
scholars call this language coarse and boorish, but they will not 
endeavour to cultivate it. When they write Latin or Greek, they 
take care even of particles ; but if they ever condescend to write 
German, they write randomly, and care nothing about the greatest 
mistakes/ In fact the vemacular dialects were only used in the 
intercourse of common life, and all who possessed literary ambi- 
tion were engaged in writing Latin. This fact serves to explain 
the poverty of Grerman prose literature, even down to the period 
of the Reformation (1517). 

The literature of this ancient period consisted of the works of 
the monks and a few populär ballads, which give us some indi- 
cation of the character of such productions before the Christian 
era. Tacitus informs us that the Germans celebrated in songs 
the god Tuisco and his son Mann, and mentions also their battle- 
Bongs, which were rudely chanted before engagements. We have 
not, however, any evidence that the culture of poetry was under 
the care of any select class of bards or priests, as it was among 
the Celtic tribes. If we had no direct evidence of the nature of 
the ballads mentioned by Tacitus, we might stiU fairly conclude^ 
that among a people divided into many tribes, and often engaged 
in conflicts, the only poetry would be such as chronicled the 
names and exploits of celebrated chieftains. But some specimens 
of the ancient ballads have been preserved. One of these teils 
the adventures of Hüdebrand and Ms Son Haduhrand. It was 
found written upon the blank pages of a religious book of the 
ninth Century ; and its reduction to this written form appears to 
have been the work of two monks, who found it necessary thus 
to study old legends in order to gain an acquaintance with the 
use of vemacular dialects. In this rüde bailad, the father, Hilde- 
brand, retums to his home after an absence of sixty years, and 
recognises a warlike man, Hadubrand, as his son. But the son 
refiises to acknowledge his father ; a quarrel ensues, and a violent 
dnel is the result. This bailad is a fragment, and breaks off, 
leaving the &ther and his son in the heat of their contest. In 
another ballad, of Walter of Aquitaine, we find streng marks of a 
barbarous age. Several heroes, after a battle, sit down and jest 
about the wounds which they have received. A third remnant 
of this early period is the tale of * Beowulf,* which belongs to the 
history of English literature, and is weU known by students of the 
Anglo-Saxon dialect. The partial destruction of the oldest tradi- 
tions of the Teutonic tribes may be assigned to two causes. The 
first we find in the migrations and conflicts of these tribes which 
attended the fall of the Koman Empire. These great movements, 
which extended over five centuries, were sufficiently important to 
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throw into oblivion all the comparatively insignificant records 
of old ballads. The Goths, who had entered Kome with Alaric, 
and had witnessed the wonders of his career, naturally forgot the 
old tales of battles with which they had amused their leisore in 
their native forests ; for the realities which they had seen were 
more wonderful and impressive than all their ancient legends. 
A second cause of the loss of the old ballads may be found in 
the influence of the €hurch. Bishop Ulphilas and many monks 
zealously endeavoured to put Christian traditions in the place of 
tales of battles. In a later period, we find the Emperor Charle- 
magne coUecting and preserving these Teutonic tales; bnt his 
son, Louis the Pious, who was devoutly attached to the Christian 
religion, again consigned them to neglect. Yet it is not probable 
that they were entirely forgotten. We may reasonably suppose 
that they were still sometimes recited at the courts of princes, aa 
well as in the cottages of the people ; and that thus they were 
preserved, at least in Fragments, until they were reproduced in the 
form of the * Nibelungen-Lied* by some unknown writer in the 
twelfth or the thirteenth Century. 

The Emperor Charlemagne was the greatest patron of literature 
during these tunes. He chose as his friends such men as the his- 
torian Eginhard, and the leamed Englishman Alcuin; and not 
only encouraged leamed men, but also recommended the spread 
of knowledge among the people. As an instance of this, he com- 
manded the monks to preach, or at least to read sermons, in the 
Temacular dialects of Germany. His zeal in the Service of lite- 
rature is shown by the fact, that even in advanced age he occu- 
pied himself during the sleepless hours of night in endeavouring 
to acquire the art of writing. 

The prose written by the monks does not claim any particular 
notice, as it was neither original nor national, but consisted chiefly 
in versions and compilations of prayers, hymns, and sermons. 
A curious version of a Latin book on the nature of animals has 
been preserved. It was written in the eleventh Century, and is 
füll of £Eibulous accounts of ' sirens,* * mermaids/ and other imagr- 
nary creatures. The most important works of the monks are those 
npon which we depend for our historical knowledge of this period. 
Gregory, bishop of Tours, who died in 595, was the principal 
historian of his times. The monk Jordanis, a Goth, who lived 
about the middle of the sixth Century, wrote a * History of the 
Goths;' and Paul, another monk, wrote a * History of tiie Lon- 
gobards.' Eginhard wrote a * Life of Charlemagne,' which con- 
tains many interesting notices ; and Theganus, bishop of Treves, 
wrote the * Life of Louis the Pious.' These few Latin works are 
mentioned here as specünens of many similar productions of mo« 
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nastic historians, and becanse they may serve to explain the 
late development of a German prose style. 

We may, in conclusion, remark, that this period was generally 
marked by the gradaal prevalence of Christianity, as exponnded 
by the monks, over the traditions of the German tribes. Dnring 
these ages, two opposed elements — ^the martial spirit of old Ger- 
many, and the pacific doctrine of Christianity — ^were liying to- 
gether; elements which, we might suppose, could never unite : yet 
we shall find their union accomplished in the snbseqnent era of 
ihe Crusades, when the influence of Christianity, strangely mingled 
with romance and a martial spirit, gave to chivaLy its peculiar 
character. 

Next to Ulphilas, if any name in this early period deserves to 
be remembered, it is that of the monk Otfried, who wrote the 
taarrative of Christianity in a style adapted well to the wants of 
the people. l£ this important example had been generally fol- 
lowed, the progress of German civilisation and literature would in 
all probability have been more steady and satisfSstctory than that 
which we have to describe. But even in this earliest period we 
find the begnming of that Separation of leamed men from the 
general sympathies of the people, which was more remarkable in 
a later period. Literature was regarded rather as a world in 
itself than in its relation to the real world. Scholars, proud of 
their enlightenment, concentrated it in monastic cells. Leamed 
men studied and wrote for their compeers, rather than for the 
people. While the unedacated hardly miderstood the simplest 
radhnents of moral truth, the scholastic divines of the middle ages 
mnltiplied snbtleties, and exercised their intellects in the finest 
distinctions of doctrine. A barrier of langnage was raised between 
these two classes. Latin was the langoage of all respectable lite- 
rature for some centuries. The romances and other poems pro- 
duced dnring the age of chivalry form exceptions to the mle ; bat 
it was maintained, on the whole, so strictly, that eyen at the dose 
of the seventeenth Century the pjejudices of the middle ages 
xemained, and the German language was then only b^inning to 
assert its capabilities as a vehicle of elegant and refined literature. 
These remarks may prepare the reader to meet with inteUectual 
barrenness in some of the following periods. 
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1150—1300. 

This period begins with the reign of Frederick I., or Bar- 
barossa, and extends some few years beyond the death of Ku- 
dolphus I. of Hapsburg) or almost to the time of William Teil. 
We cazmot estimate fairly the literary remains of these times 
without some notice of their general characteristics. To under- 
stand the singolar romances of the period, we must refer to the 
Order of chivalry £rom which they arose ; and to give due praise 
to the didactio imtings which inculcated pure moral doctrine, we 
must know something of the gross ignörance and superstition of 
the times to which they were opposed. Though the literary 
remains of this period are nmnerous, we are surprised when we 
observe the poverty of its literature, as contrasted with its poli- 
tical and social eyents. This portion of the middle ages, which, 
if judged by the poetry which it produced, might be regarded as 
doli and monotonons, was in reality fall of the stir and enterprise 
of life. The public measures of Henry I. had encouraged the 
growth of cities and the progress of civilisation. The (>nsades 
Med Germany with religious and martial excitement. The order 
of chiYahy was in the height of its lustre. Frederick n., of 
the Hohenstaufen dynasty, flourished as a patron of science, Hte- 
rature, and the fine arts. The grand specimens of Gothic archi- 
tecture produced dunng this period — such cathedrals as we see 
at Ulm, Strasburg, and Cologne — speak of great ideas, and great 
powers called into exercise to fiil£l them. These works in stone, 
which reduced piles of ponderous matter to forms of beauty, may 
indeed be regarded as the great poems of the period ; for, in con- 
trast with them, all the written poetry appears small and feeble. 
Men were now engaged rather in performing than in writing 
romances, and realities became more wonderful than all the poet^s 
fictions : it may be £airly added, that they were often more absurd» 
A G^rman crusader of this time was as singular a mixtore of 
opposite elements, and a creature of Imagination as stränge as any 
that can be found in Orid's ^ Metamorphoses.' 

Men are seldom, like Caesar, at once the agents and the his- 
toriaos of great events ; and thus the social activity of these times 
may explain their literary poverty. The commerdal wealth of 
Germany was now rapicUy developed: thousands of serfs had 
become freemen; large cities were arising, and threatening the 
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institutions of feudalism : mines had been dlscovered : a taste for 
luxury and Ornament prevailed. JSneas Sylvius, afterwards 
Pope Pias 11., says of the riches of German eitles in this time, 
' The kings of Scotland might enyy the State of the meaner 
Citizens of Nuremberg. Where is there a tavem among you where 
you do not drink out of silver? What married woman (I do not 
say of rank, but even the wife of a simple Citizen) do I find not 
clecorated with gold? And what shall I say of the neck-chains 
of the men, and the bridles of their horses, which are made of the 
purest gold? Or of your spurs and scabbards, which are covered 
with jewels ? ' There was probably some exaggeration in this 
picture, but it was founded on facts. Now when we tum from 
reality to poetry, hoping to find here some vivid pictures of the 
life, adventure, and splendour of a remarkable era, we are dis- 
appointed. The monks, who were the literati of this period, lived 
in an ecclesiastical, rather than a real world ; and the knights who 
wrote romances were interested in the affidrs of a fäntastic world, 
the creature of their own invention. Consequently, for our histo- 
rical knowledge of this time we depend upon chronicles written in 
Latin, which cannot be noticed here as literary productions. 

The German literature of the period may be conveniently 
divided into four sections : the fiarst will contain the * Nibelungen- 
Lied* and other ballads of ancient times, which are collectively 
fityled the * Heldenbuch,' or * Book of Heroes; ' the second class wiU 
comprise all the romances of chivalry which were not of Ger- 
man origin, but derived from foreign traditions ; the collection of 
songs and other short poems styled the ' Lays of the Minnesingers * 
will occupy the third section ; and the fourth may comprise all 
the Comic, satirical, and didactic productions of this period. All 
these writings are in verse. Prose forms an insignificant portion 
of German literature during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 




THE NIBELUNGEN-LIED.* 

During this period there was a wide difierence between the min- 
etrelsy patronised by the nobility and the old ballads preserved 
by populär memory. Hence a remarkable contrast appeared in 
the twelfth or the thirteenth Century, when the * Nibelungen-Lied' 
was reproduced by some writer or rhapsodist, whose namö is 
unknown. It is not in any degree probable that this singular 
6pic poem was an original work of this period ; but several cir- 
cumstances were favourable to its reproduction in an improved 
form. Ab the minstrels and romancists had excited an interest in 

* Nibaunffen, the name of an ancient royal race, who possessed great trcasuies 
CffoULandgenui; £iMi, a soog or teUad. 
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the art of veraification, the writer of the * Nibelungen' probably 
thonght tbat the old ballads might be arranged in a new dress, 
and reduced to one epic poem. Accordingly, he collected them, 
and wrote connecting passages, which may easily be distinguished 
in some manuscripts. The ' Nibelungen-Lied' may therefore be 
regarded as a series of ballads belonging to several ages, but 
tmited so as to fonn one plot. We have good proofs of the 
antiquity of these ballads in the morals and manners which they 
describe. We find in them no vein of sentiment which can be 
called distinctively CJhristian, though the fact of heroes attending 
mass in a cathednil is now and then mentioned. Feudal loyalty 
and martial courage were the great virtues of these heroes. The 
poem contains a tale of revenge ; but all the plot tums on the 
principle of loyalty, in obedience to which thousands lost their 
Htcs in a quarrel which had at first involved only two or three 
leading characters. Though this singular poem contains many 
traits of a warlike age, and closes with terrible scenes of camage, 
it displays hardly a trace of such a motive as personal hatred, 
except in the -character of the heroine. 

Several other national traditions were reproduced about the 
time of the reappearance of the tale of the * Nibelungen,' to which 
they are all related, as the Greek dramas are to the Iliad. One 
of these legends is entitled * Gudrun,' and is marked by simple and 
graphic accounts of the times to which it refers. The * Eicpedition 
of Ecken,' the tale of 'King Laurin,' and another poem entitled 

* Rosengarten,' might claim some notice here; but instead of giving 
fi'agmentary specimens of these and similar legends, we prefer to 
give a Short simunary of the * Nibelungen-Lied.' This epic poem 
teils the foUowing tale : — 

Li the old times there lived, in the land of the ancient Burgun- 
dians, at the Castle of Worms on the Ehine, a princess of wonder- 
ful beauty named Kriemhilde. Li another Castle, lower situated 
on the same river, there flourished a brave young prince named 
Siegfried. His fame was widely spread, for he had slain a 
dragon, had overcome in battle the race of the Nibelungen, and 
had taken away their vast treasure of gold and gems. It was also 
reported that he "was invulnerable, excepting in one spot between 
his Shoulders. This prince went to Worms to win the band of 
the princess. Here he was received hospitably, and was enter- 
tained with martial games and spectacles ; but a year passed away 
before he was allowed to see the princess : — 

* The ladies of Eüng Gtinther's court inquired the hero's name, 
And whence the bold and noble knight, and why he hither came, 
So beautiful in person, and so splendid in array — 

^ 'Tis the hero of the Netherlands," the gallant courtiers say. 

B 
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At every game and spectacle the hero was ctisplayed, 
Who carried m bis heart the image of tho maid ; 
And the maiden, still unseen, thongh he came her love to wis, 
Had kindly thoughts for him her secret bosom. in. 

For when, within the oourt, the knighta and sqnirea wmüd play, 
With lances» spears^ aad swords, in battle-like array, 
Kriemhüd^ through her window, would watch the pastime Iimg; • 
"So better pastime needed she if ke was in the throng ! 

And had he known that she whom he carried in bis breast 
Was looking from her window, and marked him from the rest, 
Or had he met her eye there, I verily bdiieve 
He wonld have been as h&ppy as a man may be and live !' 

At the end of the year the hero recommended himself to the 
Biirgondian king by yanqnisbing a formidable enemy. After tbis 
exploit, be was introduced to Kriembilde : — 

^ She came <mt &om her Chamber ; so comes the moming red 
Forth firom the gloomy clouds ; upon her dress w^re spread 
Bright gems ; her glowing cheeks her seoret love confeased ; 
Of all the maids on earth she the fairest was and best. 

For as among the stars the füll moon elearly gleams 
And scatters every cloud with her bright and silver beams^ 
So 'mid the other ladies Kriemhild^'s beaaty shone ; 
The hearts of many heroes beat high as they looked on. 

The chamberlains before her walked, in costly garments dressed^ 

To See the lovely maiden the warriors onward pressed ; 

As Siegfried stood expeeting to look npon her faoe^ 

By tums^ despair and Ioto fonnd within bis boeom place. 

Thus seid he to himself — '^ How could I ever deem 

That I could win the maid t — ^'twas but an idle dream; 

Bat if I cannot win her, then I were better dead.** 

And with bis thonghts bis cheeks by tums were pale and red. 

The serrants fomid the hero bold, Siegfried of Netherland, 
And bade him boldly come in front of all the warriors' baÄid ; 
** King Qünther to bis presence is pleased to summen you» 
That bis sister may salute you, and give the honour due." 

£Gs floul rose high within him when he saw Eriemhildd there^ 
And rosy flushed bis cheeks as spoke the maiden fiiir ; 
** I bid you welcome, Siegfried, a warrior good and brave i** 
The kindly salutation new strength and courage gave. 

To thank her for her kindness the hero bowed bis head. 
And all that he had longed to say was in a moment said;. 
For, as he bowed bis head, a stolen glance was cast, 
And saddenly from eye to eye the tender secret passed. 
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In all ihe snminer season, or the plensaiit month of May, 

He neyer had 9uch pleasure as oq that happy day — 

When he walked beside the maiden whom he came to make his^ 

bride, 
When Kriemhüd^ whom he loved was walkmg by his side 1' 

After this introdnction, the hero performed another Service for 
King Günther, by winning for him the band of a powerM qneen 
named Bninhilde. There is something of obscurity in this part 
of the poem, which ailows ns to suppose that Siegfried had, by 
his Services to the king, offended the pride of Bronhilde, now qneen 
of Burgundy. Whatever the first cause of displeasure may have 
been, the qneen expressed her enmity against Siegfried soon after 
his marriage with the Prmcess Eriemhilde; but some years passed 
away before this ill-wilL produced open dissension in the conrt of 
Burgundy : — 

* The two qneens sat together at the vesper honr of day. 
And watehed the warriors in the court engaged in martial play; 
Then said Eriemhilde, the beautifiil, ^ If Siegfried had his rigfa^ 
All the people of this kingdom should be subject to his might.*' 

But then spoke ont Queen Bmnhilde, '^ Why say you such a thing? 
If none but you and he were living, then he might be king ; 
But long as lives Eing Günther it shall never be, 
But Siegfried must be vassal to the court of Burgundy." 

And then again said EriemhÜde, ** But do you see him stand ? 

Not one so stately there amid all your warriors' band : 

He Steps before äiem all, as the moon in fiill array 

Stands in front of all the stars ; and his beauty makes me gay.** 

And thus repKed Queen Brunhilde, " However brave and fair. 
He cannot, for a moment, with the Mng himself compare: 
To the king, your noble brother, give the highest honour due ; 
He ranks above all other kings, and that you know is true !"' 

The qoarrel thus begon between the two qneens was carried to 
such an extremity, that Bmnhilde secretly determined that Siegfried 
must die. She therefore made an appeal to the loyalty of Hagen, 
the moBt notable hero under the king. This hero undertook to 
revenge the insult which he believed the qneen had suffered, and 
in Order to prove his loyalty he practised treachery. Having 
professed an intention to defend the life of Siegfried in an ap- 
proaching battle, he persuaded Kriemhüde to mark the vulnerable 
ßpot on her husband's coat. * Thus,' said he, ' I shaU know how 
to Protect him when he is in danger.' Eriemhilde trosts in the 
good intentions of her nncle, Hagen, and fixes the mark upon 
Siegfri6d's coat« Sooa afterwards, King Günther, intii Ba^gsa^ 
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Siegfried, and other followers, goes to hont wild boars in a forest. 
Kriemhilde had a foreboding of evil, and intreated the hero not to 
join in the chase : — 

* Then said the hero Siegfried, '^ Kriemhilde, do not moum ; 
No evil thing shall happen me, and soon I will retum ; 
Of enemies about the court I know not I have one ; 

Your brother owes me kindness sure for all that I have done !** 

But then again said Kriemhilde, ^ Oh, Siegfried, keep away ! 
I had another dream just before I woke to-day : 
Two rocks feil down upon you as you walked along the vale, 
And hid you from my sight as I woke, with weeping, pale." 

Then Siegfried folded closely Kriemhilde in bis arms. 

And kissed her many times, to banish her alarms ; 

Till she gave him leave to go ; then he hastened to the chase — 

But never more saw Kriemhilde her husband's living face l* 

After slaying several wild animals, the heroes went together to 
ßlake their thirst at a spring in the forest, and here Siegfried was 
treacherously slain : — 

* The spring was clear, and cool, and sweet : King Günther stooped 

todrink 
Beside the hero Siegfried, who kneeled upon the brink ; 
And when the king had quenched bis thirst, he rose and stood 

again, 
But Siegfried, while he bowed bis head, by Hagen's band was slain. 

First, Hagen took the hero's bow and falchion from bis side. 
And carried them away 'mid the forest leaves to hide ; 
Then, with javelin in band, he looked upon the coat 
W?iere the fatal spot was marked, and then suddenly he smote.' 

After this event, Kriemhilde lived in deep melancholy at Worms 
for thirteen years. Hagen, during this time, fearing that, by her 
wealth, she might raise a powerful party on her side, carried away 
all her Nibelungen treasure, and buried it in the Rhino. At the 
end of the thirteen years, Etzel (or Attila), the king of the Huns, 
sent one of bis heroes, Rüdiger, into Buigundy to ask for the 
band of Siegfried's widow. After some deliberation, Kriemhilde 
resolved to take a second busband, in order to avenge the death of 
Siegfried. Her marriage with Etzel soon took place in the land 
of the Huns, where it was accompanied with great pomp and 
festivity : — 

' King Etzel heard that Kriemhilde, in rieh and proud array, 
Accompanied by Rüdiger, was bastening on her way ; 
Then he gathered soon around him a brave and noble band. 
And rode to meet bis chosen queen in Austria's pleasant huid. 
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Before him rode gay companies of warriors brave and true, 
Who spoke in many languages ; to pay the homage due 
To the queen of all the Hans, in a martial glittering throng, 
Christian knights and heathen warriors together rode along. 

Heroes were there from Greece; from Russia others came; 
From Poland and Wallachia rode knights of noble fame ; 
Every knight led on his followers, a bold and splendid band, 
And every one was dressed in the costume of his land. 

There's a city on the Danube ; it Stands on Anstrian ground ; 
Its ancient name is Tulna, and here the queen was found ; 
How little Kriemhilde thought, when the host of men came nigh, 
That so many heroes for her sake woold soon be doomed to die ! 

The vanguard of King Etzel first rode into the town ; 
Here were fonr-and-twenty heroes and princes of renown ; 
Eamung, duke of the Waliachians, pressed forward in the throng, 
And the mighty prince Gibecke led another host along. 

Hombog, sumamed the Swift» soon liailed the noble dame ; 
From Denmark noble Hawart and fearless Iring came ; 
There was Imf ried of Thuringia, a great and noble man ; 
And now a shout of joy arose from every martial clan. 

For now rode on King Etzel (with Dietrich at his side^ 
And a countless host of followers) to greet his chosen bride. 
Thus to herseif said Kriemhilde, when she saw the endless 

throng — 
**Ti8 well! I shaJl have warriors now who will avenge my 

wrüng!** 

Then to the qneen spake Rüdiger \—^ My lady, here we stay — 
King Etzel comes ; of followers, lo ! . what a veist array ! 
I will name to you the warriors most worthy of a kiss ; 
For you cannot give to all in a Company like this 1 " 

So saying, noble Rüdiger gave to the queen his hand. 
And from her steed she lighted down upon the Austrian land ; 
All the heroes stood aside, whUe through the glittering throng, 
To meet the beauteous Kriemhilde, King Etzel walked along. 

And now her veil is lifled, and her subjects all behold 

Her beauty shining out, as from a shrine of gold ; ^ 

The beauty of her countenance a general pleasure spread : 

*^ Queen Helk^ was not fairer ! *' sdl the Hunnish warriors said. 

When Etzel had saluted her, she tumed, at Rüdiger's sign, 
And gave a kiss to Blödel, who was in the royal line ; 
And twelve most noble princes of such fiEivour had a share ; 
Bat she looked with grace and kindness on all the Uero^ Üist«. 
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And now the king commanded, for the pleasnre of liis bride^ 
Thai o^er the plam of Tulna bis oompanies should ride ; 
Ohrurfian knights and heathen warrioTS, in many-coloured dress, 
To minke a mariial spectacle, togeUier onward press. 

And now arose loud clangonr from meeting spear and ahield, 
Soon many splintered lances were scattered o'er Uie fi^ ; 
How many coIootb glittered together in the air ! 
Wbat Sounds of arms and battle-cries were loudly ringing there I 

To see the splendid tonmament forth went both king and queen ; 
In ihe centre of the plain their paTili(Hi was seen ; 
It was decked with glorious colours, and on the grassy groimd 
A hnndred tents for noble knights were stationed all around. 

So with many noble tonmays they passed the merry day, 
And the heroes went to rest in the evening cool and gray ; 
There was stillness on the piain until moming dear and bright» 
When King Etzel soon devised for his queen a new delight. 

In procession to Yienna he bade his heroes go^ 
With all their clans in füll array — they made a wondrous show ; 
But more beauteous was the view of Yienna for the queen — 
Here Austria's fairest ladies all in dresses gay were seen. 

Of people out of many lands the crowd was now so great^ 
They could not all be entertained within the city-gate ; 
But Etzel's knights and warriors, at Büdiger's command, 
Dispersed their various companies o'er all the neighbouring land. 

And here, in gay Y ienna^ on the feast of Whitsunüde, 
Kriemhilde, who hid her sorrows all, was once again a bride ; 
When she beheld the thousands who were all her subjects now, 
Though sorrow still was in her heart^ pride gathered on her 
brow. 

So costly were the jewels which to many knights she gave, 
So many were her gifts to EtzeFs heroes brave, 
They disbelieved the story of her loss so oflen told ; 
** Our queen," said they, ^ has surely brought the Nibelungen 
g<^d V> 

A festival of seventeen days was in Yienna held ; 

The pageantry of every day all former days exc^ed ; 

I cannot teil you half of the pleasures that were planned ; — 

'Twas remembered as a wonder long in all the Austrian land. 

Now Kriemhüde was a queen again I With Etzel at her side, 
She looked upon the host of men, her followers, with pride ; 
And thus she whispered to herseif— ^ O'er such a mighty band 
Even Siegfried, in his day of power, did never hold commond J" 
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Tet in Üie midst of all this festival-arraT; 
The thoaghts of Kriemhilde often would wander far away. 
And to hide the tears upon her face her head she would incline ; 
For her heart was still with Siegfried, in his casÜe on the Bhine/ 

Several years passed away, and then Eriemhilde determined to 
carry her plan of revenge into execution. Accordingly, she per- 
suaded Etzel to invite Günther and his heroes; ^for/ said she, 

* what will onr subjects say of their new queen if none of my 
powerfiü kinsmen visit me ? ' When this invitation was received 
at Worms, Hagen had a foreboding of gloomy consequenceS) and 
said to the king, * Be assured that the wife of Etzel will revenge 
the death of Siegfried.* Again there were bad omens at the Castle 
of Worms. The aged mother of the king dreamt one night that 

* all the birds of Burgundy lay dead in the fields.' But defying 
this omen, "K^irig Gtinther, with a splendid retinue of knights and 
other followers, proceeded on his joomey into the land of the 
Huns. When they came to the banks of the Danube, Hagen saw 
two Sirens (or water-nymphs) bathing in the river. As these 
creatures were able to predict the ftiture, the hero required them 
to teil the fortune of his joumey. The first flattered him; but 
the second said, ^ Only one man of all your Company, the king^s 
chaplain, wül retum to Burgundy.' At last boats were found; 
and as the heioes crossed the river, Hagen, in order to £&lsify the 
siren's words, seized the chaplain, and threw him overboard. The 
chaplain, however, proved himself a vigorous swimmer, soon 
reached the shore, and wandered back alone into Burgundy. The 
heroes, after joximejnng for some days, arrived at the Castle of 
Bechlam, which belonged to Rüdiger, the powerful friend and 
ambassador of King EtzeL Rüdiger received his guests with 
warm hospitality, which is pleasingly described in the poem. 
Giselher, the yotingest brother of King Günther, was here be- 
trothed tö the daughter of Rüdiger. When his guests departed, 
the host presented his own sword to Gemot, and the hostess gave 
to Hagen the shield which her father had bome in many battles. 

*** Welcome, my friends !" said Rüdiger to Günther and his band ; 
^ It gives me joy to see the king of the Burgundian land, 
And to hail once more bold Hagen, a hero brave and true." 
Then Hagen gave to Rüdiger the thanks and homage due. 

" Alight and taste at once, my lords, my castle's heartiest cheer ! 
For all your steeds, your arms, your gold, you need not have a fear : 
I have servants true and honest, and such numbers at my call, 
That if your host was greater, they could wait upon you alL" 

And now into the castle-yard all Oünther's heroes pass, 
While their followers sat 4ewn to rest upon the pleasant grass ; 
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The servants of the Margrave came to lead the steeds away f 
For none of GUnther'B Company xnust travel on to-day. 

The noble wife of Rüdiger led out her daughter fair ; 
Their dress was shining silk ; gold and gems were in their hair ;. 
And all their maids beeide them stood, in beautiful array, 
While with their golden ringlets the gentle breezes play. 

And as Rüdiger gave Orders, his daughter gave her hand 
To Giselher, the youngest of the princes of his land ; 
While the noble Margravine led King Günther toward the hair^ 
Where a banquet was prepared for the brave Burgundians all. 

Here many costly goblefcs were filled with rosy wine. 

And the ladies of the Castle in silks and jewels shine ; 

In the midst of that gay Company the Margrave's daughter fair 

Was praised by the Burgundians as the brightest jewel there. 

But when the feast was ready, she departed with her band 

Of young and beauteous maidens ('twas the custom of the land) y 

She took away the light of her beauty from the place ; 

All Günther's heroes longed to see once more her smiling face. 

But when the feast was over, with her maidens she appeared ; 
The hearts of all the Company with rosy wine were cheered ; 
Then thus to noble Rüdiger the hero Volker said : — 
" We thank you for the banquet so hospitably spread ; 

<* Right happy are you, Margrave, and heaven has blessed you well ^ 
Within your noble Castle in a pleasant land you dwell ; 
And if you had not such estates, yet such a noble wife, 
And such a daughter, are enough to make a happy life. 

^ But (let me dare to teil you) if I sat upon a throne, 

Tou should not call this maiden, so beautiful, your own ; 

Teil me, Burgundian heroes all, if I have truly said; 

Should not the Margrave's daughter wear a crown upon her head }^ 

Said Hagen, ** Here is Giselher, the youngest of our line, 
Will answer soon that question, if his choice resembles mine; 
I cannot talk in wooing style, but, in the battle-field, 
For such a queen I wiUingly would carry sword and shield.** 

The saying pleased young Giselher, for well he loved the maid : 
Said Gemöt, «* Why should the promise of marriage be delayed ? " 
And king Günther swore an oath— ** If my brother wins her hand, 
She shall have a castle and estate in the Burgundian land." 

Said Rüdiger, * I cannot give like one of royal line ; 
But of pure gold and silver a treasure large is mine ; 
And more of this, I promise, than a hundred steeds can carry, 
give unto my daughter if with Giselher she marry.** 
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A few more words were said, and in the custom of the land, 
Aroiind the maiden and the prince all Günther's heroes stand ; 
A sudden rosy blush o'er the maiden's face was spread. 
Her father put the question soon, and softly <* yea " she said. 

And then said noble Rüdiger — *^ When Günther and his band 
Call here again, as they retnm into their native land, 
To Burguhdy my daughter as a bride shall ride away '* — 
AUs ! no hero lived to see the merry marriage-day ! 

Four days in Rüdiger's Castle the bold Burgondians stayed; 

All needful preparation for their joumey now was made : 

Their swords and shields were brought, their steeds were ready at a 

call, 
But without gifts they must not leave the hospitable haJI. 

First to the bold Gem6t, a gentle prince and brave, 
A sword of trusty temper the noble Rüdiger gave : 
How little thought the host that,' beneath a cruol blow 
From the weapon he had given, he must suddenly fall low ! 

** Of all the armour that I see," said Hagen, ''here to-day, 
There is one piece which I should love to carry hence away ; 
If it might be, 'twonld give me joy to own that splendid shield 
Which the noble hero Nodung bore so ofben in tiie field.** 

The gentle wife of Rüdiger shed suddenly a tear ; 
For 'twas her father's armour, and for his sake was dear ; 
But she took it from the wall, and at once to Hagen gave : 
Said she, « It shall not rust — ^let it still protect the brave ! " 

Kow it was time to travel on, and all must ride away; 

So Volker tuned his fiddle, and sang a farewell lay : 

How little thoüght the ladies, while they listenedto the strain, 

They would never see that Company, nor hear that song again ? 

Now Rüdiger was ready to lead his guests along. 
And in the foreign country to shelter them from wrong. 
There was soiTowing at Bechlam when the heroes rode away ; 
But all had hopes of meeting in the hall another day. 

And little thought the host, as they rode aJong the shore 

Of the Danube, that his eyes would greet his home, his wife, do* 

more! 
He talked in cheerful tones as he rode along the sand, 
Until he led the heroes into mighty Etzel's land. 

Among King EtzePs followers the news was quickly spread 
That Günther's band was Coming, with Rüdiger at their head; 
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^Beceive your firiends and brothers wdl!" to Eziemfaüde Etzel 

Said; 
^Be meny with the liTing, and forget for aye Üie dead !" 

But Eriemhilde firom a window looked with a gloomy face, 
As she saw once more the heroes of the bold Boigandian race ; 
And while King Etzel smiled with joy, as all the band came nigh, 
The qneen looked out on Hagen with a stem and cmel eye. 

Then to the Hnnnidi warriors who near her stood she said — 
^Here come the men beneath wbose hands my hero Si^;&ied 

bled: 
Hy time of yengeance now is nigh — ^my story I have told — 
And all who fight for me shail share the Nibelungen gold ! 
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When the qneen received her kmsmen, it was noticed that 
«he gave a kiss only to the youDgest, Giselher, who had takea 
no part in the death of Siegfried. ' When ELagen observed this, 
he bonnd his hehnet more tightly on his brow.' After coldly 
welcoming her guests, the queen inquired if her kinsmen had 
brought with them the Nibelungen treasure. * No,' said Hagen ; 
'we have had enough to do to bring our swords and shields.' 
The queen next proposed (aocording to the cnstom of the times) 
to take the weapons of her guests and giye them into faithful 
custody ; but Hagen refused to surrender his sword, and advised 
all his companions to keep their armour on. * Some traitor has 
wamed them!' Kriemhilde exclaimed. *Tes,'said Dietrich; *I 
forewamed these heroes that they would find an unfriendly recep- 
tion here.' Some days passed over without an outbreak of war, 
when the queen persuaded her knights to make an attack on the 
Burgundiims. A dreadfiil engagement followed, and the Huns 
were defeated. Meanwhile Rüdiger, the £uthful ally of King 
Etzel, had amyed at the royal casüe, ezpecting to find here a 
ficene of festivity. Great was the surprise and sorrow of Rüdiger 
when King Etzel tumed to him and requested him to go with all 
his followers and put an end to the contest by taking the life of 
Hagen. There was a severe strife in Rüdiger's heart; for loyalty 
to the king now demanded the sacrifice of many fiiends. The 
following passage fi:om this part of the story may serve as a fair 
fipecimen of its style : — 

**Then said the queen to Rüdiger, ** Think only of your vow 
To serve and to defend me : I claim that Service now." 
And thus replied brave Rüdiger, * I know I must be true ; 
But oh, that I am here to-day, how bitterly I nie !" 

Then said he to the king, ^ Take back into your hand 

ir you have given to me, my Castle, and my land, 
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And let iny life in pov^j and sorrow have an end, 
Before I go to draw my sword against my g:aest and friend ! 

^ I hailed Üiem in this land with hearty cheer and wine ; 
Believing they were Etzel's friends, I treated them as mine : 
To Qisell^er of Burgimdy my daughter fair I gave, 
And I was glad to win a son so loyal, true, and brave." 

But now again spoke Kriemliilde, ** All that has passed away : 
Think only of the daty which ye owe to me to-day ! 
Qo summon all yoiir followers, and end at once this strife ; 
Cr take (and that will be enough) my uncle Hagen's life ! " 

Then said tiie hero Bttdigw, '^ This is a fatal day ! 
For all the king has given to me my life I now mnst pay. 
Jiy danghtor and my wife to your Idndness I commend ; 
Bemember them, for I forebode that now my life must end." 

80 saying, from the queen he went, and called bis followers round : 
Five hnndred men and twelve brave knights were in bis Service 

foond. 
They bockled on their armonr Boon, and on to battle pressed; 
But Btidiger before them walked with sorrow in bis breast. 

When Giselher beheld the band, be smüed with joy, and cried, 
** A friend is Coming ! Büdiger is surely on our side." 
Bnt Volker tumed to Giselher, and bade bis triumph cease ; 
« These men with swords and shields/' said he, ^ come not to talk 
ofpeace!" 

Now Büdiger came slowly on, and halted, with bis band, 

Before the hall, and bade bis men prepared for battle stand. 

^ I come," said he^ ^ to Qünther's friends no words of peace to 

bring: 
Defend yourselves, Burgundians ! I must obey my king !" 

^ But Heaven forbid," said Günther then, ^ that I should lift my 

hand 
Against the friend who welcomed me into this foreign land !" 
** Ah ! that I ever welcomed you I bitterly repent," 
Said Büdiger, " but EtzePs wife refuses to relent." 

Then said Gem6t to Büdiger, " I loved you as a friend ; 
But if you fight against my king, our friendship has an end ; 
And with the sword you gave me I must take away your life, 
However I may sorrow for your daughter and your wife !" 

* Heaven pity us ! " said Büdiger ; then tuming to bis band, 
Who lifted up their swords and shields, he gave the stem com- 

mand 
To rush on the Burgundians within the castle-hall ; 
But Hagen stayed the onset with a loud and sudden call. ^ 
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** One moment wait !" said Hagen ; ^ you see tliis battered shield 
Has stopped ihe blows of manj swords^ bat now begins to yield, 
I bronght it to this country as the present of jour wife — 
Had I the shield you carry, I could well defend my life l** 

** Then I give it you,** said Rüdiger ; ** and yet, if this is known, 
I fear that I shall seem unfaithfol to the throne ; 
But here at once, brave Hagen, I place it in your hand. 
And may you live to carry it to Boigondy's fair land !"' 

In the combat which foUowed this conversation, Gkmot, Hüdi- 
ger, and many other heroes feil. When Dietrich of Beme heard 
that Btidiger was slain, he sent bis ancient warrior Hildebrand 
to attack the Bargandians. A sangninary engagement took place, 
and lasted until none remained of all the Bargandian Company 
save Günther and Hagen, who stood at the entrance of the Castle 
hall, which was filled with the dead bodies of their fiiends and 
followers. Dietrich of Beme now asked the Bargandian king and 
bis hero to surrender ; but they replied with scom, though they 
were now exhausted, and almost £unting. Dietrich then challenged 
each of them to single combat. He overcame them, and bound 
them fast, as he wished to spare their lives. When he led his 
prisoners to the queen, he eamestly intreated her to let them live. 
The poem concludes with the following verses : — 

' The queen went first to Hagen, and looked on him with hate : 
**^ Receive my terms at once,'* said she, ^ before it is too late. 
My Nibelungen treasure to me at last restore, 
Then Günther and yourself may see fedr Burgundy once more.'* 

Then spoke the fearless Hagen, ^ Tour talking is in vain ; 
For I have swom that buried deep your treasure shall remain, 
While one of Oünther^s family still lives to claim the throne ; 
So cease to ask — do what you will — ^my secret is my own.** 

Then tuming to a follower, Queen Eoiemhilde bade him go 
To the cell where Günther lay, and strike the &tal blow ; 
And Hagen cried with sorrow when he saw the servant bring 
The head of Ejiemhilde's brother, the brave Buigundian king. 

He looked on it a moment, then with bittemess he seid, 
* Günther, Gemöt, and Giselher, thy brothers all, are dead ; 
But never shalt thou know, destroyer of thy race, 
What I alone can teil — thy treasure's hiding-place." 

*Then be it so I" said Kriemhilde ; ** you have at last restored 
To me one cosüy treasure, my Siegfried's noble sword." 
She drew it from its scabbard, Struck off the hero's head. 
And Etzel cried aloud to see the mighty Hagen dead. 
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*^ Witbout revenge he shall not die !" said ancient Hildebrand ; 
^ I will not See a hero fall beneath a woman's band ! ** 
He drew his sword against the queen, and smote her in the side ; 
80 Eriemhilde feU beneath the Slow, and, 'mid her kinsmen, died. 

Thns vainly was the life-blood of many heroes shed ; 
Dietrich and Etzel, left alone, lamented o'er the dead ; 
And in dismal wailings ended the banquet of the king : 
Thiis love doth evermore its dole and sorrow bring. 

I cannot teil yon more — ^how, when the news was spread, 
Fair ladies, koights, and squires, were weeping for the dead : 
What afterwards befell 'tis not my task to say, 
For here my story ends — the Nibelungen lay.' 

At the time of its reproduction, this poem, like the romances 
and the lyrics of the same period, was written in that Teutonic 
dialect wluch has been styled the Middle High-German.* 

* We append a specimen of the original, with a tranalation into Modem High- 
Qennan, and a literöl English venion :— 

I. 

* Vor einer vesperzite huop sich gröz ungemach, 
daz von manegem recken üf dem hove geschach. 
si pflfigen rlterschefbe durch kurzwUe wAn. 

dö liefen dar durch schouwen manio wip unde man. 

Zesamne dö ges&zen die küniginne rieh, 

si gedfthten zweier recken, die wAren lobellch. 

d6 sprach diu Bchoene Kriemhilt : ** ich hän einen man, 

das elliu disiu rlche zuo einen handen solden stftn." 

Dö sprach diu frowe Branhilt : *' wie künde daz gesln ? 

ob ander nieman lebete wan din unde sin, 

BÖ mühten im diu rlche wol wSsen undertän : 

die wU daz lebet GOnthte, sö kund ez nimmer erg&n." ' 

n. MODKRN HlOH-GSRHAN. 

* Es war vor einer Vesper als man den Schall vernahm. 
Der von manchem Recken auf dem Hofe kam : 

Sie stellten Ritterspiele Kurzweil halber an. 

Da eilten es zu schauen viel Frauen und mancher Mann. 

Da saazen beisammen die Königinnen reich 
Und gedachten zweier Recken, die waren ohne Gleich. 
Da sprach die schöne Kriemhilde : '* Ich hab einen Mann : 
Alle diese Reiche wären ihm billig unterthan." 

Da sprach Frau Bnmhilde : '* Wie könnte das wohl sein ? 

Wenn Anders Niemand lebte, als du und er allein. 

So möchten ihm die Reiche wohl zu Gebote stehn : 

80 lange Günther lebet, so kaim es nimmer gesohcÄm." ' 

Kari. Simrock. 

m. LiTBRAL Translation. 

* Before the vesper hour there was a great movement 
Of many knights who came into the courtyard, 

To engage in a toumament as their pastime. 
Many women and men hastened to behold it. 
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THE BOMANCES OF CHTVALKY. 

While the people were interested in ballads of G^erman arigm, 

the patronfi of romance and poetry among the nobility found ms^- 
rials for their amusement in varions foreign traditions. This wa& 
not an age of historical criticism ; all legends were accepted with 
admiration if they contained extraordimuy and wonderful ad^en- 
tures. Consequently the mixture of the stories of many distinct 
epochs, the confusion of ^Etcts and fahles — of Christianity and 
heathenisni) and of the beantiM with the absurd — ^which we find 
in the romances of chiyaby, makes a critical analysis impossible. 
The characteristics of these stränge fictions would be unintelligible 
in the present times, if the genial satirist Cervantes had not, while 
employiog his hnmour upon them, preserved some of their featore» 
in his ' Don Quixote.' Tet these romances — which were celebrated 
in England, Spain, and France, as well as in Germany — ^must not 
be represented as wholly ridiculous, thongh they are remote froia 
a modern taste. The character of chivaliy itself had two sides — • 
one serious and lofty in purpose, the other a caricature ; and the 
romances of this period may be regarded in the same way. Some 
had a symbolical purpose and a religions meaning, while others 
were gay and licentious. But with regard even to the best of 
these fictions, it must be observed that the legends of the Middle 
Ages, upon which they are founded, are so remote firom the appre- 
hension of modern readers, that it is difficnlt to explain the inte- 
rest which some German admirers of the antique and the mystical 
still find in them. 

The two favourite legends with which these romances inter- 
wove innumerable adventures, were the legend of * Prince Arthur' 
and that of the * Holy Gral.' The former had probably a British 
origin. Prince Arthur, we are told, reigned at the Castle of Leon, 
by the river Usk in Wales. To his court hundreds of knights 
repaired with their ladies, and twelve elect knights of the brightest 
reputation formed the centre of a brilliant assembly. From this 
home of chivahry many knights went out to seek adventures — ^to con- 
tend against tyrants, to dissolve enchantments, and to fight with 
giants and mysteriously-powerfid dwarft. It may be remembered 

And there sat togetheir the two weaUhy qmentr, 

And thoughtof two heroes who were worthy of praise. 

Then said the feir Kriemhilde, ** I have a husband 

[So noble that] all this kingdom should be plaoed in his hands." 

iThen Bald the lady Bnmhilde, " How can that com« to pass ? 
If none were llving save you and yoor man, 
Then this kingdom might he plaoed under him ; 
But while GOnther liyes that can neyer be." * 



tliat ereil Milton, in Im jonth, loyed to read soßb. fictibns, and 
some traces of the old romancists may be found in his poems. 

The legend of the * Holy Gral' had a religious meaning, but its* 
origin is invohred in mystery. We may, however, find some 
analogies to its meaning in the legends of many conntries. The 
* Gral' was a symbol of the highest perfection to which man could 
aspire. All nations have had traditions, or imaginations, of a lost 
paradise ; of a land where all wishes rest, all hopes are fulfiUed^ 
and happiness is realised. The American Indian dreamed of the 
' happy huntiog-groimd £ar away in the west.' Arabian and Per* 
sian legends say that some glimpses of a glorious garden, watered 
by nnfaüing Springs, filled with delicious fruits and never-fsdio^ 
roses, bat surrounded on aU sides by a vast wildemess, have been 
Seen by some pilgrims when perishing amid the sanda, The 
Hindoos have Üieir l^end of the sacred forest of OitiotKma, the 
hörne of wise and happy men. The &Tonrite representation of 
this paradise obl earth during the Middle Ages was the ^ Goral,' <^ 
which we gather the following description from a romanee entitled 
'Titurel:'*— 

THE ORAIrTEKFZiE. 

* A stone of ineatimable Ttlue was made into a gebiet by Joseph 
of Arimaihea ; this was the cup used in the Last Supper of Christ 
wiih his disciples. On ihis occasion it received miraculous powers ; 
and in following years, angels descended from heaven on every Good- 
Friday to renew the sanctity of the wonderfiil cup. To be elected as 
one of the guarcfians of the Qral was the highest honoor which could 
be attained by a knight in ancient times, but it demanded the greatest 
pmity and nobility of cbaracter. For some ages none on earth was 
fcmnd wortiiy of this office, and therefore angels hovered in the air 
bearing the precions cup, until the religious knight Titurel founded 
a temple and an order of templars for the preservatien of tiie Gral 
on the mountain called Montsalvage in Kscaya. The riopes of this 
monntain were of polished onyx, and shone with a mild splendour 
like the nMMm. The temple was situated on the summit^ and had a 
circular form, being one hundred faihoms in diameter. Around this 
central temple stood seventy-two octagon chapels, with a tower for 
every two chapels ; and the central tower of the great temple was 
twice the height of the others. The interior roofs of all the chapels 
were constructed of blue sapphires, and each roof had in its centre 
a smaragdus, on which was engraved the emblem of the Lamb bear- 
ing the Gross. All the altar stones were made of blue sapphire, with 
coverings of green velret, and all precious gems blended their rays 
in the deconitions of pillars and altars. £1 the interior cupola of 

* Yeraes 811-415. See also Boisaerte * On the Description of the 6ral>TempIe.* 
Mimich : I83t. This quotation ia borrowed fkrom Pr Tflmsr^ < Lectnres on Genoasi. 
MMonalLiAecata»* l9eoondedltta& 1817. 
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the temple the snn and the moon were represented in diamond and 
topazy which glittered so, that there was daj in ihe shrine even 
dnring night ; for the lamps were always buming. The Windows 
were of crystal and beryl; the pavement was also transparent 
crystal, and beneath it the fishes of the sea were represented in 
onyx. On every tower stood a cross of crystal, and on this a golden 
eagle with wings outspread. On the smnmit of the main tower was 
fixed a laige carbuncle, which threw out its radiance over a wide 
circle, and served bj night as a lamp to goide pilgrims to the Sanc- 
tuary. Lastly, in the centre of the great temple, just beneath the 
cnpola^ the whole of the building was copied in miniature, and formed 
of the most resplendent gems ; and in this inmost shriine the Holy 
Gral was preserved.' 

Wolfram of Eschenbach, and Gk)TTFRiED of Strasburg, the 
two most celebrated authors of romances dnring this period, were 
entirely opposed to each other in style and sentiment. Wolfram, 
in his ' Parcival,* related the adventures of an eamest and reli- 
gious hero, who passed throngh many years of pilgrimage in search 
«f the Sanctuary of the Gral. Gottfried, in his * Tristan,' took a 
part of the legends of Prince Arthur, and wrote a romance in a 
light and licentions style, bnt with fluency of versification, and 
considerable power of poetic expression. These two romances 
were written before the year 1220. The opposite characteristics 
displayed in them were found in the institution of chivalry which 
they celebrated. * Parcival' represents its religious aspect, while 
' Tristan' exposes its secnlar corruption. The light style of Gott- 
fried was continued and deteriorated by his followers, imtil all the 
serious character of chivalry disappeared, and the adventures of 
knights were related only to excite laughter. Wolfram's romance 
is still regarded with admiration by some German antiquaries, 
who find in it, as they suppose, a deep religious meaning. A 
slight sketch of its^outlines may be given here. 

Parcival, who was a descendant of the first king of the Gral- 
Temple, Titurel, was destined to hold the office of his renowned 
ancestor ; but of this high destination he remained wholly ignorant 
for many years. He was educated in deep solitude, so as to be 
kept remote from all the follies of the world, until he determined 
to devote himself to the profession of chivalry. He passed several 
years in various adventures, and gained renown by the purity and 
bravery of his career, but vainly endeavoured to find satisfaction 
in worldly splendour and applause. He feit that he had some 
high destination, and yet could not determine its exact nature. 
At last he was led, by apparent accident, to the Castle of his 
ancestor, the Gral-King. Here he was suddenly introduced to a 
scene of the greatest splendour. He was led into a spacious hall, 
lighted by a hundred chandeliers ; and here four hundred knights 
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were ßitting on richly-embroidered couches, while incense was 
buming before them in four censers. Preparation appeared to 
have been made for some solemnity; but the mystery was as 
impressive as the splendour of the scene; for all who were present 
«eemed to be waiting for some event wliich did not take place. 
At la^t a door at one end of the hall was opened, and a brilliant 
procession entered. First four princesses walked in, clothed in 
£carlet robes, and bearing lights in golden candlesticks ; behind 
these walked eight noble maidens, dressed in green velvet, and 
bearing between them a costly table made of transparent hyacinth; 
next followed six maidens in brilliant silken dresses, who carried 
varioos richly-omamented articles of silver-plate to deck the table; 
and lastly, the queen of this fair Company came, bringing in her 
hands the precious glittering cup, the Gral, which she placed on 
the table before the king, who gazed upon it, but said nothing. In 
the midst of all this splendour there was deep grief and solemnity; 
for it appeared that the king had been fatally wounded, and was 
now kept alive only by looking upon the sacred cup. For some 
reason he was now no longer worthy to be its preserver, but was 
waiting for the arrival of the destined knight to whom he might 
4eliver up the guardianship of the Gral. Parcival, however, was 
lost in amazement, and did not venture to address to the king, or 
any of the Company, an inquiry conceming the meaning of the 
<jeremonies which he beheld. He received no invitation to remain 
in the Castle ; but as, on the next moming, he found preparations 
made for his departure, he rode away to find further adventures. 
After this, he wandered £är, and was engaged in various enter- 
prises for four years, endeavouring to find some worthy object of 
ambition; for his destination stiU remained a mystery. In the 
course of his travels, he was reminded several times by various 
persons that he had failed in the true object of his life, had ne- 
glected to perform a religious duty, and had involved many per- 
sons in deep sorrow on account of his neglect. Such reproofs only 
Äcrved to bewilder more and more the mind of Parcival. At last 
he finds an aged hermit, who undertakes to explain to him all the 
mystery which had attended his reception in the Gral-Castle. 
Trevrizent, the hermit, confessed that he himself belonged by birth 
to the royal race to whom the custody of the sacred cup was con- 
fided, but that he had made himself unworthy of the office by 
worldly ambition, and had therefore retired into solitude to spend 
his days in penance. He then related that the present king of 
the Gral-Castle had forfeited his place by having engaged in a 
worldly adventure, in which he had received a fatal wound ; and 
that now he lived only to await the arrival of the descendant of 
Titurely to whose hands he might confide the sacred cup. But it 

c 
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had been predicted that this destined gnardian wonld make liim- 
seif known by an inqniry respecting the health of the king, and 
the foture preservation of the Gnd. Parcival now understood that 
all the doubts and mysteries which had attended his career were 
the results of his having n^lected to make an eamest inqniiy 
respecting the meaning of the ceremonies which he had seen in 
the Castle. He is now tanght by the hermit that he must prepare 
himself for his office, not by martial courage and earthly ambiöon, 
bnt by deep repentance and homiliation. In the end of the story, 
ParciYal goes to the Castle, where he asks the expected qnestion, 
and is soon installed in his office as the ' Guardian of the GraL' 

This Singular and mystical legend may serve as a specimen of 
the serions romances of chiyalry. In some parts it may receiye 
a moral or religions Interpretation; but it would be difficolt to 
trace through all its adventures any consistent purpose. 'Die 
same remark may be applied to other romances of this period, 
which are fall of long descriptions, nnmerons digressions and com- 
plications of inddents, without an intell^ible plot. 

Some of the writers of romances foond their materials in andent 
history and poetry. Thus Heimbich von Yeldekin made a ro- 
mance out of Viigil's ' JE^eid ' (1184-88), but it contains no Vir- 
gilian taste or el^ance. Konbad von Wüszbubg, who died in 
1287, wrote a romance on the ' Trojan War * in a superior style. 
Lamfrecht, who liyed probably in the twelfth Century, wrote 
(or perhaps translated fix)m some French original) a ' Life of 
Alexander the Great.' In this work we find some invention, bot 
no consistency of plot. Some of its traits are amusing. The ex- 
tensive parts of the world still left undefined by geographic science, 
afforded, for the romancists, convenient theatres wherein to display 
the adventures of snpematural knights, fairies, and enchanters. 
Lamprecht could safely teil the wonders of remote India, where he 
prudently placed his hero beyond the reach of contradiction. In 
this romance of ' Alexander,' the hero gives, in a letter to his old 
tutor Aristotle, an account of some prodigies which he has seen. 
This letter contains the foUowing passage of beautifol fmcj : — 

iNDiAN wooi>-irni FH& 

* We entered here a shady wood, 
Where trees of spreading foliage stood. 
And twined their branches so togethert 
As to shnt out the sultry weather. 
Below, cool fountains bubbled ont^ 
And, winding playfolly about^ 
Moistened the mossy roots, and then 
Together flowed into a glen 
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Beside ihe pleasant wood, and here 
Was spread a lake as crystal clear. 

Shining birds, with tuneful throats, 
Oheered the forest with their notes ; 
And on the mossy turf there grew 
Large rose-bnds, beautiful to view — 
Some as white as monntain-snow ; 
Others had a ruddy glow. 
We gazed with wonder there, beholding 
!Each its fragrant leaves unfolding; 
For out of every flower-cup there 
Stepped a maiden rosy-fair, 
Bosy as evening skies, and bright 
In youth and joy as moming-light ! 

Among the forest-trees they played, 
And danced together on the glade ; 
And when these fairy-damsels sung, 
Within the wood their carols ning 
More tunefully than any bird, 
Or Instrument we ever heard ; 
And lulled by their melodious strain, 
We all forgot our toil and pain : 
Our life was like a pleasant stream, 
Or like a sweet, enchanting dream ; 
We longed for ever there to stay — 
AlaSy that joys should pass away ! 

Out forest'brides, who rose from flowers^ 

Faded with the fading bowers ; 

Buds that were so bright in May, 

Died when summer passed away ; 

And, like the flowers that once were bright^ 

Our fairies faded from our sight : 

'Mid withered leaves the breezes sighed^ 

The crystal fountains all were dried, 

The merry birds were dead or banished, 

And all our forest-pleasures vanished !' 

This romance does not conclude without a moral. Alexander, 
having conquered all the nations on earth, is represented as arriv- 
ing with Ms army at the gate of Faradise, which he intends to 
take by storm ! But an angel appears, and teils the hero that 
Paradise cannot be won in such a way, and exhorts him to go back 
into bis own country, and there to practise humility and other 
yirtues. The romance is here more favourable to the victor's 
character than history bas been. Alexander retums to Macedonia, 
where be rules bis people with justice and clemency for twelve 
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jearS) and then dies. ' And of all his dominions,* sajB the poet, 
' thcre remained for him, at last — 

' Scven feet of earih, and not a span 
More than for a common mau !' 

In addition to these foreign romances, the legends of the Chnrch 
supplied materials for many yersified narratives; bnt of these it 
would be difficult to quote any snited to a modern taste. Among 
a few stories of popnlar origin and moral pnrport left by this pe- 
riod, * Der Anne Heinrich ' (* Poor Henry '), which -was written by 
Hartmamn, may be noticed, on account of the simple pathos of 
some passages. 



LYRICAL POETRY. 

The practicc of versification was exceedingly fäshionable doring 
this time. Mauy knights, and noblemen, and even kings, were 
competitors in this exercise of ingenuity. Two kings of the 
Hohenstaufen House, one king of Bohemia, Duke Henry of 
l^reslau, and the Margrave Otto of Brandenburg, are included in 
the catalogue of one hundred and sixty minstrels, or Minnesingers. 
Yet some of these titled minstrels could neither read nor write. 
We find one of them, Ulrich (whose autobiography has been pre- 
servod), carrying about a letter from his lady for a week, and com- 
plaining that he could find no leamed clerk to explain it. The 
lays of these Minnesingers were recited or sung in courtly assem- 
blios of knights and ladies, and seyeral courts were engaged 
in rivah'y for the honours of poetical genius. Such was the pre- 
valcnco of the fashion of versification, and so ready were royal and 
noble patrons to reward munificently even feeble efibrts in poetry, 
that Stricker, a satirical writer of this period, teils us how some of 
the kings of Austria roade themselves bankrupts by their love of 
niinstrelsy. The short lyrics, or * Minnelieder,'* which won such 
high prises, are geneitdly devoted to the praise of fair ladies. Few 
of thom have remarkable poetical value, though they are inte- 
rcating as literary curiosities. The authors of these amiable and 
hai'mless littlo songs were military men; yet they did not write 
ono martial lyric. Tlioy lived in a pictnresque and romantic 
opoch) and had witnesscd or heard of such events as the Corona- 
tion of Frederick I. atHome, the conquest of Milan, the reconcilia- 
tion of the Fopo and the Emperor at Yenioe, and the Crusades; 
yot of all these movements we find scarcely a trace in their lyrics, 
whicli are g«neraUy sentimental. Their lyre had only three strings : 
ono was tunod to tlie praise of spring and pleasant weather; an- 
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otlier thrilled to celebrate the beauty of noble ladies; and the 
third was devoted to the laments of disappointed aflfection. The 
same degeneracy which took place in the romances of chivalry may 
be observed also in its lyrical poetry. 

NiTHART, who died before 1246, and whose verses show some 
metricaltact; Frauenlob (1250-1318); Friedrich von Hausen, 
who feil in a Crusade in 1190, and many other minstrels, might be 
described here, but we find little that is original or distinctive in 
their verses. The feminine tone of their lyrics, when contrasted 
with their martial profession, must be regarded as one of the Sin- 
gular caprices of ^hion; but it may be partly explained by the 
fact, that these lyrics were not composed to be read, but to be sung 
or recited with a musical accompaniment. It is probable that the 
music of these lays was esteemed as of higher importance than 
the meaning. Modem operas show that verses written for music 
seldom rise above mediocrity in poetry. We find a curious in- 
ßtance of the taste of this period in a controversy which was raised 
among the Minnesingers on the question, whether the word weib 
(woman) or the word frau (lady) was the more worthy to be used 
in poetry. Frauenlob gained his name by the part which he as- 
sumed in this contest, and, as a reward for his Services, his body 
was carried to the grave in 1318 by the ladies of Mayence, who 
poured copious libations of wine upon his tombstone. It is only 
iair to add to this brief sketch, that some part of the delicate re- 
spect still paid to ladies in Germany and England may be fau'ly 
ascribed to the influence of the romancists of chivaliy and the 
Minnesingers. 

Walter von der Vogelweide (1170-1227) must be distin- 
guished from all his contemporaries, on account of the moral and 
religious purport of his lyrics. He probably accompanied Frederick 
n. in a Crusade, and passed the remainder of his life as a wandering 
minstrel, visiting several German courts. He wrote some senti- 
mental songs, but was more remarkable as the author of some short 
poems of a religious and didactic purport, in which he often ven- 
tured to direct his satire against the Pope. Two or three speci- 
mens of Walter's poems may be subjoined. The first seems to 
allude to the troublous times which followed the death of the 
Emperor Henry VI. in 1197, when the conflict of the Guelfs with 
the Hohenstaufen party produced great social miseries in Germany 
for several years. The second poem is Gurions, as it appears to be 
a sincere personal confession of the motive which led many knights 
to engage in the Crusades. The third translation is a favom-able 
specimen of Walter's lighter lyrics. 



i 
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A MEDITATION. 

^I sat^ one day, upon a stone, 
Rapt in a musing fit, alone, 
And resting on my hand mj head, 
Thus to mysel^ in thought^ I said — 
^ How, in these times of care and strif e, 
Shall I direct mj fleeting life ? 
Three precious jewels I require 
To satisfy my heart's desire : 
The first is honour, bright and dear ; 
The next is wealih ; but (far more dear !) 
The third is Heaven's approving smile.'' 
Then, afler I had mosed a while, 
I saw that it was vain to pine 
For these three pearls in one small shnne ; 
To find within one heart a place 
For honour, wealth, and heavenly grace ; 
For how oan one, in days like these, 
Heaven and the world together please V 

A LAMENT. 

* Ah ! my best years have fled away, 
Like dreams, or like a ininstreFs lay ; 
I see, once more, my native ground. 
And wonder as I look around; 
For now I seem a stranger here, 
Where many fii^es onoe were dear: 
My playmates all are gray and old; 
The land itself seems drear and cold : 
They've felled the trees on yonder hill; 
The river flows beside it stiU ; 
Bat my best years have passed away 
As on the sea the drops of spray, 
Or like the waves npon the shore — 
I say ** alas !" for evermore. 

Time, like the earth wiUi flowers bei^ead 
In youthfol spring, is dark and dead 
When age and cares are Coming on, 
And friends and pleasures all are gone. 
One consolation now remains — 
To combat on the holy plains, 
Not for riches, nor renown, 
Bnt for an everlasting crown; 
For absolution, for release 
From all my sins ; for rest and peace. 
May I but tread that sacred shorc I * 
Then will I say ** alas " no more !* 

* Palestine. 
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OERMAN LADIES. 

* Gennan Ladies ! I will teil 
What will surely please you well. 
'Tis a minsirers sweetesi task. 
And for no reward I ask : 
Only, when my song is done, 
Smile^ and so my prize is won ! 

In many conntries I have been. 

And noble knights and ladies seen ; 

But here alone I find my rest ; 

Old Germany is still the best ! 

6ome other lands have pleased me well; 

Bot here — 'tis here I choose to dwell ! 

Oeiman men have Tirtues rare. 
Bot German maids are angels fair ! 
If a noble knight would find 
A lady pure, and true and kind, 
Let hun come to our fair land. 
And win a German maiden's hand. 
Ifow reward me for my song; 
And may I live to praise yoa long I' 

One of the pleasing features ia the lays of the Minnesingers is 
the genuine ddight with which they hail the retum of spring, and 
the beaaties of summer. One stanza from a song for May-day, by 
Gönnt Ck)KBAD of Eirchberg, is a fair specimen of many similar 
Ijrics: — 

MAY-DAY. 

^May comes, after April's rain, 

Chasing wintry cares away; 
Hasten, chO^dren ! o'er the piain, 

See young Spring his gems display. 
From his rosy hand he showers 
Cer hill and valley lovely flowers, 
With herbs and pleasant grass between ; 
And all the woods again are green ; 
While, in the bosom of the vale, 
The nightingale pours out her tale. 
Boys and maidens 1 in a ring, 

Dance in honour of the day ; 
While all who will not dance, must sing ; 

^ Be blessings on the month of May I" ' 

The minstarelsy which, in its early period, was devoted to such 
^easant themes, was in later times changed into satire. The fol< 
lowfflrs of W&lter wrote moral and satirical verses, which give some 
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glimpses into tlie cluuncter of their age. Thos Bedwar T<nf 
ZwETER sadrises the mixtnre of seciilar with sacred Offices in tlie 
f oDowing line« : — 

* Monastic beards and sharen crowns^ 
And capea and hoodi, and friare^ gowns, 
I find enoogfa ; but mnst cmfeaa 
Few men are worthj of th^ dien. 
I do not like, cpon one dish, 
A mixture stränge of fowl and fish ; 
Nor can I nnderäand aright 
A knightljT monk, or monkish knighL* 

To explain the censnre of Remmar, we mnst refer to such a cha- 
racter as Christian, the Archbishop of Mentz, who lired in the 
twelfth centory, and of whom it is redOrded that ' he wore, nndor 
bis sacerdotal robe, a coat of maü,' and that ' in varions battiea 
he faad slain nine enemies with bis own band.* 



DroAcnc VERsmcATioy. 

The moral and satirical verses of Walter prodnced an effect 
extending isLr beyond the circle of conrtly minstrels, and estab- 
lished a school of didactic yersification, which had some impor- 
tant resnlts. Walter was the first among the nobility who wrote 
for the people; who, forgetting the distinctions of rank and 
fashion, spoke as a man to bis fellow-men. 

It is probable that he was the author of one of the earliest and 
most populär of didactic books, which was entitled ' Freidank*s 
Moderation,* and was written, as we are told, by a Cmsader in 
Syria in 1229. At least we are certain that the pure ethics of 
this manual accord well with the sentiments found in Walter^s 
lyrics. This little book, quite unpretending as a literary Per- 
formance, scrved as a model for several other writings on morals, 
which maintained their popularity down to the time of Luther. 
Indeed almost the only interest which can be found in German 
litcrature from 1300 to 1517, consists in the didactic purport of a 
scrics of populär manuals which followed * Freidank,' and were 
powcrful enough to hasten such an event as the Reformation. 
The writings of Walter, Tirkler, Stricker, and Hugo, undoubtedly 
prcparcd the people to rcceive the doctrines of Luther. 

Next to the work of 'Freidank' (or Walter), a little book 
entitled * Der Winsbeke ' (1250) may be mentioned. It professes 
to contain the advice of an agcd king of Tyrol addressed to bis 
WiRNT, one of the writers of romances, is supposed to have 
the author of tlüs didactic work. Though written in yerse, 
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it has no poetical pretensions, and therefore, for the sake of con- 
ciseness, we may reduce its doctrine to a summary in prose : — 

THE KING OF TYROL'S ADVICE TO HIS SON. 

' My son, remember that^ in order to bear your sword and shield 
bonourably, you mast have wisdom and virtue, and must not be 
guided whoUy by the fashions of society. You have now bright 
hopes ; but the world will in many ways disappoint you ; yet never 
be discouraged in your pursuit of what is good. Be not imposed 
npon by appearances. Pay no respect to rank or high birth alone ; 
for nobility without virtue is like good grain thrown away on the 
water. . Bestow all due care upon your possessions, and avoid all 
prodigality : I would rather bury you than see you become a 
gambler ; yet you must not worship your riches. Exercise reason- 
able hospitality, and give bread to the poor. Respect your own 
Word. Leam to say and mean ** Yes" and **No.*' Do not be afraid of 
difficulties. On the other side, do not waste your powers on objects 
too great for you. Do not act like a young.bird who leaves bis nest 
before bis wings are fledged. If a stone lies in your path, and is too 
heavy to be lifted, let it lie still, and step over it or beside it. You 
will find perhaps, even in high rank, some ladies who are hardly 
worthy of their titles ; but I warn you not to follow the example of 
those who rail against women. Honourable ladies are the brightest 
Ornaments of our lifo. In their society we find our best solace ; and 
all the cares and teils of our worldly lifo are forgotten. The good 
wife and mother, seated in the centre of her family, is the best jewel 
in the crown of society. He who does not honour such a woman, 
has no honour in himself. In your religion you must not be 
offended by the inconsistencies of its teachers. If they say what is 
true, respect and obey their doctrine, leaving them to give an 
account of their own practice.' 

This kind of moral lay-teaching was developed further by 
Thomas Tikkler, who seems to have been, by birth, an Italian, 
and who wrote a book entitled * The Italian Guest ' in 1216, which 
gives a code of ethics for the use of * unleamed men.' The fol- 
lowing summary will convey the purport of this work : — 

PLAIN TEACHING FOR THE PEOPLE. 

* The people have too long been bewildered by stränge legends 
and romances, which, if they contain any good moral, have it wrapped 
up in such an obscure dress, that common readers cannot find it out. 
I have no objection to some good stories as an amusement for young 
people ; indeed I must give praise to Master Wolfram for his 
romances ; but the piain people can find no safe guidance in such 
books ; and I think it is time that they should be instructcd in a 
clearer style, not by fahles and allegories, but by direct arguments 
and precepts. Let it be understood that my Intention is to address 
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ihe common people, the laity.* It is evident now Üiat the people 
eannot safely foUow the examples of their superiors. We hikve had, 
indeed, too much following of fashion, but too little clear moral 
teaching. We must no longer worehip rank. As to the pretensions 
of high descent, we are all noble enough in this respect if we would 
live in accordance with our ancestry ; for we all have one Father, 
^ who is in Heaven." To do right is the true badge of nobility. 

But to proceed to my principal topic. Afler considering long the 
numerous £Euilts to which men are prone, I have found that thej all 
proceed from the want of one, the greatest of all virtues — eteadfagi' 
ness, This is indeed the mother of all the other virtues. We are to 
rule the world, and not to be govemed by it ; for the world is füll of 
changes; but virtue is firmness itself. What are deceit, double- 
mindedness, avarice, arrogance, luxury, gambling, and many other 
vices, but so many expressions of an unsteadfast mind? On the 
other hand, do we not admire even the heroes of our Nibelungen- 
Lied, in spite of all their carelessness of human life, on account of 
their stea^fast good faith to each other! The man who is not 
steadfast in his purpose, can bring no good action to perfection. He 
plays with the surfaces of things like one who runs his eye over a 
long line of books ; while the scholar, who is determined to leam 
something, fixes his attention on one book until he has mastered it. 
Many men of an unsteadfast character soon become weary of the 
practice of virtue, because it does not always appear to have an im- 
mediate reward in this life. Some will even say that the careless 
and vicious enjoy life more than the virtuous ; but this is a hasty and 
false conclusion. The virtuous man derives good both from pain 
and pleasure ; the vicious man derives real good from neither. Even 
the attacks of evil men on the good are overruled for the benefit of 
the latter. Tet let it not be supposed that this forms any excuse 
for the eviL That will be judged by its Intention. It was a just and 
wholesome punishment for David when Absalom revolted ; never- 
theless the young man was guilty in that rebellion. Besides, let us 
not exaggerate in our views of lUe. Even the vicious men whom we 
find in prosperity may have some virtues, and their temporary wel- 
fare may be the result of these virtues. For instance, a selfish man 
may be industrious, and may prosper, not because he is selfish, but 
because he is industrious. But what are all the riches of vicious 
men when contrasted with the true inward prosperity of the good 
man ? Affliction makes him acquainted with patience ; impoverish- 
ment leaves him in possession of his dearest property ; when banished 
from his home, he has a home in his own soul to which he can 
retire, and even the darkness of a dungeon will be relieved by the 
light of a good conscience. He cares not how long, but how ijpdly he 
may live ; and he cares not where he may die ; for out of every 
country there is a straight path to heaven. There is a wrongnotion 
abroad that the common people eannot be wise and good, because 

*The Word Laie (layman) is still understood in Germany as the opposite of Gelehrter 
<a Scholar). 
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thej are not leamed clerks. Now I deplore the neglect of leam- 
ing. I fear that if AristoÜe were living now, he would find no 
Alexander to reverence him. But I say tiiere is a sort of leaming 
which every man ought to have. He who directs his life well, iinder- 
stands the best sort of grammar : to speak from the heart, and teil 
the truth, is very good dialectic, and it will serve very well for rhe- 
toric also : he who rans up a long score of good actions, succeeds 
well in arithmetic : and the man whose life is starry with virtues, is 
a famons astronoraer. This is the kind of education which all the 
people onght to have.' 

Stricker wrote a series of short tales and fables, connected by 
moraUßing passages, in 1230. To this book he gave the title * Die 
Welt ' — (* The World ') . It is marked by a populär and democratic 
tendency, and is füll of severe censures upon the aristocracy. An- 
other book of a similar character, but of greater harshness of satire, 
was entitled * Der Kenner/ and was written by Hugo of Trimberg at 
the close of the thirteenth Century. The writer appears to have 
been a man of some leaming. He teils us that he called his book 

* Der Renner' (* The Runner '), because he intended it to run through 
the length and breadth of the country, and this Intention was fairly 
fulfilled; for Freidank's little book and * Der Renner' retained their 
places as £avourites among the German people down to the sixteenth 
Century; and Sebastian Brandt, a congenial writer, reproduced 
Hugo's satirical work in 1549. This book is characterised by the 
greatest independence of thought and freedom of expression. The 
only moral authority which Hugo will admit is in the Scriptures, 
and he complains that many of the higher classes in his times knew 

* more of the adventures of Prince Arthur than of the Bible.' We 
can hardly present one literary extract from this eamest little book ; 
for it is so füll of violent satire and invective against the aristocracy 
and the clergy, that its unimpeded circulation and popularity is a 
curious instajice of the lenity or the oversight of the ecclesiastical 
authorities. If Hugo had addressed his discourse vivd voce to 
a congregation of a few hundreds, he would probably have been 
silenced; but, through lus book, he was allowed to address tens of 
thousands in the most effectual manner. And such was the in- 
fluence of * The Runner' and similar books, that we may clearly trace 
from 1300 to the era of the Reformation the progress of a school of 
lay-doctrine which was opposed to a great part of the teaching of 
the Church, and yet was allowed to prevail among the people. The 
didactio contents of Hugo's book were varied by many humorous 
and satirical fables, of which the following is a specimen: — 

CONFESSION. 

' Sly Reynard, with the "Wolf, one day, 
Travelled to Home, and on their way 
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Tliey overtook the Ass, and so 

All thrce to Komo together go. 

And when they saw tho city near, 

The Wolf Said to bis cousin dear — 

** Re}'nard, my plan 1*11 name to you : — 

The Pope, we know, has much to do : 

I doubt if bo can spend bis.time 

To hear our catalogucs of crime. 

'Twill spare some trouble for tbe Pope 

(And also for oursclves, I hope, 

As we may 'scape witb penance less), 

If to cacb otbor we confess : 

Let each describe bis greatest sin — 

So, witbout preface, Pll begin. 

To notice triflcs I disdain ; 

But one fact gives my conscience pain. 

'Tis tbis : — tbere dwelt beside tbe Rhino 

A man wbo lived by feeding swine. 

He bad a sow who ramblcd wide, 

Wbile all her pigs witb bunger cried. ' 

At last I longed on pork to dine — 

I killed and ate tbat cniel swine. 

Her little ones, dcserted now. 

Oft moved my pity, Pll avow ; 

I ended all tbeir woes one night — 

Now let my punishment be light !*' 

** Well," Said the Fox, ** your sin was 

small, 
And hardly can for penance call ; 
For such a venial transgression 
Tou've made amends by tbis confession. 
And now 1*11 do as you have done ; 
Of all my sins Pll name but one : 
A man such noisy fowls would keep, 
Tbat no one near bis bouse could sleep ; 
The crowings of bis cbanticleer 
Disturbed the country far and near. 
Distracted by the noise, one night 
I went and stopped bis crowing quite ; 
But tbis feat ended not the matter ; 
The bens bcgan to crow and chatter ; 
And so (the deed I slightly nie) 
I killed them and tbeir chickens too.*' 
« WeU,** Said the Wolf, « to hush tbat din 
Was surely no alarming sin. 
Abstain from poultry for three days. 
And, if you like, amend your ways. 
But now the Ass must be confessed — 
Donkey I bow far bavo you transgressed V* 
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** Ah !" Said the Ass with dismal bray, 
^ Tou know I have not much 
For I have toiled from day to 
And done for master Service good, 
In carrying water, com, and wood ; 
Bat once, in winter-time, 'tis tnie, 
I did what I perhaps must nie : — 
A countryman, to keep him warm 
(We had, just then, a snowy storm), 
Had put some straw into his shoes — 
To bite it I cöuld not refuse ; 
And so (for hunger was my law) 
I took, or stole, a Single straw.'* 

*There ! say no more !" the Fox exclaimcd ; 

* For want of straw that man was lamed ; 

His feet were bitten by the frost ; 

'Tis probable his life was lost. 

What shall be done to such a sinner ? 

The "Wolf must have you for his dinner." ' 

Such simple and humorous fahles, often conveying some sly 
Satire against the clergy and the nobility, were the most populär 
productions of the Middle Ages. But the most remarkable satire 
of this period was the epic fable of * Reynard, the Fox,' which 
had a very early origin, and has remained as a fevourite of the 
German people for several centuries. There is even some reason 
to Buppose that this long fable was populär in some form among 
the Franks in the fifth Century. The heroes of the tale are all 
animals : Isengrim (the wolf), Eeginhart (the fox), and Bruno (the 
bear) ; and many others were added as the original was altered and 
enlarged. It is impossible to assign the authorship of this fable 
to any particular name or date. A Latin version, styled ^ Isen- 
grim,' was written in the beginning of the twelfth Century. About 
the middle of the same period, Heinrich der Gleisner of Alsace 
reproduced the tale in an extended form in German, and after- 
wards it passed through several other versions. In the fifteenth Cen- 
tury it was translated into Low-German, or Dutch, by Baumann, 
and this version was for some time erroneously regarded as an 
original work. Again * Reynard' reappeared as a populär work 
at the era of the Reformation. Even Goethe amused his leisure 
by writing a modemised version of this old fable. German artists 
have bestowed upon it many illustrations. The nature of the 
Story maybe easily imagined: Reynard's tricks involve him in 
many perplexities, out of which he escapes by ready wit : at last 
he is tried at the court of King Lion, where the wolf, the bear^ 
the ass, the dog — ^in short, almost the whole üaxQÜy oi c^dccxx^^^ 
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— appear as witnesses against him, and their testimony is so con- 
clnsive, that he is condemned to be hanged immediately. The 
executioners — ^the bear and the cat — ^hurry the prisoner away to 
the Bcaffold, where a great crowd is impatiently waiting to be 
edified by the final scene. Reynard mounts the platform solemnly, 
but does not even now despair of life. * I now see death imme- 
diately before me/ says he, * and I only beg permission to address 
a few words of simple truth and penitence to the people. They 
may possibly serve as a waming to other offenders.' ' If he is 
allowed to speak five words/ says the bear, adjusting the cord on 
the prisoner's neck, 'he -will escape even nowT But the king 
grants the reqnest of Beynard, who thus begins his yery homble 
confession : — 

' KEYNARD's last TRICK. 

< I See not one in all this throng 
To whom I have not done some wrong ; 
And now, upon the scaffold here, 
I wish to make my conscience clear. 
I will not even one sin conceal : 
When but a cub, I leamed to steal. 
How well I recollect the day 
When first I saw young lambs at play, 
And carried off my earliest prey ! 
From little crimes I passed to great. 
The Wolf soon chose me as his mate : 
** Our compact," so he said, ** was fated, 
Because onr families were related.** 
I cannot teil our mnrders all — 
He killed the great, and I the small ; 
Bat this (with death so near) Tll say — 
He never gave me half the prey 1 
With selfishness and hmiger keen^ 
He oflen lefb the bonos too clean. 
Yet hunger I have never known : 
I had a pantry all my own ; 
Of booty such a plenteous störe, 
Twould serve me for my life and more : 
All Stolen I 'Twas a wicked thing; 
And yet — that theft preservkd the King ! 
for there was at that time, you see^ 
A very foul conspiracy 
To kill the King 1 (With death so near, 
ril teil it all 1) These traitors here— 
(Yet what for me will it avail 
ToteUit! 'Tisafrightfultale!)"' 

The curiosity of the queen is excited by these dark insinnations, 
e begs a respite for Reynard, who descends firom the scaffold 
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in sly trinmph, to give to the king fuU particulars of the fäbulous 
conspiracy. During the consequent inyestigation, Reynard makes 
Mb escape with impnnity. 

Collections of jokes and bnrlesqne anecdotes were very populär 
during this and the following period. Stricker, ahready mentioned 
as a writer of satirical fahles, was the anthor of a favourite book 
entitled ' Parson Amis/ which relates the exploits of a travelling 
impostor, who is said to have been an Englishman, and whose 
career was a continuous triumph of ready wit and cnnning. For 
instance, a bishop, having heard of the tricks of Parson Amis, 
pays a visit to the delinquent, and the following conversation 
takes place : — 

THE TRIAL OF PARSON AMIS. 

Bishop, Ton profess to have great cunning ; bnt for yonr rogaery 
yon deserve to lose your living. Now I shiall pnt two or three 
questions to yon, and i£ you do not answer them correctly, you must 
lose your pansh. 

Amis. Yery well, my lord ; I hope I shall be able to reply so as 
to please you. 

Bishop. How many days have passed away since the time of 
Adam? 

Amis. Only seven, my lord, but repeated many times. 

Bishop. Where is the middle of the world I 

Amis. My parish church is situated exactly on the spot, my lord. 
If yon do not believe me, you can send your servants to measure 
the World ; but of course I shall keep my living until they have 
done it. 

Bishop. You shall not escape in this way, sir. How far is it from 
earth to heaven f 

Amis. It is exactly as far as my voice can be heard, my lord. If 
you will go up^ I will stand here and shout ; and if you do not hear 
me, of course I shall forfeit my church. 

Bishop. I am determined to puzzle you, sir. You have boasted 
that you could teach an ass to read : now, if you do not prove that 
assertion true, you shall lose your place. Now, sir. 

Amis. Yery well, my lord. I will do what I have said ; but even 
a clever man requires some twenty years to master any science : 
now, to teach an ass to read, I must have thirty years allowed, and 
then I shall be ready to leave my parish if the ta^ is not done. 

Such were the jokes of the thirteenth Century. All the produc- 
tions which have been mentioned in this section were written in 
Short and familiär verses. Of German prose during this period 
little can be said, for it hardly existed. The remains which have 
been preserved are chiefly found in a collection of sermons remark- 
able for their simplicity and warmth of style. In these times 
missionaries of the Orders of Mendicant Friare tt&'vcü(\fö^ likurao!^ 
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the coontry preaching with zeal and great effect, Bometimes in 
cathedrals, and at other times under a tree in a village, or on a 
hill-side. We read of Berthold, one *of the Franciscan friars, that 
thousandfi of the people followed him from one place to another, 
and that his congregation was ßometimes numbered at twenty 
thousand. It is curious to find in one of the sermons of this friar, 
who died in 1272, a passage like the following, which may remind 
US of the style of Jeremy Taylor: — 

* I will show, by an example, how little we can say worthily of 
the glory of God. What can a child unbom know of the glory of 
ihis World in which we dwell ? Of the bright sun, the sparkling 
Stars, the splendours of jewels, or the virtuos of plants and trees ; 
of the music of varioiis instruments, or the melodies of many birds ; 
or of the splendid array of gold and silk produced by the skill of 
men ? What can the child say of these things ? And thus we are 
incapable of speaking worthily of the wonderful pleasures of Fara- 
4ise. As the moon, ihe stars, and the planets, borrow all their light 
from the sun, so all the heavenly hosts of saints and angels, fi^m 
the highest to the lowest, receive all their gladness, brightness, 
honour, majesty, and beauty, from the countenance of the Lord. It 
is because they look upon Him that they become so beautiful.' 

A short extract from another of Berthold's sermons may serve 
to Show the popukrity of versification during this period :- 

*I exliort you, my hearers, to be on your guard against these 
Jheretics. But you say, ** Brother Berthold, how shall we discover 
them, as they are so much like good people V* Well, I will teil you 
how to find them out by seven words ; and I should like these seven 
words to be made into a song, that so you might all sing it, and re- 
member it until your death. Now, if there is a ballad-maker in my 
congregation, let him mark these words, and put them into a song, 
and let it be short and sweet, and ring so prettily, that even the little 
children may Icam it and sing it. There once lived a bad heretic, 
who put his false doctrines into songs, and taught the children to sing 
them about the streets : and I should like now to use his own plan 
against him and all who are like him.' 

In concluding these notices of Gennan poetry in the age of 
clüvalry, we must observe that our specimens of vemacular pro- 
duetions do not give any just notion of the leaming of this period. 
Frederick 11. was the patron of many scholars, and favoured the 
progress of universities. In his address which accompanied a pre- 
«ent of the works of Aristotle to the university of Bologna, he 
wrote : — * Science (or literature) must always attend the progress 
«of legislation and the pursuit of war ; for without tliat leaming 
wliich enlightens and strengthens the mind, all our plans of con- 
quest and govemment may lead only to ignorance, sensual indo- 
lence, and barbarism.' 
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1300—1517. 

This period, extending from the reign of Rudolphus I. to the 
begiimiiig of the Reformation, was crowded with erents of social 
importance, while its literature was remarkably poor. Some of 
its movements might have supplied choice materisJs for novelists 
and dramatists ; bnt it was especially a time of decay in poetry. 
Some attempts were made to continne the series of national 
legends ; but they are hardly worthy of notice. The palmy days 
of the minstrels and romancists were now passing away. Rudol- 
phos was an economical prince, who mended his own doublet to 
spare money, and as he had no taste for minstrelsy, the composers 
of songs who went to his court found no rewards there. Still 
some inferior princes encouraged versification ; but the prizes 
were now so much reduced in value, that many knights and noble- 
men left the field in favour of inferior competitors. Chaplains, 
doctors, schoolmasters, weavers, blacksmiths, and shoemakers now 
endeavoured to mend their fortunes by rhyming. A versifying 
mania pervaded all classes of society. There is no exaggeration 
in this Statement, though it may read like a caricature. It is 
worthy of notice that in this time, as poetry sank rapidly into 
dulness and commonplace, the so-called poets rose proportionally 
in conceit and arrogance. The worst versification claimed the 
faighest reward ; and Rudolphus was most bitterly satirised because 
he would not patronise poetasters like Beheim and Suchenwirt. 
The vocation of minstrelsy in these times was frequently connected 
with the profession of heraldry, and was generally venal and 
adulatory. 

Michael Beheim may fairly represent the writers of verse during 
this period. He was bom in low circumstances in 1421, and 
leamed the trade of a weaver; but some nobleman unwisely en- 
couraged him to leave this trade, and try the profession of min- 
strelsy. Accordingly he visited various courts, where he recited 
Verses on such topics as ancestry and heraldry, and was ready to 
celebrate in verse the virtues of any gentleman who would pay. 
The venality of the times appears without any disguise in the ad- 
ventures of Beheim as related by himself, which present a sad 
caricature of the profession of such minstrels as Wolfram and 
Walter. When tumed away with contempt by several courts^ 
Beheim lamented that he had ever left his loom. ^e ^"dW. tvo\. 
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wonder that he failed as a poet, when we have read the following 
Bpecimen of his verses : — 

* I mean to weave fine linen-cloth no more ; 
Tet I am not ashamed of my old trade : 
It served me very well in days of yore, 
Ere, as a minstrel, from my home I strayed. 
But now (I hope it will not starve me quite) 
The other trade (of rhyme) I have to ply ; 
To make good verses now is my deligfat^ 
And must be, I suppose, until I die. 
Tet 'twoiild be well to throw all rhymes aside : 
"With poverty I have continual strife ; 
In search of friends I wander far and wide — 
I never was so ragged in my life ! ' 

Another poor minstrel of this time, named REGENBOaEN, makes 
a similar confession; bat pleads that distress first excited him to 
make verses. He says : — 

* I, Begenbogen, was a smith, and in my trade I toiled^ 
But poverty upon me feil, and all my efforts foiled ; 
Therefore I sought another trade, and tnmed to making rhyme, 
But heartily I now repent such wasting of my time !' 

These notices show to what a low condition minstrelsy was re- 
duced. But some versifiers who understood the tendency of their 
times, and wrote comic, didactic, and satirical pieces, to suit the 
populär taste, found considerable success. A monk named Boneb, 
for instance, wrote, in 1330, a book of short stories and fahles, 
which became very populär. It was one of the first books of 
which copies were multiplied by printing, as it was issued from 
the press in 1461. The following is a specimen of its contents : — 

THE PAKISTAN STUDENT. 

' Fve read about a certain knight, 
Whose son's poor wits were never bnght ; 
But still the father was resolved 
The difficulty should be solved, 
And that his son, so dull and dark, 
Should prove a very leam^d clerk : 
John, he determined, should be sent 
To Paris :— so the darling went, 
And thero succeeded very well 
In — spending more than I can teil. 
He drank and played ; but there's a doubt 
Whether his books were well wom out. 
Some years (and florins) passed away, 
And then the son retumed one day. 
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Tlie faiher spread his daintiest cheer 

!For friends who came from £Eur and near, 

Oongratulating sire and son 

for all the lore at Paris won. 

John drew a long and studious face 

(Tor every dnnce may leam grimace) : 

He nodded well, and shook lua head. 

And, wisely, very Utile said. 

Then, when the dinner-time was o'er. 

He stood beside an open door, 

And studiously beheld the sky — 

The moon was shining, füll and high. 

Then whispered some good friends together r 

^ He knows the laws of winds and weather. 

Astronomy ! — he knows it all, 

And what to-morrow will befall." 

The father was a happy man 

Until the son to talk began ; 

For opening wide his mouth, he said — 

" One thing does puzzle my poor head ; 

'Tis this : — the moon that you see there 

And that at Paris make a pair 

Bo much alike, I cannot see 

Their difference in the least degree I" — 

At this the father shook his head, 

And to his fi*iends, in anger, said : 

** Be wamed by me — don't send to school 

A boy predestined for a fool. 

My florins now I dearly rue — 

He comes, a dunce, from Paris too 1"' 

Some knowledge of this very dull period is necessary, in order 
that we may form a just estimate of the Lutheran era ; for all the 
events of that era were consequences of the State of society in Grer- 
many dnring the fourteenth and fifteenth centnries. The unhappy 
domestic condition of the coimtry had been neglected during the 
enthusiasm whichhad attended the Cmsades ; but when this excite- 
ment had passed away, discord, enmity, and violence began to pre- 
vaübetween the clergy, the nobility, and the lower classes of society. 
National literature from 1300 to 1517 consisted in a great measure 
in bitter satires. Indeed we might, in accordance with facts, pro- 
ceed farther, and say that, from the beginning of the fourteenth 
to the middle of the seventeenth Century, the most remarkable 
literature was of a satirical description. These three centuries and 
a-half of Satire were also times of severe political and ecclesias- 
tical Contentions. The intellectual world truly represented the con- 
dition of society. When we read the violent and unpolished in- 
Tectives of any one of the countless satirists of these tm^B, 'w^ «c^ 
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disposed to snspect exaggeration in his censures ; but after read- 
ing the same complaints expressed by many writers, in various 
times and places, we must be convinced that they had real grounds 
for their discontent. Walter, the minstrel, began the satirical 
fltyle. His moral poems are füll of such passages as the foUowing : 
— * Faithlessness is in all our ways; violence is in our streets; 
peace and justice are wounded. If I look through creation, I find 
«igns of hatred and strife among aU creatures ; yet order is pre- 
served; but among men we have anarchy.* Heinmar, another 
minstrel, employs similar complaints. HüGO says : — ' Robberies, 
murders, and buming of houses, are the sacrifices we ofier to Hea- 
ven. Our laws are all venal : a righteous judge is a white raven.' 
Konrad, a monk, wrote on the necessity of new regulations between 
the peasantry and their lords. SüCHENWIRT says : — * The valour 
of our knights is now displayed in the cruel extortions which they 
practise on the Jews and others.' Regenbogen, the rhyming 
blacksmith, not only complained bitterly, but suggested a remedy 
for the evils of his times. He says: — *The clergy, the nobility, 
and the peasantry, should unite for the good of the country ; but 
these three classes are now living in enmity.' Lastly, Rosenplüt 
wrote a satire in which he introduced the * Grand Sultan ' as the 
* reformer * of Christendom. 

Among the minstrels of this period, one named Oswald may be 
noticed, as his verses contain many curious details of a life of 
Strange adventure, and also of the manners of his times. There 
may be some exaggeration in his Statements, but, on the whole, 
they present a fair view of the career of an adventurer in the four- 
teenth Century. Oswald von Wolkenstein, descended from a 
noble family in the Tyrol, was bom in 1367. He teils us that, 
during his boyhood, he leamed * to ride, to sing, to play on the 
violin, the harp, the drum, and the trumpet,* and also ' the science 
of cookery.' JHis Imagination was so excited by the perusal of 
romances, that, when ten years old, he followed a Company of 
knights who were travelling from Austria to Prussia. He was 
employed as a squire, and gained favour by his talents in min- 
strelsy. Subsequently he wandered over Germany and other 
parts of the continent ; then travelled in England and Ireland ; and, 
in 1388, was engaged in warfare in Scotland. After his retum to 
the north of Germany, he accompanied a mercantile expedition to 
the peninsula of Crimea, and visited Armenia and Persia. He 
then eamed a passage to Candia by acting ^ as a cook in the ves- 
sei.' After shipwreck, battles, and many other adventures, he 
retumed to his home when twenty-five years old ; but liis friends 
did not know him, as his fäce was sunbumt and wrinkled, his hair 
was partly gray, and he had lost an eye. These misfortunes, 
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however, he regarded as proofs of *bold knighthood,' and now 
paid his addresses to * a fair lady named Sabina.' This lady did 
not esteem his Services as sufficient to merit her hand, but bade 
him win it by makmg a pilgrimage to Palestine. Long before 
Oswald arrived at Jerusalem, Sabina was married to another 
knight. In 1401, Oswald was fighting against the Moors in Spain. 
To reward his merits as a knight and a minstrel, the qneen of 
Arragon, with her own band, pierced his ears, and * decorated 
them with costly rings.' Soon afterwards he was in France, where 
'the queen suspended a fine diamond on his beard.* He then 
accompanied the Emperor Sigmund in a campaign against the 
Hussites in Bohemia, and made satirical verses on John Huss. 
Oswald was, in fact, a wandering, mercenary soldier, like * Dugald 
Dalgetty,' and would either fight, sing, or play the harp, or dress 
a dinner, for any master who would pay. In one of his verses he 
sums up all his adventures and accomplishments, telling us that 
he had travelled over Europe and many parts of Asia, and * had 
talked in ten languages, including French, Latin, Italian, Grerman, 
Spanish, and Arabic' He died in 1445. Such was the life of one 
of that class of wandering minstrels which feil into decay during 
this period. 

Many productions which passed under the name of poetry in 
this time are not worthy of particular description. Doctors now 
wrote the rules of health, and prescribed medicines in proper metre 
and rhyme. The peasant despised his almanac if it did not contain 
a feir Proportion of verses. Peter Süchenwirt advertised the 
fact, that he was ready, for a ' consideration,' to make any number 
of verses upon any gentleman's coat of arms ! One writer reduced 
all the laws and stratagems of the game of chess to rhyme, and 
another wrote a poem on Crockeryl 

In the fifteenth Century, versifying clubs were established in 
many towns, such as Mayence, Nuremberg, and Ulm, and became 
very populär. Mechanics united themselves to serve the Muses 
as well as they could. At Colmar, for instance, the shoemakers 
formed a club or singing-school for the exercise of pious versi- 
fication; while in another town, the weavers, after putting aside 
their Shuttles in the evening, repaired to the singing-school, and 
ihere recited and sung the verses which they had composed while 
employed in their looms. The motives of these good and honest 
men may screen even the homely poetry which theyproduced from 
ridicule; for they appear to have devoted their Services to religion. 
In a collection of the verses of one club which has been preserved, 
we find the following simple lines: — 

* By making pions hymns we strive 
Coarse baUads from our streets to drive *, 
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For every night we hear wiUi shame 
Such songs as we refiise to name ; 
To silence all these idle lays, 
We meet and sing our Maker's praise.' 

There is, indeed, something yery pleasing in the conduct of these 
poor people of the Middle Ages, who, in dark times, when there 
were few wholesome intellectual excitements, met thus together, 
«nd fonnd solace, after their toil, in reciting and singing verses. 
Devotional music was cnltivated in these schools, and the produc- 
tion of new psahn-tones amused the leisure of many mechanics. 
Strict rnles were observed with regard to the composition of these 
tnnes. Thus, in one club, it was laid down as a law that 'no 
member shouLd bring forward as an original composition any tune 
of which one line had been heard before!' In several clnbs texts 
firom the Scriptures were the only topics allowed for versification. 
These verses were sometimes recited in the churches after the 
Services of Sundaj. The preacher announced ^that aU. persons 
who wished to hear the poets recite their own pieces might remain 
at the condnsion of Service.' Each dub had a president and 
several inferior officers. The moral orthodoxy and metrical com- 
position of the verses recited were strictly criticised; the whole 
bosiness was yery solemnly conducted, and the versiüer to whom 
the prize was awarded was distingoished by a badge of honour. 
These societies, which supplied the want of such recreation as may 
now be fomid in onr reading-rooms and literary institutions, must 
h&ve been well snpported by populär ^Etvoiir; for we find that the 
school at Nuremberg lived to 1770, and a singing and versifying 
school of considerable antiquity was solemnly dosed at Ulm as 
recently as the year 1839. 

Apart from these schools, many populär songs were produced 
diiring this period, and have been preserved to the present day. 
These were productions of the heart, so tnie and simple, and so well 
mairied to music of a similar character, that, when once heard, 
they could not be forgotten. Indeed they became so rooted in 
the memory of the people, that, after the Eeformation, the writers 
and composers of hymns and psalm-tunes thought it expedient to 
employ the melodies, and, in some instances, even the words of the 
old populär songs. 



THE DBAMA. 



In this period we find the first Symptoms of a German Drama 
in rüde attempts to perform religious pieces like the old mysteriea 
once populär in England. At first, these dramatic readings firom 
the Scriptures were conducted in churches under the superinten- 
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dence of the priests, and the Latin language was employed; but 
when the people introduced burlesque digressions into sacred sub- 
jects, exbibitions of this kind were forbidden in the churches. The 
consequence was, the people removed their theatrical ' properties * 
into Üie open field, and here assumed greater licenses. The ver- 
nacnlar language was now employed, and solemn events recorded 
in the Scriptures were represented surrounded with grotesque cir- 
cumstances. The spectacles prepared for exhibition on Shrove- 
Tuesday were exceedingly attractive. Students £rom universities 
delighted to take parts in them. ^ Properties ' of every descrip- 
tion were coUected without any regard for correctness of costume. 
Sometimes the Corporation of a town would lend their robes to 
deck Scriptural characters, and thus ' Judas ^ might be seen in the 
dress of a German burgomaster, and even ^ angels ' did not find bet- 
ter treatment. These stränge exhibitions were continued after the 
Beformation. In 1571 a great spectacle entitled * Saul ' was per- 
foimed in fiflky acts, requiring one hundred players and five hun- 
dred pantomimists; and in 1593 one^ Johann Bbummer put into a 
dramatic form the whole of the Acts of the Apostles! The stage- 
directions of some pieces which have been preserved are curious. 
In one of them, for instance, all the performers (more than a hun- 
dred) take their seats on the stage, and begin the piece by singing 
a hynm. After this two angels appear and sing a response. The 
manager then Steps forward and recites a prologue, in which he 
exhorts the audience to preserve silence and attention during a 
long series of dialogues. The pieces for Shrove-Tuesday were 
styled * Fastnachtspiele,' and were generally interspersed with coarse 
jokes, for which apologies like the following were offered: — 

* If aught offend you in cur rhyme, 
Bemember 'tis a merry time, 
And Lent is quickly Coming on, 
When all our frolics will be gone.' 

An immoderate love of low humour and coarse satire was one 
of the peculiarities of this time. The most populär tales were 
such as we find in ' Parson Amis,' ' Eulenspiegd,' and other story- 
books, in which the humour is generally of a low character. This 
populär taste was severely censured by Sebastian Brandt (1458- 
1521) in bis ' Narrenschiff,' or * Ship of Pools,' a versified satire, 
which contains the foUowing passage : — 

* Frivolity and coarseness are canonised in our day. He who can 
make the moet absurd and unseemly Jest (and especially if it is on 
some serious subject), is accounted the greatest genius. This low 
taste of the people may be partly ascribed to the neglect of our so- 
caUed wise men, or scholars^ who study everythingi and are ready to 
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teach anything save good morals and manners for the people. Con- 
8equently,leamiiig itself is made to appear worthless and ridiculousf 
and while onr scholars are studjring necromancy, astrology, alchemy, 
and other quackeries, the multitude are lefb in bnitish ignorance, 
anct laugh at everything wise and good. And this great invention 
of printing does not mend the matter ; for the power of the press is 
already grossly abused. The printers care not what kind of book» 
they send into society, but circulate fortime-telling pamphlets, 8can> 
dalous satires, anythmg that will win a penny. Amid this ever-in- 
creasing flood of books, the people are bewildered rather than edu> 
cated, and, afber such confusing teaching as we have, it is no 
wonder if all doctrine is despised.' 

The numerous jest-books, comic stories, and satires, to which 
Brandt refers in the above passage, are not worthy of particular 
description, though they are curious, as they give us some insight 
into the democratic spirit of the times when they appeared. They 
also show the exclusive and prejudicial tendency of an extreme 
taste for comic productions and satires, which is generally found 
connected with a neglect of better literature. One specimen of the 
cid jocose tales to which we refer will suffice. The * Parson of 
Kaienberg,' the hero of many stories, delighted to sport with the 
ignorance and credulity of his parishioners, and told them that^ 
on a certain day, he would fly from the steeple. All the rustica 
assetnbled to witness the feat, when the parson appeared, and 
asked ^ if they had heard that such a flight had ever been made 
with safety?* *No,' was the reply. *Then,' said he, *how could 
you wish your priest to do such a foolish thing?' 



PROSE. 



Encouraged by the productions of the printing press, men of 
leaming were now chiefly engaged in the study of philology, and 
this fact will account, in a great measure, for the poverty of writings 
in German prose during this period. The higher classes of society 
were amused with romances, but these were chiefly translations of 
foreign stories, which were now multiplied by the press. Two of 
the translators of these romances, Niclas, who wrote between 1460 
and 1480, and Albrecht von Eyb, who wrote during the same 
time, may be mentioned as having done something towards the 
formation of a prose style. But we find more interesting remains 
of these dark times in the works of several monastic chroniclers, 
who wrote very simple but graphic accounts of public events. 
Friedrich Closener, a monk attached to the cathedral of Stras- 
burg, finished in 1362 a chronicle, which has been preserved, and 
giyes some gloomy desa'iptions of his times. In this old record we 
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read of the * Brothers of the Scourge,' who travelled from town to 
town in dismal array, armed with whips and scourges, with which 
they publicly lashed themselves. This species of fanaticism spread 
80 rapidly, that at last the civil magistrates interfered to put a stop 
to the practice. In the middle of the fourteenth Century famine 
and pestilence prevailed over a great part of Germany, and these 
evils produced in many minds a disposition to gloomy fenaticism. 
Terrible persecutions of the Jews also took place; for there wa» 
an absurd populär belief that these unhappy people had produced 
the pestilence by poisoning all the Springs of water throughout 
Europel Closener records these enormities in the following style: 
*In this year there was a great buming of the Jews in many of 
the towns situated on the Rhine. The people, believing that the 
Jews had poisoned the waters, set fire to their houses, and gathered 
round them so as to prevent their escaping from the flames/ Th& 
civil and ecclesiastical authorities endeavoured, too late, to repress 
these fearful outrages, which had been encouraged by unjust law» 
and cruel prejudices. On the whole, the title of the * dark ages,* 
which has been used to denominate the Middle Ages generally^ 
may be especially applied to the fourteenth and fifteenth centu- 
ries. The persecutions and sanguinary contentions in Bohemia 
which followed the Promulgation of the doctrines of John Huss, 
were dismal features of these times. 

Even the great and good events of this period had no immediate* 
beneficial influence on the people. Cities were improving, and 
commerce was rapidly extending. Fhysical science now produced 
some of its most valuable discoveries — the mariner's compass, the 
measurement of time by clocks, and extended navigation. But 
even the invention of printing did not immediately encourage the 
progress of humanising literature among the people, as it was at 
first devoted to multiply copies of ancient and classical works. 
John Güttenberg, who was bom at Mentzin 1401, invented the 
nse of movea1)le types, and communicated his discovery to hia 
townsmen John Faust and Peter Schöffer, who afterwards con- 
trived to exclude the inventor from all participation in the profit» 
of his speculation. Güttenberg died in a condition of poverty and 
dependence in 1468. In the year 1457, Faust and his partners 
produced their first printed book, the Latin version of the Psalms; 
and in 1462 the entire Bible issued from the press. The price of 
a copy of the Scriptures immediately feil from five hundred to 
thirty florins. 

The most important writings of this period are found in the 
department of theology. Geiler, the populär preacher of hia 
times, who died in 1510, wrote many sermons which have been 
preserved. He agreed with Brandt in his condemuation of l\v^ V>^ 
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taste for mockery and satire which prevailed among the people. 
His sermons contain many low and ridicnloos Images, by wMch he 
endeavoured to conciliate the taste of his congregations. 

Geiler wrote a series of sennqns entitled ' The Christian Filgri- 
mage to the Etemal Fatherland/ which was published in 1512. 
Another series of his sermons bears the foUowing singular title: — 
* A Spiritual Interpretation of the Hare, with Instructions how to 
Prepare it in Pepper; giving clear Information how every Man 
who would become Beligious, avoid Sin, and lead a Penitential Life, 
must imitate the qualities of that timorous, insignificant, little 
animal, the Hare' (1502). The comparisons employed in this 
series of sermons are very fanciful and ludicrous. For instance, 
the preacher says, ' A hare has long ears, which are very quick in 
receiving sounds, and these signify the attention with which we 
fihould listen to the Scriptures.* Again, ' A hare can run more 
nimbly up a hill than down, and this shows that a Christian should 
be more ready to ascend the hill of virtue than to run down the 
fiteep of vice.' Such were the materials employed by the most 
populär divine of the fifteenth Century; but we must add, that 
when Geiler tumed to piain moral doctrine, he presented whole- 
8ome truths to his hearers. 

Johannes Pauli was by birth a Jew, but became a monk, and 
€ollected and edited the sermons of Geiler. He also wrote a book 
entitled ' Joke and Eamest for all Trades; a work containing many 
Pleasant and True Stories, Amusing Ezamples, and Bemarkable 
Events; by the Yenerable Father and Brother Johannes Pauli, a 
monkofthe Barefooted Order' (1538). The humour of these stories 
is often extravagant, but they generaUy carry obvious morals. In 
one, an abbot is accused of being deficient in leaming, and the 
Pope therefore examines him in Latin granunar. ' What part of 
Speech isjpcgpa?' (the Pope) was the first question; and the illite- 
rate abbot jocosely repHed, ' He is a participle; for he takes a 
part from the clergy, and another part from thä kity.' ' Gto 
Äway,' Said the Pope; * you know quite enough.' The foUowing 
is a specimen of the laconic and serious style of Pauli — 

AN EFFECTUAL REPBOOF. 

^ A father gave all his property to his son. After this the cid man 
was neglected, and at last, when his coat was very ragged, he begged 
fais careless son to give him a new one ; but the son gaveonly a piece 
of rag, and said, <* Patch your old coat with that." New the little 
granckon of the old man, heanng these words, begged his father to 
give to him also an old rag. When he received it, he went away 
and lud it. The father, who saw the action, asked the child to explain 
his motive, and the boy replied, « I shall wait until you are an old 
and then I will give it to you to patch your coat^ as you have 
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given the other rag to my grandfaiher." This reproof cbanged the 
conduct of the imdutiful son.' 

Petermann ETTERLiNwrote a ' Chronicle of the Swiss Confede- 
racy,' which was printed at Basel in 1507. A short passage will 
fihow the very simple style in which the work was written: — 

WILLIAM TELL. 

* Hermann Gessler, the Vogt (or govemor), had ordered his ser- 
vants to place a hat on the top of a stick which was stuck in the 
gromid, and a command was given that all the Swiss peasants, when 
they passed hy this hat^ must bow before it. Now there was in the 
country an honest man named William Tel], who had secretly joined 
the Company of Stauffacher and other patriots. This Teil had ofiben 
waLked to and fro before the hat on the stick, but had refused to do 
homage to it. So the sentinels who guarded the hat complained of 
Tell's conduct to the govemor. Gessler sent for Teil, and asked, at 
first in a Mendly way, why ho had refused to bow to the hat accord- 
ing to command. Teil said, ** Gracious sir, I did not know that you 
intended the law to be understood so strictly : if I did, my name is 
not William Teil. So I hope you will impute my fault to ignorance.*' 
Kow Teil was as clever a marksman as you could find in the land ; 
and he had a family of pretty children, who were all very dear to him. 
So the govemor, who had a cruel mind, secretly sent one of his 
servants to bring Tell's children : when they came, he said to the 
father, ^ Teil me which of these is dearest to you?" and Teil replied, 
^ I love them all alike." Then said Gessler, ^ I have been told 
that you are a very good marksman. Now I must see your skill. I 
shall put an apple on the head of this boy, and if you can strike off 
the apple with your arrow, I shall say you are a good archer." Teil 
was shocked when he heard this, and prayed that the Yogt would 
not insist on such a trial ; but Gessler commanded that it should be 
done. So Teil took two arrows, and put one in his quiver, and 
fitted the other on the string. Then he prayed to God and the 
Yiigin that they would spare the lifo of the child. He drew his bow ; 
ihe arrow Struck the apple, and the boy escaped unhurt. Gessler was 
I^eased, and said, ^ Teil is a good shot ! '' But then he asked, ^ Why 
did you put the other arrow in your quiver f ' Teil said, " It is a cus- 
tom among archers." But the govemor would not take this answer. 
So now Teil was in trouble, for none of his comrades were near to 
defend him. Then Gessler put the question again, and said, <<If 
you will teil me the truth, I will promise to spare your life f " So 
Teil replied, << As you have promised to spare my life, you shall 
know Äe truth. If the first arrow had hurt my boy, the second 
woiüd not have missed you, or one of your followers !"' 

The most remarkable books in German prose were the works 
of some monks of the mystic school, who wrote in Opposition to 
the 0cholafitic divinity of their tunes. Heinbich Seusze (130(>- 
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1365) was a Dominican monk, who wrote some sermons in a simple 
and eamest style. Johann Taüler (1290-1361) was the author 
of some mystical discourseS) whicli Lather, almost two centuries 
afterwards, read with pleasure, and reconunended. While the 
scliolastic divines who wrote in Latin introduced abstruse meta- 
physics into theology, Tauler and the other mystic writers repre- 
sented religion as consisting in the sentiments of the heart 
rather than in doctrines. Their main principle was, that piety 
depended not upon any ecclesiastical forms or ceremonies, but 
consisted in the abandonment of all selfish passions. Yet these 
opposed parties, the Mystics and the Scholastics, did not engage 
in controversy, but left their doctrines to produce contentions in 
another age. The sentiments of the mystic writers were collected 
and arranged by some unknown author, in a little book entitled 
*German Theology.' Luther wrote a preface to this book, in 
which he expressed admiration of its contents, and asserted that 
he had found in it the doctrines of the Reformation. After this 
it became so populär, and was regarded by the Romish Church as 
80 dangerouSj that in 1621 it was placed in the * catalogue of pro- 
hibited books.' It must be observed here, that although Luther 
found some principles in which he accorded with the mystic 
writers, he by no means maintained the exact opinions of Tauler 
and Seusze. The £Eict was, that when Luther expressed his 
general admiration of the views of Tauler, he did not understand 
.their essential tendency, which was in favour of an extreme liberty 
of speculation and other principles which the Reformers did not 
tolerate. The divergency from the tenets of the Romish Church 
was greater among the Mystics of the fourteenth, than among the 
Lutherans and Reformers of the sixteenth Century, and the tolera- 
tion, or rather the neglect of the innovating tendencies of Tauler 
and his associates, can be explained only by the nnpretending and 
uncontroversial character of their writings, which were probably 
contemned by all scholastic divines. 

Another book may be mentioned here — the widely-circulated 
treatise on the * Imitation of Christ,' which was written in Latin. 
Some doubts have been raised respecting the authorship of this 
work; but it has been generally received as the production of 
Thomas a Kempis, a monk who died in 1471, aged ninety-two 
years. It has passed through numberless editions, and still main- 
tains its place among the Standard devotional works of Germany 
and other countries. A translation of the Bible was issued in this 
period, and bears marks of the style of the mystic writers, being 
much inferior to the subsequent version by Luther in precision 
and energy. 

The Systems of scholastic theology and metaphysics which 
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prevailed in the Middle Ages require no description here, as they 
did not especially belong to Germany, and had no connection 
with its national Uterature. They were developed in many foKo 
volumes of Latin, füll of subtile reasonings upon subjects which 
lay far beyond the bounds of the human understanding. There 
is much significance in the contrast found between the scholastic 
writings of the clergy, and the low, satirical literature of the 
people during the Middle Ages. We cannot describe wider ex- 
tremes of thought than are found here. 

The researches of some students of philology in the fifteenth 
Century contributed towards the advancement of leaming. As one 
example of this class of writers, Johann Wessel (1419-1489) 
may be mentioned. This zealous bibUcal Student visited Rome, 
whJere Pope Sixtus IV. offered him preferment ; but Wessel said, 
* I do not want a bishopric, but shall be happy if I can obtain a 
copy of the Bible in Hebrew and Greek.' Johann Reüchlin, bom 
in 1450, was one of the greatest scholars of this period. He wrote 
a lexicon and a grammar of ^he Greek language, and was the tutor 
of Melancthon, who became celebrated among the Reformers. 

The preceding brief notices have shown that this period was 
more interesting in a social and ecclesiastical, than in a literary 
point of view. The fourteenth and fifteenth centuries were times 
of transition, and marked by that confusion which generally at- 
tends the first growth of democratic opinions. Many who could 
mdely satirise existing institutions, had no clear ideas respecting - 
any new order of society. Low comic and satirical productions 
were the only populär literature of these times. Men of leaming 
and taste were chiefly occupied with classical studies, and ne- 
glected the literature of their native country. Society was divided 
into two classes — ^the educated and the uneducated ; and no whole- 
some communication existed between these two extremes. The 
literatl of this period had forgotten the doctrine of Tirkler — * There 
is an education which all the people ought to have.* If, instead of 
vulgär jests and satires, such doctrine as we have quoted from 
Tirkler^s book had been generally circulated, the Reformation 
might have taken place without being accompanied by the ex- 
cesses of populär ignorance which marked the sixteenth Century. 
Multitudes of the German peasantry were then found in such 
ignorance, that they interpreted the prophecies of Scripture in the 
crudest style, and attempted to overthrow all civil society in order 
to fulfil supposed predictions. 

Yet even in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries we find 
marks of progress. Literature, especially familiär versification, 
though inferior in quality, was produced by and for the people, 
and not for any exdosiye class ; opinions in favour of Uboict.^ ^\A 
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jnst laws began to be generally diffoBed, and a preparation waB 
made for the important erents which we find in the subsequent 
period. 
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FOURTH PERIOD. 

1517—1624. 

This may "with propriety be styled the Lutheran Period; for 
Martin Luther (bom in 1483 — died in 1546) was the most promi- 
nent character in the general literature, as well as in the theology, 
of the sixteenth Century. In several respects he may be re- 
garded as the representatiye of the tendencies of opinion which 
had manifested themselves in Germany in the fonrteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. He gaye a distinct shape and ntterance to 
thoughts and dispositions which had been previonsly expressed 
in an obscure style. His influence was feit in ahnest every 
department of Hfe and literature ; he was, in reality, the ruler of 
G^rman princes; his opinions were received by mnltitudes as 
laws ; the German literature of his time bears streng marks of hiß 
tastes. As he loved hmnour and satire, populär satirical &bles 
were the favourite literature of this period. A few words from 
Luther would have put down all dramatic exhibitions in some 
parts of Germany; but as he looked on these populär amusements 
with toleration, religious spectacles and secular plays were pro- 
duced eyen during the excitement attending the Heformation. 
The literary character of Luther has in some respects been esti- 
mated too highly, in accordance with his general fame ; but his 
great merit as the founder of the modern German language, espe- 
cially with regard to prose, cannot be denied. Jacob Grimm, a 
competent authority, says, * The language of Luther, on account 
of its noble, and aJmost wonderful purity, and the powerful in- 
fluence which it had upon his followers, may be regarded as the 
basis of our modern High German. The few deyiations from 
his Standard have been generally deteriorations rather than im- 
provements.' Luther's writings are remarkable in another re- 
spect, as they show the migration of literature from the south to 
the north of Germany, which had for some time been in prpgress, 
but was hastened by the events of the Reformation. The poetry 
of the Middle Ages was produced in the south. The favourite 
hauntB of the IiOimesingerB and the romancists of chivahy had 
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been at the conrts of Austria and Thuringia; bnt now, in the 
sixteenth Century, the Protestant north of Germany acquired that 
superiority in literature which it has maintained to the present 
day. The greater part of modern German literature belongs to 
Prussia ; while the literature of Austria is remarkably poor, when 
comparedwith the extent and importance of the country. With- 
out any polemical meaning, it may be stated as a historical fact, 
that the Catholic parts of Germany have made very slight con- 
tributions to general literature since the times of Luther. 

The most prominent part of literature in the sixteenth Century 
is of course foimd in its polemical theology, which does not claim 
any particular description here, as it was chiefly written in the 
Latin language. The poverty of German .prose during this period 
must Burprise every English reader who remembers the names of 
Hooker, Raleigh, and Bacon, who flourished as writers in the same 
time. Two causes, to which we have no counterparts in Eng- 
lish literature, will explain the slow growth of a polished style of 
prose in Germany during the sixteenth and the seventeenth cen- 
tnries. The first of these causes may be found in the disturbed 
condition of religion and social life, and the civil and religious 
war which afflicted the country from the times of Luther to the 
peace of Westphalia. Some notice of the events of these times is 
necessary to explain the low condition of national literature. A 
modern historian (Gervinus) rejects the theory, that a time of 
war must be unfavourable to progress in art and literature, but 
forgets to observe that the * Thirty Years' War ' was a civil and 
religious contest. 

On the 31st day of October, in 1517, Luther read his ninety- 
five *Theses against Lidulgences,' and thus opened the dispute 
by which all Germany was excited. Li the following year he 
was summoned to appear at Rome, but gained permission to be 
examined in his native country. Accordingly, in 1519, he ap- 
peared in a disputation with Dr Eck, the Romish controvertist. 
This dispute lasted for sixteen days, and, at the end, the opposed 
parties were as far apart as at the beginning. Meanwhile 
Luther^s *Theses' were distributed over Germany with a won- 
äerfiü rapidity, and in the course of a month were read in many 
parts of Europe. Li 1520, Luther and his friends in "Wittenberg 
bumed the papal bull with the canon law and Dr Eck's writ- 
ings ; thus making all plans of conciliation hopeless. The words 
* Christian liberty ' and * Reformation ' were proclaimed through- 
out the country; but were grossly misunderstood, not only by 
thousands of the peasantry, but also by many of the nobility, 
vho were ready to maintain their new faith by the use of the 
sword. Francis of Sickingen, a nobleman, raised sa «xm^ ^^ 
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12,000 men, and, in Opposition to the advice of Luther, made an 
attack on the Archbishop of Treves. The princes of Germany 
were divided by the new doctrines ; and the Diet of Worms, which 
was intended to prevent further contests, proved a failure. The 
emperor, Charles V., who could not understand the depth and 
the extent of the movement, determined to maintain the autho- 
rity of Rome. Meanwhile Luther retired to the Castle of Wart- 
burg, where he was employed in translating the New Testament 
into German. He was soon called again into public life by the 
formidable insurrection of the peasantry, who had long been 
discontented in many parts of the country, and who now tumed 
the new doctrine to their own advantage, and proclaimed extreme 
principles of social revolution. Luther now came forward, and 
after charging the leaders of the peasantry with a gross perversion 
of the doctrine of Christian liberty, exhorted the German princes 
to unite and repress the insurrection by the most severe measures. 
As Professor Eanke has observed, * It is impossible to teil what 
might have been the consequences with regard to society and 
civilisation if Luther had sjnnpathised with the peasantry.' As 
it T^as, the conflict between the nobility and the peasantry was 
irightful and disastrous. The banks of the Rhine were lit up 
with buming Castles and monasteries, and scores of thousands of 
the misguided peasants perished in battle. Several of the princes 
now openly professed Lutheran doctrines; while the Catholic 
princes formed a league to stop the progress of Innovation. The 
Diet of Augsburg, in 1530, where the emperor was present, was 
a fruitless attempt at conciliation. . On the 16th of February 
1546, Luther died, aged 63 years. The emperor now resolved 
to reduce the Protestant princes to Submission by the force of 
arms ; but assigned political motives for his resolution, to avoid 
the appearance of engaging in a religious war. General Schärtlin, 
on the side of the Protestant princes, marched against the royal 
army, and thus was begun a series of sanguinary conflicts which 
fioon covered the country with mercenary troops, called into 
action the armies of Wallenstein and Gustavus Adolphus of . 
Sweden, stopped the progress of civilisation, and spread misery, 
famine, and demoraUsation over Germany. Such was the wretched 
condition of the country, until the Peace of Westphalia was pro- 
claimed in 1648. Li the midst of the war, the iinperor Charles 
retired to a monastery, where he passed his days in meditation and 
innocent recreations. One anecdote of his studies in this retreat 
is worthy of notice, as it gives a useful comment on the aSaiis of 
the Thirty Years' War. It is said that Charles amused his leisure 
by constructing two watches, endeavouring to make them keep 
time exactly together ] but ijl his efforts were unsuccessful, and 
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At last he exclaimed, *See — ^I cannot make these two watches 
agree, and yet (fool that I was) I hoped to be able to govem, like 
the works of a watch, so many nations, living under varioos skies, 
and speaking yarious languages/ 

To ezplain the poverty of national literature during the Luthe- 
ran period, it must also be noticed that the best minds m Germany 
were occupied in Latin writings on theology ; while the few who 
avoided polemical excitements, and found solace in quiet studies, 
deyoted their attention to classical philology, and especially 
«ulti^ated the Latin language. 

The vemacular language was still regarded as suited only for 
vulgär purposes. Li the few instances of German prose which we 
may select from the writings of this and the next period, we shall 
find proofs of the contempt with which the native language was 
ireated by leamed men. They even changed their own names 
into Latin and Greek : for instance, the German name of Melanc- 
thon the Beformer was Schwarzerde, which literally means (like 
the adopted Greek name) ' black earth.' Even as late as near 
the dose of the seventeenth Century, the philosopher Leibnitz 
^i?TOte an essay to show the importance of paying attention to the 
vemacular language. Though the numerous Latin writers on 
theology and philology cannot be particularly described here, as 
their labours had no connection with national literature, some 
notice of their works may be given to explain the fact, that our 
4Bcanty selections from a few writers can by no means represent 
the intellectual activity of this period. As instances of the indus- 
try and zeal which produced during this time an extensive library 
of folio volumes of Latin theology, we may quote such names as 
CEcoLAHPADius (1482-1631); Johann Bülenhagen (1485-1558), 
who assisted Luther in the translation of the Scriptures; Ulrich 
ZwiNGLE, a 8wiss reformer, bom in 1487, who feil in a battle ; 
David Pabaeus (1548-1622), who wrote several commentaries on 
the Sacred Writings ; and Heinrich Alting (1583-1644) . Conrad 
Gessner (1516-1565) was styled the * German Pliny,' on account 
of bis learning and his studies in natural history . Heinrich Bül- 
UNGER (1504-1575) deserves to be remembered, as he was one of 
the most moderate among the agents of the Eeformation, and at- 
tempted to reconcile the Lutherans and the Calvinists. His * Ser- 
mons ' were ordered to be read by the clergy of the Church of 
Eu^and. Michael Servetus, a leamed physician, bom in 1509, 
wrote in favour of the doctrines of Arius. His miscellaneous 
works contain some intimations respecting the ' circulation of the 
blood,* which was discovered in a later period by the English 
fiarvey. It is a üßt which marks the intolerant character of the 
«xteeath Century, that Servetus, having refased to chang^ bi& 

£ 
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creed, was, by the instigation of Calvin, seized and bnmed at 
Gknera in 1553. These feir notices are snfficient to show that it 
would be impossible to describe with any interest the yolmninoii& 
theological writings of this period, withont introdncing polemical 
discossions, which have no place in general lüerature. We there- 
fore tum to the easier task of describing the works in Grerman 
prose and verse prodnced dnring these times. The title of 'poetry ^ 
can hardly be given to any of these writings, excepting the hymns 
which Lnther and others wrote for the Services of the chnrch. 
Other writings in verse consist chiefly of lampoons and familiär^ 
humorons stories. 



POETEY. 



The old poetry of Grermany was now in a great measnre fozgot- 
ten. Thongh the 'Heldenbach,' or 'Collection of Heroic Legends,' 
was printed dnring the sixteenth Century, it was regarded only as 
a corious relic of barbarian life, and was despised by the learned 
critics who contrasted it with the epic poems of Homer and Vir- 
gil. Yet it is nn&ir to ascribe, as some writers have done, the 
neglect of ancient national literature to the events of the Lntheran 
period; for we have seenthat everything deserving the name of 
poetry was neglected dnring the fourteenth and fifteenth centnries. 
Classical stndies now engaged the attention of all who loved ele- 
gant literature; and while Horace was admired, the title of 'a 
German poet ' was generally applied as a badge of ridicule. We 
shall not wonder at this fact, when we consider the chann of 
novelty which in these times accompanied the reading of Greek 
and Latin authors. The printing press had revived and circulated 
widely the literature of Ancient Greece and Rome, and men of 
taste found a new intellectual world opened for their enjoym^it. 
Gonsequently the vemacular language was condemned to be used 
only for vulgär purposes, and this sentenoe was, on the whole, 
strictly carried into execution. 

A propensity to satire of the most violent and ])ersonal descrip- 
tion seems to have been almost universal in these excited and 
polemical times. The first representative of the satirical writers 
was Thomas Mubner (1475-1536), a wandering monk of an un- 
happy disposition. He was, in the beginning of his career, num- 
bered among the friends of Beuchlin, the predecessor of Luther; 
but he became one of the most bitter opponents of the Keformers. 
At one time he translated some of Luther's writings, bot after- 
wards he exhorted the people to bum them. He m^ht have 
been styled a 'literary Ishmaelite,' for *his band (or pen) was 
«gainst every man.' One of his satires was entitled ' Sdüdmen- 
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znnft,' the 'Rögues' Club,' and was written in a very low and 
coarse style; bat he pleaded that * the public taste woidd haye it 
ßo.' * Some teil me,' he says, * to remember my sacred profession, 
and to write seriously on religious topics. Now the fact is, that I 
have written some My of these serious books, but my booksellerf 
will not even look at them, as the people do not loye such works; 
60 1 have locked up all my diyinity in a ehest. And as it is now 
counted as a degradation to write German rhymes, I must plead 
ihat I cannot help it; for when I try to produce a piece of sober 
jnrose, I find my pen running into rhymes before I know what it 
is doing.' The coarse satires of this writer are not worthy of 
particular description, though they mark well the character of his 
epoch. He spared nobody, but wrote against bishops, reformers, 
noblemen, ladies, monks, nuns, and lawyers, indeed against eyery- 
body, always excepting Thomas Mumer. Ulrich yon Hütten was 
also a satirist, and agreed with Mumer in many points; but the 
monk would not spare eyen Ulrich. The world must haye been 
Terybad if Mumer^s censures were just; and his temper could 
liaxdly make it better. 

Ulbich von Hütten (148S-1523) was a remarkable man, in 
whom many of the characteristics of his times were united. 
Descended £rom the nobility, he retained the spirit and the tra- 
ditions of chiyahy, and was ready to maintain ihe new doctrines 
which he had embraced by the use of the sword as well as the 
pen. He shared in the general ezcitement of the age, took a part 
XQ ihe reyiyal of classical literature, warmly defended the yiews 
of Luther, and wrote some of the ' Letters of Obscure Men * which 
irere celebrated in these times. The parents of Ulrich, after 
giying him a classical education, desired him to deyote himself 
to a quiet and studious life remote from the conflict of the age ; 
bnt his temperament was too fiery to accept this pradent adrice, 
He says in ooie of his German poems — 

*The truth I never more will leaye, 
However all my friends may grievo ; 
Although my parents weep at home, 
While forth to fight for tnith I roam ; 
(Heaven comfort them !) tili tmth is freOf 
Ko weapon raised shall silenoe me !' 

He wrote against the characters and manners of the nobility, and 
dedared that his country required a tn*e aristocracy, composed 
d men distinguished by yirtue, genius, and beneyolence. His 
aetiyity was remarkable; for in the course of a short life he made 
a ooiisidfirable progress in classical studies, reyised and edited 
andeDt anthon, wrote some controyersial woika in lAtni> «ui 
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«ddressed many satirical pamphlets in verse and prose to the 
Gennan people. He complains in one of his writings that he 
was compelled to flee from one city to another, his life being 
always in danger, on accoimt of the numerous enemies excited 
by his satires. He appeared never to have settled, in his own 
mind, the question whether the work of social refonnation should 
be advanced with the sword or the pen. 

Hans Sachs (1494r-1576), a rhyming shoemaker, was the fa- 
vourite versifier among the people. His name has been covered 
with ridicule, on account of the homely style of his productions ; 
but if we fairly regard the times in which he lived, we may 
esteem him as a well-meaning and useful writer. When Sir 
Walter Scott said that the greatest poetical writers had been the 
most prolific, he probably did not remember Hans Sachs, whose pro- 
ductiveness was surprising. He wrote in one third of a year some 
thirty-five works in rhyme, some of them of considerable length, 
«nd maiutained his industry to his eighty-second year. His 
'Works were published in five folio volumes. Though his style 
was low, he had good honest feelings and purposes, and showed 
tinodesty and self-knowledge in not meddling with questions which 
he could not understand. Whüe many were engaged in writing 
bitter satires and invectives, Hans was contented to leave polemi- 
cal topics untouched, and employed his pen in writing innumerable 
tales and fahles, containing common morality for common people. 
After reading some of his versified stories, we laugh at the 
homely poetaster, while we respect the man. Even the leamed 
Melancthon looked fayourably on the yerses of this shoemaker; 
for though Hans was a disciple of the Refonners, he did not 
write bitter satires. He must have been a diligent reader, as 
he borrowed materials for his tales and fahles from Herodotus, 
Plutarch, Xenophon, Homer, Livy, Virgil, and other classical 
authors. Hans was without doubt a man of shrewd Observation, 
genial humour, and graphic talent, and his good influence on his 
times was considerable. Yet we can hardly present any fair speci- 
men of his tales to modern readers, for he generally contrived to 
draw wholesome morals from incongruous narratives. For instance, 
in one of his f&bles, he represents the apostle St Feter as being 
greatly perplexed by the dlsorder and injustice prevailing in the 
World. Feter longs to have the reins of govemment in his own 
band, and believes that he could soon reduce the world to order. 
While he is thinking thus, a peasant girl comes to him and com- 
plains that she has to do a day^s work in the field, and at the same 
time to keep within bounds a frolicsome young goat. Feter kindly 
takes the goat into custody, but it escapes into a wood, and the 
apostle is so much fatigaed by his efforts to recover the animal, 
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that he is led to this conclusion: — *If I am not competent to 
keep even one young goat in my care, it cannot be my proper 
business to perplex myself about the management of the whole* 
World.' — 

' Tlie young goat had a sportive mind, 
And never liked to be confined ; 
St Peter, at bis quiekest pace, 
Must foUow in a desperate chase ; 
O'er the hills and through the briers^ 
The goat runs on, and never tires ; 
While Peter on the grassy piain 
Pants and sighs, and runs in vain. 
All day, beneath the scorching sun 
The good apostle had to run, 
Till evening came : the goat was caught, 
And safely to the maiden brought. 
Then with a smile bis Master said 
To Peter, ** Friend, how have you sped ? " 
And Simon, with bis toil distressed, 
His foUy with a sigh confessed : — 
*<No, Master, 'tis no easy play 
To keep one goat for one short day ; 
The task my powers has sorely tried — 
How could I keep the world so wide ? " 
His Master said, ** Your words are true — 
Let each his proper duty do. 
And leave the world in the command 
Of one Supreme, Almighty band." * 

It is curious that this epoch of grave controversies was also re- 
markable for its comic propensities. The leamed Erasmus, wbose* 
writings bad served to introduce the Reformation, wrote a humo- 
roua Satire on *The Praise of Folly;' and Luther, who knew the 
depths of serious thought, possessed a vein of comic humour which 
he cared not to suppress. He loved a droll satirical fable, and 
enjoyed a broad joke even in the midst of a serious controversy. 
HLs £Eun]liar letters often show this love of humour, as we find it 
in the following extract £rom a note addressed to bis wife about 
three weeks before his death: — 

* Dear EIate — "We arrived here, at Halle, about eight o'clock ; but 
have not ventured to go on to Eisleben, for we have been stopped by 
a great anabaptist (I mean a flood), which has covered the roads 
here, and has threatened us with no mere '^ sprinkling," but with 
* Immersion,'' against our will. For another reason we cannot tum 
back ; so here we have to lie at Halle between the waters. However, 
yoa may comfort yourself by being assured that we are not drinking 
water, but have plenty of good beer and Bhenish wine, with wbkSl 
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wecheer ourselves in spite of the overflowing river. Even our driver 
was tknid ; so we would not venture to try a passage over the flooded 
country, as we have a proper respect for the evil demon who dwells 
in the water floods, and we do not wish by our watery death to make 
a festival for the Pope and all his friends. I never supposed that 
the river here could be so insolent as to cover all the paths in this 
style. Well, no more now; pray for us, and be pious. Ibelieve if 
you had been with us, you would have advised us to do just as we 
are doing, and I am sure we should have taken yonr advice.' 

Halle, January 25, 1546. 

The humorous taste of Luther was shared by many of his con- 
temporaries, and next to eamest invectives and satires, comic 
stories and fahles were the characteristic productions of these 
times. BuRKABD Waldis, Rollenhagen, and Erasmus Albe- 
Rus, were noted among the writers of populär £ables. 

The best lyrical poetry of this period was devoted to the Services 
of the Church. In the old times, the part which the people had 
taken in these seryjces had been confined to a few short responses 
to Latin hymns and litanies; but Luther, who loved music and 
psalmody, encouraged the people to take a more prominent part 
in public worship, and wrote for them several German hymns and 
psalms, which soon became exceedingly populär. The melodies 
and metres of many old songs were now revived, and devoted to 
religious Services. These hymns had a great influence in promot- 
ing Luther's doctrines. The Suggestion of the old friar Berthold, 
who wished to spread his doctrines by the aid of music, was amply 
fdlfilled; for Luther's hymns were soon sung in many parts of the 
country, and affected the minds of thousands who knew little of 
polemical doctrines. Lnther (who has been confoimded by some 
writers with the despisers of all that is grand and beautiM in art, 
devoted to religion) said in the preface to a hymn book pnblished 
in 1515, ^ I by no means agree with the opinion of some ^natical 
persons, that Christianity must destroy&U the fine arts; on the 
contrary, I wish to see all the arts, and especially mnsic, devoted 
to the Service of their Divine Author.' In accordance with this 
principle, he composed tunes adapted to the hymns he had written. 
Ringwald, Eber, Schalling, and many other writers of hymns, 
followed the style of Luther. Few of these sacred lyrics will bear 
translation, as their merit consists not so much in the thoughts 
which they expressed, as in their simple and energetic style of 
language. Such hymns were now the favourite literature of the 
people. Books of psalmody were published containing sacred 
lyrics to be sung ' by mechanics and maid-servants while engaged 
in their work:' even children were lulled to sleep by the mosic of 
hymnS; instead of the old cradle songs : Luther's psiJms were sang 
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in the stxeets and market -places, instead of ballads; and one 
writer published a copious coUection of short and populär hymna 
and verses for moming and evening, to be used before and after 
meals ; 8ome to be used on a joumey, and many others Buited to 
various avocations of life. In conclusion, we may observe that 
many of the Lutheran hymns of thiß period are simple, and yet 
powerful in their expressions ; but the qualities which characterise 
them are such as make the attempt to translate them fairly 
hopeless. Their effect depends on their style, and even on the 
Grerman rhymes employed in them, for -which the English language 
can supply no equivalents. 



THE DBAMA. 

Dramatic writing, during this period, rose a little above the level 
of the preceding two centuries. Some leamed men translated 
comedies from Plautus and Terence, which were performed by the 
students in schools and universities; but the people still found 
amusement in religious * Mysteries' and * Shrove-Tuesday Spec- 
tacles,^ and defended such entertainments by an appeal to the 
authority of * Dr Luther,' who had aUowed etudents to act Latin 
plays. Some parts of the old Mysteries were now altered or re- 
formed, to suit the new doctrines. The Performances of such 
plays were generally conducted in the open air, and the play-bills 
would sometimes announce that * the spectacle will certainly take 
place on the appointed day if the weather prove favourable.' 
A wet Shrove-Tuesday must have been a melancholy day for 
thousands. 

Li 1600, a troop of players, who were styled * the English 
Comedians' (though we cannot find that they were natives of 
England, or had even been in England), travelled through Ger- 
many, and introduced many new secular pieces. After this inno- 
vation, the German drama was no longer confined to Scriptural 
subjects. Stage machinery was improved, spectacles were adomed 
with such Tarieties as ^ royal processions, dances, and fireworks,' 
and ihe public were amused with many new inventions. For 
mBtance, one play of this period contains a direction that in a 
certain part the spectators must be astonished by ' a storm of rain,* 
which * may be performed by the use of plenty of water poured 
through many sieves which must be suspended among the branches 
of the trees.' Hans Sachs was very diligent in writing new plays 
for the people. These productions have, as may be presumed, no 
literary merits« Hans was so primitive in his notions of dramatic 
mrt, tifikt he sometimes ezplained the whole plot of his piece in the 
{Kologne. One a£ his piays opens with the foUowing lacomc «ad 
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straiglitforward passage, which may serve as a specimen of Ms easy 
style of versification and his dramatic taste: — 

<THE LAMENTABLE TRAGEDY OF THE PRINCE CONCRETUS. 

The Herald speäks, 

Good-day to you, my masters all, 
Assembled in this royal hall ; 
Mind your behaviour, and be dumb : 
The King Concretus soon will come, 
And hold a privy-council here, 
Consulting for lus daughter dear, 
How she shall live in proper State ; 
For she has lately lost her mate, 
The Prince of Capua^ who,died 
Soon after she became his bride. 
Now masters all, your silence hold, 
And all the rest will soon be tolcl. 

(CoircsxTVB entert, attended bp two cf hU Privy-CounciUort. Guiscardo aiiO' 
entert with two tervantt. Concrktus taket a teat, and ^peakt,) 

Gentlemen ! what must now be said? 
The Prince of Capua is dead. 
My daughter, lately, as you see, 
Has come from Capua to me ; 
For since her husband's death, her State 
Has been unsafe, without her mate ; 
And therefore we must counscl take, 
How happy we her lifo may make. 

Firtt CounciUor, 

Most gracious king, I humbly say 

Your wisdom you will.best display, 

To find for her, soon as you can, 

Another honourable man, 

That she may be again a wife. 

And not in sorrow waste her life.' 
« « « « 

Jacob Ayrer, a dramatic writer, who flourished rather later 
than Hans Sachs, displayed a coarse taste, and introduced the 
most revolting circumstances into his pieces. The Duke Henry 
Julius of Brunswick wrote, between 1602-1610, eeveral comic 
pieces for the German stage. 



PROSE. 



The only great werk in prose produced in this period was the 
translation of the Bible by Martin Luther. In this version Luther 
fused together the dialects of Northern and Southern Germany. 
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Thongh modern scholarship has suggested many emendations, this 
work is still valuable, and will long remain as the basis of the 
Modem German. The other prose works of Luther consist chiefly 
of sermons, which fill twenty volumes; besides some eight volumes 
containing ' Catechetical and Polemical Writings* on the doctrines 
of the Reformation. The * Letters of Luther,' collected and pub- 
lished by De Wette (1825-1828), and his * Table-Talk,' which was 
published in a folio volume, give a very fair view of the singulac 
mixture of qualities found in the character of the German reformer» 
As extracts from his polemical writings would be unsuitable in this- 
place, the following * Preface to Esop's Fahles ' may be given. The 
work from which it is taken is entitled, * A Series of Fahles by 
Esop, translated into German by D. M. L., with a fine Prefece, 
explaining the right use of the Book: an Amusing and Profitable 
Work for every Man, whatever may be his Station. — ^Anno» 
Domini 1530.' 

luther's preface to esop's fables. 

< This bock of fables has been esteemed as a famous production 
even by the wisest man in the world, especially among the heathenr. 
And with regard to maxims for cur practical conduct, I will ven- 
ture to say that, always excepting the Sacred Writings, I know no 
bock superior to Esop in wisdom and utiUty. For here we havey 
in a dress of very plain words, and under the disgüise of amusing 
fables, excellent wamings and doctrines on household management 
and other affairs of life, teaching a man how he must conduct him* 
seif toward his superiors and his inferiors, so that he may live pru- 
dently and peaceably even among bad people in this present evil 
World. With regard to the supposed author, the dwarf and jester, 
I reject all that has been said and written about him as merely 
fabulous; for in all probability no such man as Esop ever lived. 
I believe that these fables were invented by several wise men who 
lived in various times, and that they graduaily received many addi- 
tions, until some persons collected them in a volume. In the same 
way the tales and fables which have long been current among our 
German people might be now collected. I do not believe that all the 
wise men in the world at this time (not to speak of any Single man) 
could produce such a set of fables as we have here under the title of 
Esop. ' Among these, some are probably very old ; others are of a 
later dato ; and perhaps a few were added when the book was com- 
piled. However, I daresay the authors of the old story about Esop 
had a good intention in their fiction, and wished to recommend the 
book to the.notice of the common people by representing the author 
as a professed fool and jester. In the same way we find now that 
children and young people especially relish a joke or a droU story 
when recited by some actor in a comic dress and mask (such as are 
nsed in our Shrove-Tuesday spectacles), so as to excite laughter. 
And this irick of dressing up truth in a clown's moÜej ha^ 
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suit not only children, but also upgrown people ; for many of these 
will listen to good maxims dropped from the mouth of a jester, while 
thej will tum away from the serious admonitions of a wise man. 
For nothing is more unwelcome to the world Üian trath, especially 
when it is practically applied. 

So we may imagine that tbe wise men who wrote these fables said 
to tbemselves, * Well ! wbat must be done in this case — ^when the world 
will not listen to piain truth, and yet mnst not be leil qnite without 
tmth ? We must gamish the truth with the semblance c^ a lie. We 
will put onr doctrines into the mouths of animal» ; for Üie people will 
listen to bears, wolves, and foxes, rather than to philosof^rs. Our 
four-footed wolves and foxes may giye some homely advice to their 
two-footed friends. Though sudi men will not hear their vices re- 
proved by preachers, or fnends, or foes, our fabulous Ibx may read 
such a lecture to the true fox in human shape aswill make bis 
cheeks bum, while he wishes that old Esop had been bumed as a 
heretic." The fable -writers have said that Esop, after all the 
pains he had taken to disguise bis doctrine, was put to death at 
last for speaking the truth too plainly. This agrees with wbat I 
have said, and I repeat it — Truth is the most intolerable thing in 
the world. 

Therefore, as it must be presented in disguise, I have undertaken 
the revision of this book, and have dressed it in a better style than 
before. In doing this, I have ei^>ecially cared for young people^ 
that they may receive Instruction in a style suitable to Öieir age, 
which is naturally fond of plays and all kinds of fictions ; and I 
have wished to gratify this natural taste without indulging anything 
that is bad. For we have seen wbat an objectionable book some 
writers have made, and sent into the world under the title of ^ The 
Oerman Esop," in which the original fables are mixed with such 
«candalous tales, as call for punishment of their authors; tales 
written to please the lowest characters, and to be recited in dis- 
orderly alehouses and tavems. Esop endeavoured to introduce 
wisdom under an appearance of folly ; but these perverters of Esop 
would drown all wisdom in folly and coarse laughter. These fables 
wwe not written to serve the purposes of these debased characters. 
They are swine, and they will remain swine, so we must not cast 
our pearls before them. But we request all pious and well-meaning 
men to endeavour to abolish utterly that scandalous old ^ German 
Esop," and to Substitute in its place the book now presented to the 
puUic — a book which may be used safely and freely in every family 
— ^a book which a £Etther may spread open upon a table in the midst 
of bis children.' 

The eamest polemical writings* of this period must be passed 
over briefly, as they belong rather to ecclesiastical and political 
tlian to literary history. Yet these are the most characteristic 
productions of the times, and display the effects of controversy 
in a very un^vourable üght. ThQ lioeose, personality, and acri- 
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mony, not to mention the coarseness, of the invectives published 
in the sixteenth centmy, can hardly be imagined by a modern 
reader who bas not read the Originals ; for it is happily impossible 
to find a writer who would nndertake to give a close translation 
of sudi writings. The bad temper found in these lampoons 
cannot be feirly attributed especially to any one sect or party, 
Eather, in accordance with a theory suggested by Bishop Butler, 
that nations, as well as individuals, may be subject to mental 
&nd moral epidemics, we may regard the writings in question 
as Symptoms of a general malady. A few facts will sufficiently 
intimate the breadth or license of satire in this period. On ond 
side, not only the character of Luther, but even that of his wife, 
was the object of bitter and scandalous reproaches. Ingenuity 
«nd maiice were combined in the production of many curious 
'anagrams' and *acrostic8,' which were generally written in 
Latin. In one of these, the initial letters of the lines, read per- 
pendicularly, compose the name Martin Luther (in its Latin form), 
while each line contains five words, aU having the same initial, 
and the whole comprises a careful selection of the most abusive 
terms that could be culled firom the Latin dlctionary. This 
ehoice production of literary skill is facetiously entitled, ^An 
Enloginm on Martin Luther, made out of his own Name,' and 
is a fskir specimen of many similar ^anagrams' contained in a 
little book styled *Epigrams on Heretics,' which was published 
in 1696. Well-known facts were seldom allowed to intercept 
the course of a malicious joke. Thus it was weU known that 
the remains of Luther were interred in the vault of the royal 
chapel of Wittenberg Castle ; but this fact did not prevent the 
circulation of the story that * his body never received Chrißtiaaa 
burial, but was carried away by demons.' 

Tuming from these low pasquinades, not worthy to be styled 
satires, we find better specimens of the polemical writings of the 
age in the remains of Ulrich von Hütten (whose character has 
been described), Niclaus Manuel, and Ulrich Zwingle. As the 
name of Luther has been associated with that of Hütten, it is 
only fair to the character of the former to observe, that he 
eamestly endeavoured to correct the impatient military spirit 
which was manifested by Hütten and other German knights 
and noblemen, who did not understand the text, ^My kingdom 
is not of this world.' The bold and restless course of polemio 
agitation in which Ulrich von Hütten engaged, involved him 
in continual strife and enmities. The foUowing passage, seleoted 
irom one of his writings, entitled a ' Complaint addressed to the 
G^man Feople,' gives a fair specimen of many similar instances 
of the ezcited temper of the times:— < 
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THE COMPLAINT OF ULRICH TON HÜTTEN. 

'I, Ulrich von Hütten, poet and orator, address this, my com- 
plaint, and present my humble respects to all classes of the Qerman 
people, to men in every Station, to princes, noblemen, and Citizens, 
and to the whole body of the people. Kind masters and friends, 
you know that at various times, moved by a love of Christian truth, 
and eamest desires for the welfare of oor nation, I have written 
and spoken things which have brought on me the enmity of all who 
are in alliance with Bome. ... I have been repeatedly wamed 
that such measures are now taken against me that my lifo is no 
longer safe in my own country. When I came to Brabant, I waited 
there for some days at the conrt of onr most gracious sovereign 
Charles ; but here I was told by good friends that if I would pre- 
serve my lifo, I must flee from this place without delay, as dangerous 
foes were watching my movements. At first, being conscious of 
innocence, I treated this waming lightly; bat afberwards, when 
all my friends conspired to move me, I followed their advice, and 
£ed from the place with all possible speed. I cannot say who were 
my enemies there. ( When I asked my friends, they told me to be on 
xny goard against all persons in the Service of Rome : and this wam- 
ing was soon confirmed ; for, as I joumeyed up the Rhino, certain 
persons who had lately retumed from Italy met me, and assured 
me that it was a common report in Bome that Leo was bitterly 
displeased with me, and had issued Orders that I shoiild be punished 
wiUi the utmost severity. Then I came to Mentz, and here my 
friends andpatrons received me with great joyand kindness, and 
expressed their wonder to see me again alive ; for they had heard 
that I had fallen into the hands of my enemies. When I arrived 
at Fraukfort, I received letters and messages from friends, informing 
me that letters had been sent by the Pope to several German princes, 
instructing them to send me as a prisoner to Bome, and threatening 
that, if they refused to obey this command, they would no longer be 
regarded as the friends of Leo. I had scarcely heard this news, 
when tidings came also from the Netherlands, telling me that theref 
certain Boman emissaries were waiting for me, armed with füll 

authority to employ against me the secular power To 

these dangers I am exposed on account of my endeavours for the 
welfare of our Fatherland, and for true faith and religion; endea- 
vours which all who love the truth must approve. And now I have 
to heg for my life, that I may live and continue the work in which 
I have been engaged; I pray you all, my country men, to give me 
help, counsel, and defence against my foes. Towhom shall I flee 
if not to you? Gracious masters and kind friends, fellow-Germäns 
all ! I appeal to you. Will you allow one who has done good service 
to his country, to be driven out of it like a criminaU Will "you 
stand by quietly, and see an innocent man punished? That'-be far 
from you ! Nevor let it be said tbat the Germans, who have always 
been hospitable and kind to foreigners, were urnnercifiil to one of 
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fheir own kindred ! Where is the honour, the virtue of our nation 
in these times? Where is the manliness for which they liave been 
celebrated ! Coimtrymen ! let all unite to protect even ancy if that 
one has done good Service for all. I might have enjoyed the favour 
of Rome at this time, if I had not desired, above all other things, the 
welfare of my country. For this I have laboured and suffered. For 
this I have endured so many nusfortunes ; long joumeys by day 
and night^ so much want and care, and such shameful poverty; 
and all this in the prime of my lifo — in the best, blooming years 
of youth! Surely for all my good intentions I have some claim 

on your assistance If I cannot move you by my own case, 

be moved with pity for my friends and relatives. My poor and 
aged &ther and moüier, my younger brother, who is in great trouble 
about me, all my relatives, and many who love and respect me, 
besides several leamed men, and some noblemen ; all these join in 
my Petition. If I have added something to the honour of our Father- 
land by my writings — if I have endeavoured to serve my country — 
help me now ! Must I be tom away from you my brethren ; from 
this earthy which has supported me from infancy ; from my native 
air ; from all the friendly and familiär faces of the pcople ; from 
my parental dwelling ; from my G^rman home and altar ; and must 
I be hurried away, not to spcnd my life, however miserable, abroad, 
but to cruel tortures and a shameful death? Germans all! my 
brethren! hclp me now! Stand by the persecuted man, and do 
not suffer me to be tom away from you.' 

NiCLAUs Manuel (1484-1530) may be noticed as an instance of 
that versatility of talents which was not uncommon in this period. 
Manuel was a statesman engaged in political affairs at Beme in 
Switzerland; bat was also well known as a soldier, a poet^ a painter, 
a sciüptor, and a wood-engraver. Similar examples of versatility 
may be fonnd in some of the great Italian artists : Michael Angelo 
wrote poems; Leonardo da Vinci was a scientific Student; and 
Manuel resembled Hütten in his polemical character, and wrote 
several satires and Shrove-Tuesday plays, to expose the Homish 
clergy in Switzerland to ridicule. The boldness and license of these 
productions are far beyond the bounds of modern toleration. 

Ulrich Zwingle, the leading reformer in Switzerland, bom in 
1487, resembled Manuel in the various engagements of his Ufe; 
for he was not only a statesman and a theologian, but also studied 
mnsic, and, as a soldier, feil in battle. HIb writings are chiefly 
theological and polemical, and show the eamestness of his cha- 
racter. 

Another polemic writer, known by his Latinised name, Wolf- 
GANG Fabbicius Capito, wrote in the German language a severe 
but just remonstrance against the selfish plunder of ecclesiastical 
property, of which many were guilty, who, favoured \s^ xJaa «t- 
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citement attending the Keformati(m in several places, committed 
robberies on a large scale. The remonstrance of Fabricius i» 
well worthy of notice, as he employs argument instead of the 
invectives so prevalent in his time. He entirely demolißhes the 
pretence of religious motives for the plunder of churches and 
other public institutions, as he argues that, however these insti- 
tutions may haye been abused, it is clear that their fonnders 
endowed them for public use and benefit, and not for the 
aggrandisement of individuals. There was a time when such an 
aigument was urgently required in England. 

It is some relief to tum from the controyersial writings of this 
Century to lighter productions; but in tiiese we still fbad satire. 
The most celebrated writer of prose satires was Johann Fischart, 
bom at Mayence, who wrote industriously during the latter half of 
the period. His works are füll of extravagant combinations of 
wor&, something like the verbal exploits of Aristophanes ; but 
they seldom carry any meaning wMch might not have been ex- 
pressed in a few simple terms. Thus, in one of his satires he de- 
ßcribes, with condemnation, ^the innumerable-as-stars-in-the-hea- 
vens-or-as-sands-on-the-sea-shore impositions of the astrologers and 
prognosticators.' In this instance his satire was certainly well- 
directed; for the impostors, who called themselves 'astrologers,* 
were some of the most prosperous literary men of these times, as 
they established a flourishing trade, requiring scarcely any capital 
beyond the dense ignorance of the people. The *Prophetic 
Almanac ' was the selling-book at all £urs and markets, and was 
read with an excitement far exceeding that produced by all the 
modern * novels of the season.^ The poorest farmer gladly laid 
down his groat to carry home the wonderful book which marked 
all the 4uGkydays' for sowing wheat, making bargahis, 'hair> 
cutting * and ' blood-letting.' The events of the times, as well as 
the ignorance of the people, were favourable to this trade in im- 
position; for during the Thirty Years' War, the almanac-makers 
might safely use ' commotions in Germany ^ as a stereotyped pro- 
phecy. But even a thousand failures did not hurt the success of 
these tradesmen: preachers and divines, from the time of Luther 
to the eighteenth Century, preached and wrote against ' the magi- 
cians ' in vain. One of these absurd old almanacs ascribes all the 
events of the Keformation to the fact, that ' Luther was bom 
under the planet Jupiter in Capricom.' Fischart justly says, * It 
is too profane and presumptuous to involve Heaven itself in our 
earthly disputes.' We cannot literally translate the stränge title 
of the book in which he caricatures the productions of * the impos- 
tors;' but it is something like the foUowing: — *The Grandmother 
of all Almanacs, or the Pantagmelistic, thick-with-impositions, 
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Phleboiomist's Ad-nser, Fanner'B Code of Knies and Weather- 
Book, suited for all times and every country; by the accomplished 
rat-catcher, Winhold, Alcofiribas Wtistblutns.' In this caricatnre 
he endeavoured to reeommend a safe style of prophesying, of which 
the following passage is a specimen: — 

ASTR0L06ICAL PBKDICTIONS FOR THE COMINO YEJLB. 

' In this year we may expect the planets to be moveable ; but they 
-will move only in the courses appointed by their Creator. From 
certain aspects, we may conclude that the colic and other signs of a 
disordered stomach wül be prevalent in the summer among people- 
who eat large quantities of unripe fruit, especially plnms> and drink 
plenty of sour butter-milk. Com will be too dear for poor men, and 
too cheap for great landowners. Yines will not flourish in the Black 
Forest, nor in the Bohemian Forest; but the best vineyards on th» 
Bhine will produce wine streng enough to throw many people down 
from chairs and stools. Beer also will be good this year, if the 
brewers will not nse too much water. In short, we may expect an 
abundant supply of wine and com, if the wishes of poor people are 
fulfilled. Dairymen may take notice that black cows will give white 
milk. With regard to the afiairs of various nations, we may ventnr» 
to say that the Bavarians and the Swabians will prosper, if nothing 
occur to prevent it. We have to notice dark ^ aspects " for the people 
of Morocco and other hot countries ; but the people of Sweden will 
be tolerably fair. Also we may promise that there will be com in 
Poland, many cows in Switzerland, fine oxen in Hungary, good 
butter and cheese in Holland and Flanders, salt fish in Korway, 
fresh salmon in Scotland, and a plentiful supply of ignorance and 
folly in all countries.' 

Fischart wrote an extravagant satirical and humorous book 
entitled ' Graragantua ' (1575), in which he borroj^ed some of hi» 
descriptions from Habelais. It is fall of the nncouth and far- 
fetched combinations of words found in bis other writings, but 
contains many ludicrous caricatnres of the follies of society in 
the sixteenth centmy. 

George Wickram was a writer, or rather a collector, of populär 
Btories and aneedotes, and wonld hardly be worthy of notice in a 
hißtory of literatnre if bis works, low as their style may be, did not 
fidrly represent the populär taste of bis times. One of bis books 
bears in its title something like an anticipation of that class of 
Tery light literatnre which is now provided for the amusement of 
railway travellers. It is described by the anthor in the following 
terms: — *The Traveller'ß Little Book (or aBook for the Carriage)^ 
containing many Pleasant Jokes and Stories for the Amusement 
of Voyagers and Travellers, and to drive away Melancholy from 
Leisnre Honrs ' (1555). This writer gives ns a proof of tbift 'TO^^Mp 
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taste of bis times, as he assnres ns tbat he has carefolly revised his 
book, that it may contain nothing to offend either yoang or old 
readers, though many of its jokes wonld be yery objectionable to 
a modern taste. The following jocose anecdote is a £ur specimen 
not only of Wickram^s coarse little book, but of many other 
snnilar collections, such as the 'Parson of Eidenbeig,^ * Peter 
Leu,' the ' Laienbach,' and especially ' Eolenspiegel,' which can- 
oot be particolarly described here, though they formed a promi- 
nent part in the populär literature of tlus period : — 

THS NOIST MONK. 

^ A monk who had the eure of souls in ihe parish of Poppenried 
*wa8 renowned for his wonderfnl powers of vociferation ; for in the 
pulpit he would exert his voice in such an extravagant style, that a 
«strauger might have thought that the preacher had lost his senses. 
One Sunday aftemoon, while the monk was shouting at the top of 
his voice, a poor widow amid the congregation began to wring her 
hands and cry bitterly. The monk noticed this effect with pleasure, 
and after the service he went to the poor woman and asked '^what 
part of the sermon had affccted her mind so deeply, as he wished to 
•offer some consolation.'* <* Alas, good father !*' said the widow, ''mine 
is a heavy affliction. When my poor husband died, he knew that a 
great part of his property must go to his relatives; so he be- 
queathed to me, to help me to find a livelihood, a fine young donkey ; 
but not long aiter my husband's death the ass also died. I have 
«ndeavoured to overcome my sorrow; but oh, sir! when I heard 
your voice this aflemoon, it reminded me so — it was just the voice of 
4he poor ass.** The monk, who had expected at least a compliment, 
and perhaps sometbing more substantial, was obliged to relish the 
comparison as well as he could.' 

The legend of * Dr Faustus ' was produced during this time, and 
soon became one of the most populär books in Germany. The 
Greek story of the Trojan war was hardly more fruitM in the 
literature devoted to it than this legend of magic and demonology. 
There are good reasons for believing that Faust, the hero of this 
tale, was a real character, who lived in Swabia, or some part of 
Southern Germany, in the former part of the sixteenth Century. 
Aianlius, Gessner, Camerarius, and the reformer Bullinger, mention 
Faust as a well-known character, who had gained his celebrity by 
the profession of magic. The reality of such a profession was 
admitted not only by the populace, but by many leamed writers of 
this period. When Luther, in the note which has been quoted, 
alludes to * the demon who dwells in the water floods,' such ex- 
pressions are by no means to be understood as merely playful and 
imaginative; but indicate the general belief in demonology which 
distinctly expressed in the story of Faust. * The Hiatory of 
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Dr Faustus/ in prose, was first published in 1587 by Johann Spies, a 
printer, at Frankfort. In this book the story of the magician, who 
gained by onlawful arts a mastery of nature, is told with evident 
iaith, and in a yery serious style, as a waming to all ambitious 
minds. The writer teils us that he has omitted all the forms of 
conjuration used by Faust, because he feared that some impmdent 
readers might be tempted to employ them. Such forms, however, 
may be found in other books, such as the * Keys of Solomon,' * Ar- 
batel on the Magic of the Ancients,^ and some treatises on ^ Black 
and White Magic/ The legend of Faust was rapidly spread, and 
was versified by the English dramatist, Christopher Marlowe, in 
1588, or soon afterwards. Since then, it has been the foundation 
of tales, dramas, and puppet-show Performances too numerous to be 
described, and, in the shape of Goethe's version, has acquired a 
permanent place in German literature. With all its absurdity, it 
appears to be one of the few books which, like * Don Quixote,' 
* Bobinson Crusoe,' and the * Pilgrim's Progress,' accord so well 
with certain tendencies of human nature, as to maintain a lasting 
popularity. It may be noticed here that the modern versions of 
thel^end, such as we find in the opera of ' Don Juan,' debase the 
character of the original by representing as the sole object of 
Faust's researches mere sensuous enjoyment. The old story had 
a higher meaning, as it expressed a longing for intellectual perfec- 
tion. Goethe has preserved this characteristic in his version, 
especially in the passage where Faust walks out into the country 
and receives the thanks of the poor people for his Services as a 
medical man. ' Ah,' he exclaims, * we deal with diseases and me- * 
dicines of which we know nothing, and kiU as many ias we eure. 
How shall we gain an insight into the mysteries of nature?' This 
notice of Faust may suffice to indicate the character of that litera- 
ture of demonology for which Germany was once celebrated. 

This period produced several historical writers who employed 
their vemacular language. Johann Tukmayr (1477-1554) wrote 
a ^ History of Bävaria ' at first in Latin, but iEifterwards trans- 
lated it into German (1533). In the latter form it was printed 
in 1566. It bears marks of a patriotic spirit and a credulous 
disposition. 

Sebastian Franck was one of the best writers of German prose 
on history and theology during this period. In the latter depart- 
ment he stood alone as a representative of the Mystic School dur- 
ing the Lutheran era; and opposed Luther, whom he caUed Hhe 
new Pope.' It is remarkable that the extreme religious views of 
Franck accord in many respects with the pnnciples of the Society 
of Friends in England, as we find them stated in the * Apology * 
by Robert Barclay, which was published in 1 676. Franck ie^^^<^ 
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all ecdesiastical antliority, and maintained that ' there is an inter- 
nal light in man, which is better fitted than even the Scriptures 
to goide him aright in religious matters.'* He wrote a series 
of ' Paradoxes' (1533), which contain some extreme opinions on 
theology ; and a collection of * Proverbs,' with comments upon them 
(1541). His historical writings were generally read dnring the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, especially his ^ Chronicle of 
the German Nation,' and his * World-Book,' or * Manual of Uni- 
versal History.' In these works he took care to convey his moral 
and religions doctrines, and often wrote with bittemess and 
severity, though he seldom used the coarse style of invective 
which was common in his times. The long title of his * World- 
Book' may be given as an example of the crowded title-pages of 
many books published dnring this period: — ^ The World-Book; 
a Mirror and Image of the whole Eiui;h, by Sebastian Fbanck; 
in Four Books on Asia, Africa, Europe, and America; contain- 
ing Acconnts of all Countries, Nations, Provinces, and Islands, 
with Descriptions of their Position, Length, Width, Produce, Popu- 
lation, Names, Figures, Modes of Life, Characteristics, Keli- 
gion, Faith, Öeremonies, Laws, Government, Policy, Morals, 
Gustoms, Wars, Commerce, Fruits, Animals, Clothing, &c. all 
placed plainly before the eyes of the reader: also some De- 
scription of the Newly-discovered Islands, not copied from Berosus^ 
Joanne de Monte Villa, and such fabulous writers, but gathered 
out of the well-accepted and confirmed works of experienced 
World -describers : the whole having been coUected with great 
«pains from many diffiise works, and Condensed in one compact 
and portable volume, forming such a work as has never before 
appeared in German. — " Come, behold the works of the Lord." 
— Psalm, 46, 8. Printed at Tubingen by Ulrich Morhart in 
1534.' The following passages give some indications of the 
manners of the German people in old times x-^ 

CLASSES OF SOCIETY IN OERMANT, 

*■ The people of Germany are divided into four dasaes, of which 
the first contains all the monks and other spiritual men. . . . The 
second class includes all the nobility, who, in Gk>d's good order^ 
ought to be the fathers of the people, terrors to evü-doers, the Sup- 
port and refuge of the good, and the defence of widows and orphans 
(whom they now oppress and persecute). Our noblemen ought to 
be the dogs to guard the flock ; but they are wolves, and tear the 
sheep. They have lost their ancient honour (for their ancestors pos- 
sessed some virtues), and are known only by their pride, their richesf^ 
their boast of ancestry, and their tyranny. . . The recent insurrec- 

* See < History of EngliBh Literature* (in Chambsrs's EoucatiÖkal Course), 
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tion of the peasants has shown how entirely all good feelings be- 
tween the nobility and their dependents have been destroyed. Noble- 
men in old times kept their vassals faithful to them by many acts of 
Idndness, which formed a wall around all their property. They con- 
sidered themselves rieh when their dependents were in good cir- 
ciunstances ; but now the whole business of the aristocraey is rob- 
bery and extortion : they have no professions but hunting, drinking, 
and gambling ; and live on their rents in superfloity of wealth. Thls 
aristocraey is powerful not only in Germany, but also in all nationSy 
being distinguished everywhere by splendid array, arrogance, con- 
ceit^ and insufferable oppression. Yet these noblemen, -who riüe by 
violence, like to be called ^ our Qracious Masters." . . . Many of 
them follow their dukes and princes to warfare, that they may retum 
with rieh booty ; for wealth elevates them above the common nobi- 
lity : indeed some farmers and tradesmen have risen into the ranks 
of the nobility by money ; for pecuniae obediunt omnia — (^ all things 
are subservient to gold/') .... Our noblemen are in all things dis- 
tinguished from the other classes of society: in clothing, houses, 
gesture, and carriage, style of talk, and even in their seats in churches 
and their funerals. Their carriage is lofty, their tsdk is bold and 
ihreatening, their dress is fantastic and worldly, their faoes are füll , 
of assurance, and their minds (with few exceptions) are intolerably 

warlike and revengefiil The third class of society includes 

our Citizens and tradesmen; but these are subdivided into two 
classes. Of these the former comprehends all our conmion Citi- 
zens who are engaged in trade; while the latter contains all the 
rieh men who have acquired a sort of nobility by money. These 
latter gentlemen form an exclusive class, for they live on their 
rents or interest of property, and will neither associate nor intermarry ^ 
with the families of conmion Citizens who are engaged in trade, how- 
ever rieh these may be. However, in law both these classes are equa!^ 
and enjoy the same measure of freedom. . . . The costume of our rieh 
Citizens is always new and fashionable, as it ofben changes its mode. 
Some old men still living^ can remember the days when the Citizens 
wore pointed shoes with long and tapering beaks, short and tight 
garment8,and tasseled caps; but all these fashionshave passed away, 
and now their olothes are wide and roomy, and their shoes are broad 
and Short. The dress of the ladies is now costly enough, but neatly 
arranged ; and with the exception of a few superfluities, we do not find 
much to blame in it. These rieh Citizens are very religious in their 
way. They attend the Services of the Romish Church with great 
punctuality, and call up their men-servants and maid-servants early 
in the moming to attend matins. They are also very charitable^ 
especially toward the monks and others of the clergy, of which we 
find sufficient proofe in the number of churches which have been 
founded, and adl the choristers, oanons, bishops, prelates, abbot^ 
provosti^ and deans, who are supported by the Citizens. They also 
Support hospitals, and train poor scholars for the priesthood. . . . The 
fourth clasB includes all the peasants, miners, shepherda^vul ^^^ 
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labourers whose dress, dwellings, modo of life, and customs, are well 
known to all my roaders.' 

POPULÄR CÜSTOMS IN FRANCOXIA. 

* Franconia is bounded on the sonth by Bavaria, on tke west by 
tbe Rhine, on the east by Bohemia, and by Hesse and Thuringia to- 
ward the north. It is a land well enclosed and defended by hüls, biit 

is level in the interior The Frank^ have many Singular customs, 

which I will describe here, in order that the facts I have related 
conceming tlie stränge customs of Jews, Tnrks, and Pagans, may 
appear more credible to my roaders. Why should we regard these 
foreigners as fools onaccount of theirraannersand ceremonies, when 
we find things equally stränge and ridiculous at home, and among 
people who call themselves Christians ? On the three Thursdays be- 
fore ChrLstmas-day, the boys and girls go about from house to house 
in the towns and villages, announcing that the birth of the Lord is 
near at band, and wishing for all the people a happy New-Year. For 
this Service they receive presents of apples, pcars, nuts, and small 
coins. Then, when Ohristmas comes, they celebrate the birth of 
Christ in this fashion : — They place upon the altar in the church a 
cradle containing a wooden doli dressed like an Infant, and before 
this cradle the young people dance and sing, while the old people 
gaze, and join in singing such stränge songs, that the scene may re- 
mind one of the Corybantes celebrating the birth of Jove in Mount 
Ida. In the same festive season the men-servants and other young 
fellows go through the towns and villages in the night-time singing 
songs to the people, with the greatest hypocrisy, and covering every 
householder (who can afford to give anything) with praises from the 
sole of his foot to the crown of hls head ; and thus these serenaders 
collect a good sum of money. Other companies of singers travel 
through the country, announcing their arrival in every town by ring- 
ing a bell; then they go into the church, and there sing for tho 
amusement of the people : after this they of course make a collection, 
and ofben retum home with a considerable booty. On the festival 
of the ** Three Kings," every householder makes cakes and sweet- 
meats ; a penny is kneaded in with the dough, which is divided into 
cakes according to the number of the family. One cake is presented 
to the Virgin Mary, and each of the Three Kings has his cake ; but 
the child who receives the cake containing the penny is styled the 
« King," and is then lifted up on the Shoulders of the family. When 
he is Ufbed, he takes a piece of chalk and makes a cross on the ceiling, 
er on one of the beams, and this cross is regarded as a grand pre- 
servative against ghosts and misfortunes for the foUowing year. 
During the twelve days between Christmas and the Festival of the 
Three Kings, the people bum incense in their houses as a charm to 
drive away all evü spirits and witchcrafb. They also attend to the 
State of the weather during these twelve days, as they belieye that 
the twelve months of the new year will correspond with them. Thus, 
if it rains on the 8ecoo4 ^Vf^^^Y expect a rainy Febroary; and so on. 
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The manner in which they spend the three days before Lent shows 
the character of their religion. They act as if they all tliought, " Let 
US eat and drink, for to-morrow we die;" or as if they expected 
never to have another opportunity of merriment. Some of the 
young people dress themselves in masks and stränge disguises, to re- 
present demons ; and many of their wild tricks remind us of the 
ancient Romans in their ^ Lupercalia.*' At this time, in Franconia, 
and in many places on the Rhine, the young men yoke a number of 
701mg maidens to a plough,on which a fiddlcr or piper is seated, who 
plays a merry tune while the girls draw him into the water. In other 
places they draw about a plough with a bonfire upon it, until it is 
bumi to pieces. Another of their games is this : four young fellows 
take hold of a sheet by its comers, in wliich they toss a wooden effigy 
made and dressed to resemble a dead man. This game they cxhibit 
in many towns ; and I might describe many other tricks and diver- 
sions of these Romish-heathen Christians. In some places, about 
the middle of Lent, they makc a man of straw, and lay him out like 
a corpse^ and the young people carry this ügure through the neigh- 
bouring villages. Some people take the joke well, and treat the 
bearers with dried fruits, milk, and peas ; bat others regard the 
ceremony as a bad omen of death or some other calamity, and drive 
away the procession with hard words, and somctimes blows.' 

iEGiD TSCHUDI (1505-1572) wrote a * History of Switzerland,' 
bis native country, which was published in 1538. Tschudi was 
noted as a statesman and a man of a mild disposition, who em- 
ployed conciliatory measures in the contests of the Protestant 
with the Catholic cantons of his country. He also advocated the 
cultivation of the vemacular language, and complained that in 
his times * preachers and theologians would not write a line with- 
out using some Latin words.' His historical werk is written in 
a very piain and unpretending style, and in modern times has been 
commended by the celebrated historian Johannes von Müller. 

Sebastian Münster was the author of a ' Cosmography,' or 
' Description of all Countries/ which was published in 1543, and 
was extensively read. Johann Stümpfe wrote in German a his- 
tory of Henry IV., which was published in 1556. The materials 
of this work were collected from various Latin writers. Chris- 
toph Lehman, a man of some leaming and ability, wrote a 
* Chronicle of the Free City of Spires ' (published in 1612), which 
contains some disquisitions on the relative merits of monarchy, 
aristocrskcy, and democracy. Lehman argued that democracy 
was opposed to reason and the order of nature, and that it could 
not be successfully realised even in one family, much less in a 
nation. He wrote in favour of aristocracy, but understood the 
Word in a strict etymological sense, as denoting a govemment 
in tbe hands of the best men. Few readers will dissent &Qxsi\]c^ 
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conclusion of his argument, where he says — *That is the best 
govemment where the best men in the nation have authority, 
and there we may live most happily.' Lehmanns work contains 
several humorous anecdotes of the honest and econonucal German 
emperor, Rudolph I., who condescended to mend his own doublet. 

Two or three of the theological writers who employed their 
mother tongue deserve notice here, as they contributed to the 
cultivation of the Gennan language. Berthold, a bishop of the 
Romish Church, wrote in a piain and good style a work ^ititled 
'German Theology,' which was printed in 1627. One of the 
objects of this book was to call back wanderers firom the ancient 
church, and to counteract the populär literature of the Protestants. 
Berthold says — * These times have made manifest that secret 
hatred of the Catholic Church and its clergy which has long 
remained hidden in the hearts of unrighteous men.* He argues 
in the usual style against all innovations of doctrine, by pointing 
to the variety of opinions found in such reformers as Luther, 
Carolstadt, Zwingle, and (Ecolampadius. The practical and un- 
controversial parts of the book are written in an eamest and 
populär style. 

Johann MATHEsros was a populär preacher and writer, who 
in some respects imitated the style of Luther. There were some 
pleasing features in his character. As he lived in the midst of 
a mining district, he adapted his ministiy to the wants and the 
characters of the people. He wrote hymns and songs, which the 
miners sung while engaged in their subterraneous toÜ; and his 
sermons, which were fiül of populär anecdotes and proverbs, were 
well adapted to the practical interests and pursuits of his con- 
gregation. In one of his discourses, entitled a ' Sermon to Miners ' 
(püblished in 1597), he collects all the passages in the Bible which 
have any real or supposed reference tö mines and metals, and 
employs considerable leaming and ingenuity to prove that miners 
were recognised in the Bible as an honourable olass of men. 

The writings of Johann Arndt may be classed with the best 
theological productions of this period. His treatise entitled * Four 
Books on TVue Christianity,' which was püblished in 1629, passed 
through uncounted editions in G^rmany, and was translated into 
English. It is read and esteemed in ihe present day. Arndt 
wrote on mystic or theosophic principles, in some respects similar 
to the views of Tauler, Franck, and other Mystics ; but he stated 
his sentiments with cleamess and moderation ; and the pious «md 
practical character of his book made it a favourite amo&g reügiotts 
men of various sects. 

We find a curious instance of the mystical genltw of Gteimany 

Jacob Böhme, who was bom in Silesia in 1575. Though he 
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was a poor shoemaker, and had no advantages of education, he 
devoted bis mind to the most abstruse studies. He professed 
that bis doctrines were derived not from any process of reasoning, 
but from immediate revelation. For a time be was silenced by 
ecclesiastical autbority; but again be resumed autborsbip, and 
produced a series of mystical works on tbeology and pbysical 
flcience, in a style of wbicb we can give no adequate description. 
One of bis cliief works, written in 1612, was entitled * Aurora ; 
tbe Moming-RednesB in tbe East, or tbe Root and Motber of 
Pbilosopby, Astrology, and Tbeology.' In tbe beginning of tbis 
«trange book be says — 'Kind reader, I admonisb you tbat you 
may put away all sdf-conceit, and all love of beatbenisb wisdom, 
and tbat you may not be offended by tbe simplicity of tbe autbor 
of tbis book; for I assure you tbat it is not tbe production of 
his reason, but tbe work of immediate Inspiration.' Anotber of 
Böbme's works was tbe * Mysterium Magnum,' or an ' Exposition of 
tbe First Book of Moses,' wbicb be wrote in 1622. Tbis work 
professes to give an explanation of the whole pbysical and spiritual 
imiverse. Tbe writer teils us tbat in bis inteÜectual vision be saw 
how plants, trees, stones, metals, and otber creatures were origi- 
nally produced. Böbme's writings were-collected and published in 
twenty-one octavo volumes in 1730. Several of tbem were trans- 
lated into Englisb by William Law, a clergyman of the Church 
of England. Though the assertion may appear improbable, we 
bave clear evidence that the celebrated modern philosophers of 
Oermany, Schelling and Hegel, bave borrowed some of their 
ideas from Jacob Böhme. His writings contain, amid many 
curioos the(»ies, some remarkable assertions. For instance, be 
says, *Tbere is notbing in the universe purely evil, but every- 
tbing contains some goodness; ' wbicb coincides witb Sbakspeare's 
line: — 

' There is a soul of goodness in tbings evil.' 

In a confrised style, Jacob Böhme predicted some of the ten- 
dencies of recent Grerman speculations. Dr Johnson gave a 
criticism on the ' revelations ' of tbis theosopher, wbicb some 
readers may remember. ' If Jacob,' said the doctor, ' saw in bis 
▼ision, like St Paul, unutterable tbings, he had not the good sense 
of the apostle, or be would not bave attempted to utter tbem.' 

In concluding our scanty notices of theological writers, it is 
proper to observe tbat we bave passed over works of religious 
importance in tbis department, without selecting any extracts; 
because their topics would not barmonise with otber productions 
irbicb must be noticed in a treatise on general literature. 

For tbe bistoiy of tbis period we depend cbiefly on tbe works 
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of Latin writers. The miscellaneoas writings of Luther, Melanc- 
thon, and Zwingle, contam manj notices of public events. Georgs 
8PALATIN (1482-1545) wrote in Latin *' Annais of the Kefonnation.' 
Johannes Sleidanus (1506-1556) wrote in the same language ' A 
Commentary on the State of Religion and Government in the 
Beign of Charles V.' Joachim Cameeariüs (1500-1547) wrote the 
memoirs of his friend Melancthon, and a * Life of the Elector 
Maurice of Saxony/ * A History of the Confession of Augsburg * 
was written by David Chiteaeus (1530-1600). 

The prece^ng notices and extracts haye shown that few pro- 
ductions of this period deserve a place in general or elegant 
literature. Yet there were signs of progress even amid all the 
unfavourable circumstances of the Lutheran era. The hynins 
for populär use written by Luther and his friends were welcome 
Substitutes for the low satirical pieces of the fifteenth Century; 
and the prose style of Lnther^s yersion of the Bible supplied a 
model to which writers may even now refer with profit. 
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1624—1720. 

ITiis period will probably disappoint the expectation of the 
reader. The Lutheran era, with all its rudeness and acrimony, 
was a time of intellectual excitement, which extended over a great 
part of the continent, and in Enghmd was soon followed by the 
noble literature of the Elizabethan era. But in Germany this 
excitement found expression chiefly in civil. and ecclesiastical 
strife, and left few good impressions on national literature. The 
poetry of the seventeenth Century was tarne and imitative, white 
its prose writings displayed little of the vigour and originality 
of Luther's style. This declension may be partly explained by 
reference to.two causes. Li the first place, after the popul£ur 
excitement attending the Reformation lüid subsided, the clergy 
continued their controversies in numerous Latin works, and paid 
no attention to the cultivation of national literature. Other edu- 
cated men, who had some acquaintance with classic literature, 
wished to cultivate their native language. For this purpose they 
formed ' literary associations,* and in these societies many poetical 
works were produced. But as style was the chief object r^garded 
by the writers of this period, their productions in verse are gene- 
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rally marked by conventional taste and cold correctness, and 
show no original genius. Imitation, however servile, was re- 
garded as a virtue. Every poem must be fashioned after a certain 
model, which was generally borrowed from some French or Latin 
writer. 

Again we may refer to the £Eict, that the social and politicaL 
condition of the country during, and for some time after, the 
Thirty Years' War, was very low. The rüde satirical novels, and 
the tragedies of Lohenstein, which were received with applause 
during this period, contain streng proofs of the debased State of 
public taste. 



POETRY. 



This was the golden age of poetasters. Numerons versifiera 
of this period wrote in a pedantic and imitative style, but dis- 
played no poetical genius. Their productions have no true 
interest, but may be briefly noticed as * curiosities of literature ' 
which once enjoyed celebrity. They may also serve to indicate 
the nature of that exaggerated admiration which attended the 
reyival of poetry in the eighteenth Century. After the dntoess 
of Opitz and his followers, the poems of Klopstock appeared as 
productions of the highest genius. 

It would be difficult to explain the low position of German 
literature during this period, if we did not bear in mind the fact, 
that the best and most leamed authors were generally employed 
in writing Latin works on theology and philology. German 
yersification was now regarded as a mere amusement, and its 
highest purpose was limited to the Imitation of the Latin classics. 
CJonsequently Greek and Boman mythology were plundered to 
Ornament German poetry. * Jupiter,' * Juno,' * Mars,' and * Venus,' 
reappeared as leading characters, and plagiarism from Horace 
was counted as a virtue. Coteries were founded for the study 
of prosody, and the invention of such epithets as ^ brown evening,* 
* cold Stars,' * glassy waters,' and * pale sorrows.' The members 
of these societies complimented each other profusely with such 
titles as the * German Virgil,' *the Horace of the seventeenth 
Century,' and did not despair of producing, by due attention to 
certain mechanical rules, a * Grerman Homer.' They gravely be- 
lieved.what a contemporary said of them satirically — *If a man 
who has ordinary devemess and plenty of words cannot make 
himself a tplerable Grerman poet in a fortnight, he does not de- 
serve another dinner.' Literary clubs on an extensive scale were 
peculiar features of this period. One of them was styled the 
' Palm Order,' while another was called the ^ Froitful Asaoci&tiQ^v^ 
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thon^ it was remiikably nnprodactire. One litenzy usociatioD 
hftd 806 membere ; and among these were one king, three prmce> 
«iecton, forty-nine dukes, four m ar gr avcB , ten landgimyes, eight 
eoimtB palatinft, nineteen prmces, sixty earls, and thirty-fire barons, 
besides 600 inferior nobüity and literati; yet the 8ole resnlt of 
4Ü1 this f(»inidable anay was mediocrityl Many ladies were 
members of literary imions, and althon^ Glennany has never 
been yery finromable to the derelopment of femkune genins, 
mivenX poeteasea obtained with ease a respectable share of con- 
yentioiial approbadon. There were some advantagea in these 
aocieties; for as the people would not read poetry of the new 
style, poetasters kindly agreed to read for one another. Thns, if 
Martin Opitz sabmitted to read patiently the 'ödes* of one of 
his admirers, it was reasonably expected that the latter wonld not 
refose to read throngh 'Daphne; an Arcadian, Pastoral, Lyrical 
Drama, by Martin Opitz.* The name of this writer will serve 
to mark the oharacter of his epooh. Mabtin Ofttz (1597-1639) 
was perhaps the only man who erer gained a lasting name by 
mediocrity. His name will not be entirely foi^gotten, for it serves 
A necessary pnrpose. The literary historian mnst giye some 
4tccount of the poetry of the seventeenth centnry, and he cannot 
do this more concisely than by saying, ' This was the time when 
Opitz was esteemed as " the Virgil of Germany." * The mediocrity 
of this cold versifier was perfect in its kind. A Dutch landscape, 
the neighbourhood of Berlin, or the road from Beiiin to Hamburg, 
will hardly supply an adequate symbol of the flatness of Opitz. 
His Verses are seldom bad enough to raise a langh, and never 
^ood enough to excite admiration. An unfortunate man, con- 
demned to read through the works of Hans Sachs, might have 
some moments of amusement ; but to read through one volume 
of Opitz is a dreary task. His life partly explains the celebrity 
which he enjoyed in his day. As he had no poetical genius, it 
may be observed in his favour, that we find no poetical lic^ises 
in his conduot. To appear correct and ä-la-mode was the sola 
A\m of his literary pursuits and his practical career. He travelled 
frequently, and found many Mends and patrons ; for he was an 
Accomplished sycophant. At Paris he was reoeived and admired 
by many as *the great G^rman poet who had redeemed his 
native country from the reproaoh of barbarism.' This charac- 
teristic Parisian eulogium on Opitz was pronounced by literary 
gentlemen who had not read one line of his poems, and who 
oould not even spell one Qerman word I Opitz was engaged in 
diplomacy, became acquainted with many prinoes, and was 
vated to the rank of nobility. On one occasion he was em- 
»yed in a military ezpedition, when he displayed pitiable 
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€Owardice; but he consoled himself by reflecting thüt 'in this 
respect cUso^hewas 'like bis model-poet HoraceP In otber 
respects he bad a bappier £äte tban many men of genius, for be 
lived surroimded by contemporary fame, was an bonoured guest 
in bigb circles, and received witb great enjoyment many panegy- 
rical addresses in verse and prose. Tbe poems wbicb gained such 
honours are really inferior to tbe average quality of yerses found 
in tbe provincial newspapers of tbe present day. We may select 
a feiir specimen fr(Hn a piece written to conunend mediocrity in 
tbe following style: — 

CONTENTMENT. 

' Happy tbe man, and tmly wise, 
Who careth not to climb at all I 
For be wbose mind would proudly rise, 

Is most in danger of a fall. 
Let eacb bis cbosen maiden praise — 
To Pbyllis I devote my lays. 

The lofly turret in its pride, 

Must meet the stroke of tbonder streng, 

And those who travel far and wide, 
May loee tbeir way, and wander long. 

Let eacb bis cbosen maiden praise — 

To PbyUis I devote my lays.' 

Tbis notice of Opitz will fairly ezplain the natore of that arti- 
ficial school of versifioation of wbicb he was the head master, and 
we need not describe tbe qualities of bis numerons Imitators. A 
few writers of verse who displayed some independent genius and 
taste may be briefly mentioned. Several of tbese autbors produced 
hymns for tbe Services of tbe chorch, wbicb are almost tbe only 
poems of tbis period marked by any genume thought and feeling. 
Paul FusMMtNa (1009-1640) is remembered as tbe writer of & 
hymn wbicb is still sung in many churches. Andreas Grtphius 
(1616-1664) displayed more poetical genius tban any otber writer 
of the seventeenth Century; but bis poems, especially bis * Church- 
yard Thoughts' (1656), are füll of gloomy sentiments. He says in 
one of bis sonnets — 

* ^nce first I saw the sun's fair light^ no day 
For me witbout some grief bas passed away. 
Happy tbe cbild who, from bis mother's breast, 
Early departs, in Paradise to rest l* 

Ulis gloomy tone appears to have been nnäfiected, and was the 
result, probably, of many unbappy circumstances in the lifo of 
Otyphins. His hynuui sbow the same chacacterifitlt^. OtA ^ 
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them, which is well known in the present day, opens with the fol- 
lowing verse; — 

* The glories of tliis earthly ball 
In smoke and ashes soon must fall. 
The solid rocks must melt away. 

Our treasures and our pleasures, 
Must fade as dreams before the day.* 

A Jesuit named Friedbigh Spee (1595-1635) may be mentioned 
among the writers of acceptable hymns; but especially on account 
of his benevolent character. He wrote an eamest bock to oppose 
the dark and cruel System of buming women for the supposed 
* crime of witchcraft.' An ecclesiastical superior once asked Spee 
why his hair was so gray, when he was only forty years old. Spee 
replied, * It is because I liave accompanied so many poor women 
to the stake, there to suffer for the crime called witchcraft, of which 
I never knew one of them to be guilty.' Johann Scheffler (1624- 
1677) was a writer of some mystical hymns in accordance with 
the doctrines of Jacob Böhme, the theosophist, which were spread 
in Scheffler's native country, Silesia. Paul Gerhard (1606-1676) 
may be esteemed as the best writer of hynms during this period. 
Whüe other writers imagmed that all religious poetry must be 
dismal, Gerhard understood that cheerfulness must accompany 
goodness. An unaffected pious character appears in all his poems. 
His hynm beginning with the line, * Commit thy cares to God,^ is 
still remembered and sung by many congregations in England a» 
well as in Germany. It is generally, but erroneously, attributed 
to Luther. 

Passing over many insignificant names, we arrive almost at the 
close of this Century without a trace of poetical improvement. 
Christian Gryphiüs (1649-1706), the son of Andreas, wrote 
several poems of little merit, in which he imitated the melancholy 
Btrain of thought which characterises his &ther^s productions; but^ 
like all Imitators, he was inferior to his model. 

Friedrich Canitz (1654r-1699) copied the Prench style of Boi- 
leau in several satires. His poems are cold and artificial, but he 
wrote neatly and politely, and thus contributed some influence to- 
wards refinement of language. Johann Besser (1654^1729) was a 
versifier of an order which an English reader can hardly understand. 
He was a * laureate' and * master of ceremonies' at a Gt\rman 
couft, and devoted to these offices the studies of his life. His 
Verses are adulatory and worthless, but his name may have a place 
here, as he fairly represented the characteristics of a tribe of small 
laureates who cannot be particularly noticed. Benjamin Neu- 
XIBCH (1665-1729) can be mentioned only as one of many in- 
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stances of a considerable celebrity gained by slight poetical 
talents. 

The preceding notices of poetical writers must appear remark- 
ably scanty, as many names, such as Dach, Rist, Dilherr, and 
Neümark, have been omitted. These are hardly equivalent even to 
such obscure names as Welsted, West, Harte, Jago, and Lovibond, 
in the English literature of the eighteenth Century. Christian 
Günther (1695-1723) may be distinguished from many of the 
rhymers of this period by the natural and lively character of some 
of his poems; but he is remembered chiefly on account of his un- 
happy life. In his youth he wrote several coarse satires, chiefly 
on the pedantic and mercenary studies of the age. These satires 
awakened the displeasure of his father, who refused to acknowledge 
such a scandalous -vvriter as his son. Günther, having neither 
friends nor prospects in the world, abandoned himself to a career of 
dissipation. Aller an attempt at reformation, he was introduced as 
a poet-laureate to the court of Saxony, where he made his appear- 
ance in a State of intoxication, and seriously offended the king. At 
last he repented sincerely of his folly, and wrote many verses to 
bis £äther, praying for forgiveness. In these supplications he says 
* he can have no heart to reform his conduct until he is assured 
of patemal pardon,^ and promises ^ to make restitution to all who 
have been offended by his satires/ With this petition he ven- 
tured to retum to his home; but his father drove him from the 
door, and soon afterwards he died in miserable circumstances. 
This brief and sad biography has contributed some interest to 
Günther's poems, and has been perhaps the chief cause of their 
preservation. 

The pdfetry of this period may be closed with a short notice of 
Barthold Brogkes (1680-1747), whosedescriptive poems showed 
some real Observation of nature, and served to introducethe poems 
of Haller and other writers of the eighteenth Century. Brockes 
appears to have had a true, unaffected delight in the beauties of 
nature, and consequently his descriptive verses, though having no 
great merit, are genuine. A flower garden would supply him 
with materials for the poetry of a lifetime. A present of a rare 
tulip was sure to produce an ode or a sonnet. He seems to have 
been happy in his mediocrity, as he always wrote congratulatory 
verses to himself on his birthday. His greatest merit consisted 
in his translations which introduced Thomson's * Seasons' and 
Pope's * Essay on Man* to many German readers. These and 
many other works, introduced into Germany during this Century, 
diffused a taste for the study of natural theology, and prepared 
the minds of many to receive the Deistic philosophy of Kant, 
Mendelssohn, and Lessing, in the following period^ 
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THE DRAMA. 



Tbe literary aspect of this period does not improve when we 
tum our attention to the drama. Andreas Gryfhius wrote seve^ 
ral tragedies, ' Leo Armenius' (1646), ^ Papinian' (1659), and ^ Karl 
Stuart/ which was founded on the &te of Charles I. of England. 
These dramas have been regarded as having some importance, on 
account of some improvements which they introduced in plot and 
constmction ; bat their literary character is low, and they are füll 
of the gloomy sentiments which have been noticed in the occa- 
sional poems of the same author. Yet through all the disguise of 
false taste, we see in this writer some evidences of rüde, undis- 
ciplined power. In his * Charles Stuart* he introduces choruses 
in which ^ Eeligion* and other personifications speak. Many of the 
extravagant sentiments put into the mouths of these imaginary 
characters are unjust, and betraythe writer's ignorance of the State 
of parties in England; but some of the declamations employed 
haye force and point, as we find in the following passage : — 

* Seligion speakt. 

Being Supreme ! whose eye all souls can see ; 

Whose Service is pure, self-denying love ; 
Why in this world hast thou commanded me 

To stay ? Reeeive me in yon realms abovo I 
Why 'mid the sons of Mesech must I dwell f 

AJas that I in Kedar's tents abide ! 
Where evil-minded men would me compel 

To aid them, and their traitorous schemes to hide. 
Alas that e'er from heaven I hither came ! 

My rohes are stained with earthly spots ; my face 
Ko longer with pure brightness shines ; my name 

Is used for faJsehood, covered with disgrace. 

* * « • 

Open, ye clouds ! reoeive me now, ye skies ! 

I % from earth, and leave my robe bekindy 
Which still may serve some traitors for di^inise : 
Tis but a shadow of myself they'll find. 

{BOigion flies from the earth, amd drops her nbe.) 

First ZeahL Stay, fairest maid ! why hasten you away ? 
Second, I hold you fast. I love your bright array. 
Third, Nay ; she is gone I Her empty robe you hold ! 
Second, WeU ; this is mine. It*s worth can ne'er be told ! 
Fourili, Some portion of it fairlv mine I call I 
First, Your strife is vain ; for 1 must have it all. 
FißU, The robe is tom. 

Sixth, Ko part of it is thine ! 

For it is mine. 
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JSevaiäi. And mine ! 

EigkOi. And mine I 

Jiinth, And mine I' 

Daniel Lohenstein (1638-1683) deserves a place in literary 
history, only in connection with a waming on the tendency of a 
bad theatrical taste. His productions, ' Ibrahim Bassa' (pubUshed 
in 1689), ' Cleopatra' (1661), and * Epicharis,' are stränge signs of 
the condition of public taste during the times when they were 
applanded even by educated people. The style of these tragedies 
is extremely bombastic, and the barbarities which they introduced 
on the stage are quite unfit for description. It is a curious fact^ 
that the writer of these barbarous dramas was an edncated man^ 
and was regarded in private life as a correct and respectable charac- 
ter. Johann Klay, Chkistian Hoffmann, Johann Hallmann,. 
and Chkistian Weise, might be described as dramatic writers in 
this period ; but their productions have no literary merits. The 
favourite theatrical spectacles of these times were operas füll of 
gandy display and unreaT characters. Allegorical and religiou» 
pieces, and so-called ^ moralities,' were also exhibited on the stage 
in a very absurd style. The multitude of theatrical productions 
during this time, though quite unworthy of notice with regard to 
their literature, are curious, as instances of the degradation and 
foUy to which the stage may be reduced. As they contained neither 
poetical nor moral interest, they endeavoured to keep awake public 
attention by such curiosities as * fire-works,' * cannonades,' * regi- 
ments of soldiers in the costumes of various nations,' and capital 
punishment executed on the stage. Mars, Venus, Apollo, Fame,. 
Peace, Virtue, Vice, France, Spain, and Italy, were introduced as 
dramatic characters. In one piece ^ Judas hangs himself on the 
stage, while Satan sings an aria,^ In another opera Nebuchad- 
nezzar exhibits himself dressed in ' eagles' feathers.' In * Semira- 
inis' the roses in the royal garden are metamorphosed into ladies. 
In * Jason' the ship Ärgo is raised into the heavens, and changed 
into a constellation. * Echo' was a favourite theatrical character. 
In one of Lohenstein's pieces the * continent of Asia' is introduced 
as a person deploring her calamities in the following style : — 

* Asia, in a/emale drest, U bound bp the Yicks, and brought tfpon tfu Hage: 

Wo to me, Asia I Wo I 

On the world's stage I had the highest place ; 

I once was crowned with every earthly honour. 

♦ ♦ * ♦ 

Lightnings I destroy the Yices who thus bind me ! 
Thunders ! crush down these monsters !' 

It may safely be predicted that dramatic entertainmenta ^?(\IL 
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never fall below the tone of the (raniaii theatre in ihis time. In 
Frince Ueorj's words, it ' sounded the lowest baseHstring of humi- 
lity.' 

A slight Comic piece by Christian Weise, thon^ it contains 
little wit and hmnonr, gives a fair caricature of the low dramatic 

writers of his time : — 

■» 

THE COMIC CAUDIDATBS. 

Robert. This amusement is likely to be attended with some vexa- 
ücm. I recommended the Prince, at this time of festivitj, to amnse 
himself bj laoghing at some msüc comedy, as I thooght that some 
village schoolmaster would soon prodnee a piece ridiculous enough 
for our purpoee. But now so manj candidates in dramatic compo- 
sition appear, that I know not how we can please all. However, I 
may'caU over their nam^ and titles, and hear what thej have to 
saj. . . Here — * Stephen ihe bellows-blower.' 

Stephen. Here I am, sir. I blow the bellows for the organist at 
licmmerswalde. 

Sighart. Well, what is the snbject of yonr comedy! 

Stephen. It is a conTersation between the four winds, north, south, 
'east and we8t,contending together about tearing the cloak away from 
Sk poor traveller. At the end of the piece the sun appears, and con- 
soles the poor man for the loss of his garment. 

Cursi. Yery welL Now, Mr ' Yeit Habermuss^ ballad-nnger and 
news-reporter.' 

Veit. Here I am, ar. 

Robert. How have you fonnd leisore to write a comedy ? 

Veit. To confess tiie tmth, sir, we are now reprinting news from 
t>ld papers. It serves very well, for * there is nothing new under the 
-snn.' 

Robert. Ton have an easy trade? 

Veit. Tes; but it reqnires some tact. I employan experienced 
beggar, who begs his way every year as &r as Yenice, and brings 
back as many wonderful tales and prodigies as will feed our papers 
for ten years. 

Robert. Well, what is the theme of your comedy! 

Veit. Sir, it must not be regarded as a light comedy. It is a piece 
on the ' Trcsaty of the Turks with the Muscovites.' .... 

Cursi. The next name on the list of candidates is that of Mr 
'Gtoatstail, bagpiper and birdcatcher at Flumpenau.' .... Now, 
Mr Goatstail, what is your comedy? 

OoatstcUl. Sir, it is a musical opera of the ' Enamoured Princess,' 
and contains seven ' dramatis persome ;* but I can perform the whole 
piece, without any assistance, excepting my bagpipe, which will take 
the part of the orekoetn. .... 

OursL TiwrjBt.JW*$^*** ^ *^ Weathercock, bellringer at 

your play? 
into yerse the tragicsl history of a 
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bell-fonnder at Halberstadt who murdered one of bis joumeymon 
about a hnndred years ago 

Oarsi, Here is another candidate. What is your name, sir ? 

SvoaüotonesL Kilian Swallownest. I am the gravedigger at Esels- 
weise 

Cursi. And you have made a comedy! 

SwaUoumest, Yes, sir; on * Daniel in the Lions'Den.' .... And if 
you will help me in bringing my piece forward, I will dig a grave for 
you at any time gratis. 

Curat. Yery good. Wait a while. I must now call on < Alexander 
Wunderleicb, otter-catcher and seller of sweetmeats.' So you have 
made a comedy? 

Alexander, Yes, sir; I bave long studied the dramatic art. I attend 
many fairs and markets, and wben trade is dull, I find it necessary 
to collect customers by acting farces. My comedy is on the notable 
liistory of ' St George and the Dragon.' 

To conclude these notices of the poetical literatnre of a very dull 
period, we may sum up its characteristics in two words: pedantry 
and bad taste. A modern critic (Gervinus), after giviog many 
tedious details of the feeble versification of this Century, says : — ' If 
the reader complains that he finds in these pages little more than 
ft catalogue of empty names; or that he derives from my analysis 
no result save a Sensation of weariness, I must congratulate myself 
on haying conveyed a faithful Impression of the original produc- 
tions which I have eriticised; for weariness is exactly the effect 
which they would have produced on any reader.' 



PROSE. 

To ezplain the comparative poverty of German prose during this 
period, we must again refer to the fact, that the dead languages of 
Greece and Rome chiefly engaged the attention of the literati of 
Germany during the times which produced in England such 
writers as Milton, Dryden, Temple, Locke, and Tillotson. 

One of our quotations from a prose writer of this period 
(Schupp) will fuUy confirm our Statement that, even in the seven- 
teenth Century, the German language was not regarded by leamed 
men as a fit vehicle for polite literature. Consequently it was de- 
Yoted to impolite literature; for this term may be applied, without 
any caricature, to many of the characteristic productions, especially 
the noyels and satires, of this period. As examples of numerous 
Latin writers on philology and theology, whose works cannot be 
noticed here, we may briefly mention such names as Johann 
Ernest Grabe (1666-1712), Johann Buddaeus (1667-1729), 
the author of a 'Historical Dictionary;' and Christopher Gel- 
LARius the philologer. 

G 
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As Martin Opitz has been described in nnfavourable terms as 
the model poetaster of this time) it is a pleasure to give to him the 
credit that is due for bis endeavours, in prose and verse, to culti- 
vate bis native language. He wrote, in prose, a work on * German 
Poetry ' (1624), in which tbe laws of poetic composition and the 
mechanism of versification are explained. A * Pastoral Tale,' 
which he published in 1630, does not merit notice except on ac- 
count of its style. 

Instead of the direct satires and invectives of the sixteenth Cen- 
tury, satirical novels form prominent features in the prose literature 
of this period. Hans Michael Moscherosch (1600-1669) wrote 
a novel entitled * The Wonderfaland True History of Philander of 
Sittewald.* The satire of this story is generally coarse, and many 
of its attempts at humour are tedious. This novel shows the pe- 
dantic taste of the time when it was written ; for its pages are 
crowded with Latin, French, and Italian quotations, apparently 
given for no prapose but to display the author's leaming. Anodier 
satirical novelist, Samuel Greifenson, wrote a tale of adventure 
entitled * Simplicissimus ' (1669), which in some respects resembles 
the Story of ^ Gil Blas.* Though rüde and coarse in its style and 
construction, it gives a Taried and vivid picture of life in Germany 
during the Thirty Years' War. The hero is a diaracter who, under 
the disguise of affected ignorance and simplicity, ezpresses bis 
Satire on the fashions of society, and the vices of the times, espe- 
cially the license and demoralisation of military men. The foUow- 
ing passage will give some notion of bis humour: — 

SIMPLICISSIMUS BOASTS OF HIS ANCESTRY. 

* Thei« is in our times (which, as some teil us, are ^ the last times ") 
a certain disease prevalent among poor people, and these are its 
Symptoms : When the unhappy patients have scraped a few farthings 
into their purses, they attire themselves in a miockery of fashion, 
wear innumerable useless silk bands on their dress, ape the maimers 
of the aristocracy, and begin to talk about their BSkoestry ; thougfa, 
after a strict investigation of their lineage, we find among their omle 
ancestors such heroes as chimney-sweepers, jngglers, and rope-dan- 
cers,and among the ^ladies/' in their tables of pedigree, charwomen, 
besom-binders, and even witches. I would not exacüy imitate the 
oonduct, nor catch the disease, of these people ; yet one must not be 
altogether out of ÜEUshion ; and, to confess the truüi, I have sometimes 
suspected that I must have descended from the nobility, because I 
have such an innate propensity to all kinds of foppery and idleness. 
iBut, putting aU jokes aside, my parentage will be found. in several 
Points, like that of the greatest princes, if the reader will be so kind 
as to overlook all the points of difference. My father's maasion in 
art was built by his own bands, which is more than ean be said 
,e palaces of many princes. In some details of architecture my 
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father had a peculiar taste. For instance, he decorated the exterior 
of his building with common plaster, and for the roof, instead of 
harren tiles, lead, or copper, he used a good thatch of straw, thus dis- 
playing his love of agriculture in a style worthy of a descendant from 
the first nobleman who tilled the ground, Adam. According to the 
same antique taste, the fence around our mansion was made, not of 
stones, which may be found everywhere, nor of bricks made of common 
clay, and baked in a short time, but of oak-palings cut from a noble 
tree, which had required a hundred years to attain its füll stature, and 
for some centuries had dropped its acoms to fced swine and produce 
fat hams and savonry sausages. In the painting of Uie interior the 
same antique taste was manifest, as my father allowed his walls to 
become slowly darkened with the smoke from our wood fire. There 
was an aristocratic reason for this ; for, in the first place, this colour 
or shade requires a long time to produce it in its füll tone; and when 
this is gained, it is certainly one of the most permanent styles of 
painting. The tapestry on our walls was a fabric of the most delicate 
make, for it was all the work of that cunning artist " Arachne " (the 
Spider), who contended even with Minerva in this department of art. 
Our Windows were all dedicated to St Koglass ; for as it takes a 
longer time to grow hom than to make glass, my father preferred 
the former. I hardly need to remind the reader that this preference 
was in strict accordance with that refined aristocratic taste which 
values trifles according to the time and trouble required to produce 
them. My father kept not lackeys, pages, and grooms, but was always 
surrounded by faithful and useful dependents, such as sheep, goats, and 
swine, all dressed in their natural and becoming suits of livery. . . . 
In our armoury we had the weapons which my father had often boldly 
carried to the field ; mattocks, hoes, shovels, and hay-forks, such wea- 
pons as, historians teil us, were employed even by the ancient Homans 
during titnes of peace. My father was a great military man, and had 
the command of a regiment of oxen. He was noted for his excellent 
science in " fortiiication " (against his great enemy, hunger), which 
was displayed in his distribution of the contents of the farmyard on 
the land. For genteel exercise and amusement he liked wood-cutting^ 
or cleaning out the stalls of the cattle. And with these and similar 
measures he carried on, like a true nobleman, a warfare against all 
the World (as far as he could reach), and often retumed gloriously 
from the field, at the close of a campaign (or harvest), laden with a 
good booty. I teil these things, to show that I can be in fashion, and 
talk like other people when I like ; but I assure the reader that I am 
not pufied up and vain of my glorious ancestry ; and to prove this, I 
now leave all aristocratic pretension, and condescend to use a com- 
mon style. In piain words, I was bom in Spessart, and my father 
was a poor fanner/ 

Lohenstein tbe dramatist wrote a long pedantic romance en- 
titled * ArminiuB and Thusnelda* (1689), which was praised extra- 
vagantly in its day, thongh we may doubt "wkethÄi itefe «>ÄS!cat«t^\ÄÄ. 
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penformed Übe tuk c4 mdiDg k: for it fiDed foar qnarto Ti^miies. 
& isDOCked here as a £ur specimen of serenl heroic nxnsnceB 
pnbiiihed in thisperiod^siidbecmiueitliadeoiiieineritm its st^fie. 
Chxutiaji Weise (16^1706; wroCe, in a Terj piain and impre- 
tf*»^">g *^7^ terenl tarne rofnances of good mond tendencj. 

Ko work of fiction prodnced soch an exdtement dming these 
iioies as the ' Bobinson Crasoe * of D asiel Defor, whaA was 
written in 1719, and appeared in a Grennan tzandadon in 1721. 
B was read in Crennanjwith thegreatest aTiditj,andintlieqpce 
of aboot thirtyyean after its appeannce,niorethan forty imitative 
norels appeared, each bearing the seflio^ wovd RolMnson on its 
tiüe-page. Among these imitations we find the ' Grennan BoiHn- 
son,' the 'Italian Robinsim,' the 'Süesian HobinscHi,' the 'Mmal 
Bobinson,* the 'Medical Bobinson,' the 'Tnyisible Bobins<m.* In 
some norels a rarietywas introdnced, by chai^;ing old Crusoe into 
a heroine; for instance, nnd^ the title of the 'European Bobin- 
sonetta.' One of these imitations, written by an anthor named 
8CHHABEL, between 1731 and 1743, was peimanently soocessfol, and, 
nnder the title of the ' Island of Felsenburg,' is r»d with pleasure 
in the present day. 

The other prose writers of this time are not nmnerons enough 
to reqnire Classification. They wrote chiefly etther satires or 
moral and religions discourses. 

Johann Biemeb, a preacher at Hamburg, and the firiend of Bal- 
thasar Schupp, published in 1673 a prose satire on the poetasters 
of his times. It describes their characteristics so well, that a few 
sentences may be given here. The author, in the foÜowing pas- 
sage, professes to giye useful adyice to an incipient poetaster 
named Hans Wurst: — 

ADYICB TO A POETASTER. 

' Leaming is quiie unnecessary in the trade you iniend to follow ; 
but if you wiflh to read a few books, avoid all so-called classic 
writers, and read the jest-books of Marcolph, Claus Narr, and 
EuLBNSPiEOEL. Theso will teach you the whole art of poetry in a 
fortnight, if you are not a hopeless dnnce. I will give you a few use- 
ful roceipts from which you may concoct such things as congratulatory 
versos for weddings and other occasions without number. But indeed 
a Utile exercise in biting your pen, and gazing up at the ceiling, will 
generally produce all the ideas required in such occasional poems. 
To attain facility, however, you must keep your wits in practice by 
oontinually making verses on all kinds of trivial subjects ; for in- 
stance, a sonnet <<on Lisette*s new straw bonnet," or a canzonet ^on 
Durandula*8 bodice.*' ''Cordelia's nightcap '' may suggest materials 
«nough to fill a long ode. Acquire the art of producing rhymes for 
most unoouth words, and if you are obliged to use nonsense 
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Bometimes, say that 70a did it to produce a certain droU effect. 
However insignificant your verses may be, never publish them with- 
out some high-sounding title, such as ^ Pamassian Bridal-Torches.'* 
Never mind about the sense of it, if it is only pompous enough. 
Though the subject of your poem may be trivial take care to write 
a grand introduction, invoking Apollo and all the nine Muses to 
come to your assistance in a great work. This style of building a 
grand entrance to a little house is very good in poetry. When you 
make a beginning never care about the end : they will match to- 
gether in some way no doubt. Expletives are too much despised 
in these times. Fill your verses with them, as they are very cheap. 
Employ also as many allusions to pagan my thology as you can find ; 
Ibr thus you may fill your pages with numerous explanatory notes 
abont ancient deities, Mars, Yulcan, and Venus, which need not be- 
yery correct, as few readers trouble themselves about such matters» 
tJse two or three words instead of one whenever you can ; for in- 
stance, style nature **our productive mother," and call your dog**the 
barking quadruped." Never blot out what you have written, for if 
you do not esteem higlily your own productions, who will ? Believe 
all that your friends and admirers say, and praise all who praise 
you. If a friend declares that you are ** the Opitz of the age,** im- 
mediately retum the compliment by styling him *^ the Flemming of his 
times.*' When you are found guilty of bad spelling, you must assert 
boldly that you did it on principle, and that you hold some new and 
peculiar views on orthography. This may appear ridiculous to an 
inexperienced author, but I assure you, that however foolish your 
productions may be, you will find admirers and Imitators so long as 
you maintain a hardy self-confidence. Finally, if you would aspire to 
a laureate's place, you must put away all pride and shame. Plague 
some prince or nobleman with ödes and other adulatory rhymes 
nntil he gives you a place to make you quiet. Now you may leave 
the pursuit of poetry to your admirers, who will write panegyriös 
upon you ; and if any one dares to censure you, how easily and pro- 
bably you may now ascribe his censures to mean and enviou» 
motives l ' 

Balthasar Schupp (1610-1661) was one of the best German 
prose writers of the seventeenth Century. He was a preacher at 
Hamburg, and was noted as an Opponent of the scholastic theo- 
logy and the pedantry of his times. He contended for the use of 
the Glerman langnage in education, and ridiculed the stränge style 
of writing, half-German and half-Latin, which was admired by 
Bome pedants. His censures on this style can hardly be nnder- 
Btood without an example. The foUowing short passage from a 
* Discourse on History,' by Nicolaüs Gundling, not only justifies 
the censures of Schupp, but also shows that the pedjEintic style 
was maintained even in the eighteenth Century. The work from 
which this barbaroufi passage is extracted was published in. \l^\ 
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^Not only Cioero, but all sensible men have agreed in saying tbat 
Higtoria is Magistra Scholaque vUob, For even the StuUi, as well 
ais the Sapientes, may profit by this study. The latter may gain 
by it; for they can never be so wise as not to be able to become 
wiser, and especially, tU caveant ah artißciis stidtorum quae detegit 
aperitque Historia. It also supplies practice for logic: versatur 
enim drca disdngttenda verosimilia a vero dimmüibus.'' This pas- 
sage almost equals the feat of Hudibras, who could ' pronounce 

A leash of languages at once.' 

In Opposition to such Jargon, Balthasar Schupp wrote in a piain 
and unaffected German style. Our second extract irom his writ- 
ings may serve to show that the populär ignorance of which Fis- 
chart complained in 1573 was stül flourishing in the seventeenth 
Century : — 

ON THE USE OF THE GEBMAN LANOUAGE. 

'Foreign words have now become so ßishionable, that even our 
peasants understand many things better under their Latin than 
their Teutonic titles; and if a writer would take the pains to 
translate all the Latin words into German, he would only make his 
style unintelligible. For instance, if you mention ^ the commaridant 
at BoBtock," everybody understands your meaning; but ask our pea- 
sants '^Who is the obergebietiger (over-ruler) at Bostock?*' and you 
will get no better answer than that which our weak-minded school- 
master gave to the inspector's question — *^ Who was the father of 
Shem, Harn, and Japhet, the children of Noah 1" The puzzled peda- 
gogue went home and complained to his wife that the iuspector had 
asked an unreasonable question. *^ Does he suppose," said he, '' that 
I have spent ten years Uke himself at a university V* " And could 
you not answer ? " said his wife, laughing at him. ** Then teU me 
who is the father of Joachim, John, and Peter, the sons of our neigh- 
bour Lox the milier ? " ** Lox the milier," said the schoolmaster. 
So the next day he again met the iuspector, who repeated the ques- 
tion, ** Who was the father of Shem, Ham, and Japhet, the children 
of Noah?" "Lox the milier,'* said the poor schoolmaster. You 
would not get a better answer if you asked our peasants *^ Who is 
the obergebietiger at Rostock 1" . . . . 

'But I assure you that our lauguage does not require for its beauty 
and improvement any of these foreigu importations. Why skould 
we have two words to do the work wMch one can do very well ? To 
all those who love affectations, I. would recommend the example of 
an official gentleman in Hesse, who is geuerally styled " Fat Law- 
rence," and who has shown that even our homely mother-tongue can 
be tumed to very polite uses for those who do not like a piain way 
of speaking. They teil me that when he wants a knife, he says to 
his boy, " Page, convey to me the bread-dividing instrument.'* At 
finother tune, when he wished to teil his wife that the clock had 
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strack nine, and it was time for ladies to go to bed, he proved him- 
self a Hessian Cicero by saying, *^ Help of my soul ! — desire of mj 
eyes ! — my superior seif ! the metallic hollow has resounded to nine 
inflictions ! Bise, therefore, on the columns intended to Support thy 
body, and repair to the bed replete with feathers T' A similar style 
may be foond in a book lately published by a promising philologist, 
who says in one passage, ** The variegated children of the atmosphere 
begin to musicize!'' This simply means, ''the birds begin to sing/' 
Cor mother-tongue is injured by all such affectations. Every language 
has its peculiar genius, as our wise King Charles knew when he said 
that he would talk in French to ladies, in Italian or Spanish to kings, 

and would reserve German to threaten his enemies How- 

•ver, wisdom is not confined to any language ; and therefore I ask, 
why may I not leam in Oerman how to know, love, and serve God 
— that is theology ? Or if I wish to study medicine, why may I not 
learn how to discem and eure diseases as well in C^rman as in Greek 
and Arabic ? The French and the Italians employ their native lan- 
gnages in teaching all the arts and sciences. There are many great 
cardmals and prelates in Rome who cannot speak Latin ; and why 
may not a man, though ignorant of Latin and Greek, become a good 
Oerman preacher ? I know he may ; for when I studied at Leyden, 
a new preacher was appointed to the pulpit of the Lutheran congre« 
gation there. He had been a painter, and had no advantages of 
classical education ; so many of the genteel students of law made 
jests on this preacher, because he ventured to ascend the pulpit before 
he had mastered Latin. However, he understood the Scriptures 
weU, and I was more ediiied by his piain homilies than by the 
sermons of many learned and Latinised professors.' 

ON PEOPHETIC ALMANACS. 

'I knew a cavalier (a military man) who had been persuaded by 
one of these fabricators of false prophetic almanacs, that in two years 
there would be a great battle at Nuremberg, and that he (the 
cavalier) would drive the royal forces from the field. The cavalier 
went with his troops to a campaign, and five months afterwards I 
heard the news of his death ; but I have not heard any news of the 
* great battle of Nuremberg." Now Hans Puckel of that place is fre- 
quently here (in Hamburg), and lodges at the "White Swan. Let any 
one ask the landlord or the ** boots '* at that inn if Hans Puckel has 
ever said anything about the defeat of the royal forces at Nuremberg, 
or of any battle there. Yet I know many persons, holding respect- 
able stations in Society, who still believe that Providence must regu- 
lato the affairs of nations and individuals according to the pre- 
sumptuous sayings of the almanac-makers. In vain have many of 
our best divines protested against these vanities. George Albrecht 
says of the prognosticators, ^ Their professed explanations of wars^ 
pestilences, and other evils, by the supposed aspect and influences 
of the planets, are opposed to the doctrine of the Gospel." Luther 
aays distinctly, «AtfMiogy is no science, for it has neither well- 
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fonnded principles nor demonstrations, bnt is a mere qnackery, 
depending on chances for occasional good-lock." The logic of the 
Btbrologen is nothing more than this, " Such an event has happened 
twice or thrice, and may possibly happen again, so we will predict 
iV Db Jacob Andreas, anoiher good divine, in a sermon printed 
in 1578, ihtinders against the false prophets in these words: — ^^Un- 
happüy,'' he says, ** there are many people who have more faith 
in the almanac than in the Bible. With regard to the changes of 
the seasons and the affairs of hmnan life, they constantly refer not 
to the Scriptares, but to the so-called prophetic calendar, and if 
they find it right in one instance, they say * of course it will be right 
in another.' The only prediction of weaither on which a Christian 
should depend is that which was written by Hoses. . But now, as 
people take the false prophecies of vain meh instead of theScripture, 
we need not wonder that we have sach stränge weather— summer 
in winter, and winter in summer — as we see in these times." Such 
is the admonition of this divine, and still the same ignorance and 
folly is prevalent. When we preach to the people, and teil them^ 
in language like that of Jeremiah, that unless they repent they 
will surely be punished, who believes our message ? How many 
converts do we make? How few! But when an astrologer pre- 
dicts that a great calamity will happen on a certain day, what dismal 
forebodings fill your minds! How firmly you believe in the idle 
words of an impostor ! There was a notable example of this in the 
year 1638, when an astrologer at Yenice ventured to prophesy that» 
on the 23d day of July in that year, all the countries lying.under 
the sign of Leo would be afflicted with earthqoakes, floods, wondrous 
signs, flaming comets, and conflagrations. What terrors seized the 
minds of the people ! Many who were called Christians looked for- 
ward to the coming day with dread, and some of them would have 
seid their possessions and left the country, but their pastors and 
teachers with difficulty restrained them I will give you an- 
other fact. A friend, a respectable divine, paid his addresses to a 
young lady ; but an astrologer assured him that the unfortunate 
maiden was doomed by the stars to marry an old man, and to have 
no family. However, my friend, by the favour of Providence, fal- 
sified the prediction very soon, for before he was twenty-four years 
old he married the maiden, and they have now a family of nine boys- 
and girls.' 

These extracts, from the discursive and familiär writings of 
Schupp, are given not as speeimens of any remarkable literary 
ßkill, but because they may convey some just ideas of the state 
of literature and populär intelligence in his times. . For the same 
reason we may notice here the low productions of Abraham 
A Sancta Clara (1642-1709), who was a monk and a populär 
jpreacher in this period. He wrote and published sermons fuU 
~ puns, jokes, and familiär anecdotes. If a modern reader can 
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imagine some of the lightest passages of comic literature delivered 
from the pnlpit, and mingled with some solemn and severe admo- 
nitions, he may form a notion of the style of this writer, 

No historical works of any importance were produced in this 
Century. Adam Olearius (1600-1671) published, in 1656, a 
*Description of Travels in Russia and Persia/ which is plainly 
written, and contains accounts of populär manners which are con- 
finned by the Statements of recent travellers. 

Scriver, Arnold, and Spener, were among the most remarkable 
theological writers who used the German language. Christian 
Sgriyer wrote a series of short meditations entitled * Gotthold's 
Accidental Meditations ' (1704), in a simple and devotional style. 
Gk)TTFRiED Arnold wrote a work styled * The Mystery of Divine 
Wisdom' (1700). The * Letters' and * Theological Thoughts' of 
Philip Jacob Spener, which were published in 1700 and 1702, 
were favourably received by the stricter class of Protestants. 

The greatest writer of this period was Gottfried Wilhelm 
Leibnitz (1646-1716), but his principal works are not written in 
German. He was distinguished by versatility of talents, united 
with powers of deep thought, and was celebrated as a philosopher, 
a philologer, and a statesman. At the early age of fourteen he 
b^an his studies in a university, where he displayed a precocious 
genius. Moral philosophy and geometry were his favourite 
studies, but he sJso devoted attention to natural history, che- 
mistry, and even alchemy. He was a reader of ancient classic 
authors, and acquired several of the modern languages.- He was 
engaged in diplomacy, was noted as an industrious correspondent, 
wrote poems, and travelled in France, England, and Italy. It is 
remarkable that he wrote so much, as he was engaged in so many 
public afi^irs. He wrote to advance the cultivation of his native 
language; but his works in German are not distinguished by 
cleamess and elegance. The favourite philosophical topics of 
Leibnitz were connected with natural theology and the moral 
govemment of the world. The argument of his work entitled 
*Th^odic^e'maybefound in the treatise on * Natural Theology* 
by the late Dr Chalmers. The * German Works ' of Leibnitz 
have been coUected and edited by G. E. Guhrauer (1838- 1840) ► 
From this collection we translate a few passages found in aa 
* Essay on Wisdom : ' — 

« 

PRACTICAL WISDOM. 

'Happiness consists in a true and harmonious development of 
the faculties of cur natura, and all unhappiness may be regarded 
as arising from some disease er injury of our faculties, by which 
their unity is interrupted. By the unity of our poNiret« ^t l^djsö^^a!^ 
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I mean tbat oonrse of derelopment in which <me ia imfolded in hat»- 
mony wiih aü the olhers (for instance^ a physical power in hftrmoD j 
with the monil power of conscience). This rule of unity in varie^ 
produces in human^ and also in extemal natura, thai harmony and 
Order which we delight to behold. From this fair order beanty 
Springs, and beanty awakens love. Thos we find a close connectiMi 
between all the ideas which we represent by such words as ''hap- 
piness,** ** joy," * love," ** perfection," * power," ** freedom^" ** harmony,** 
and "beauty," as they all imply that "nnity in variety " which we 
regard as the law of natnre. Now when the faculties of the human 
80ul are developed in accordance with this law, there is a feeling ef 
ccmsistency, order, freedom, power, and completeness^ which pro- 
dttces an abiding hapfnness: this is distinct from all aeBsoom 
pleasnres, as it is constant, does not deceive usy and cannoi produce 
fbture nnhappiness, as partial pleasures may : it may therefc»« be 
tomed a pure joy. It is always attended by an enlightened reason, 
and an impulse toward all goodness and yirtue. Sensuous, transi-, 
tory, or partial pleasures (that is, pleasures not in accordance with 
the u^koU of our nature, which is rational as well as physical) may 
easily be mistaken for happiness ; but they may be clearly distin- 
guished by this mark, that while they gratify ihe senses, they do 
not satisfy reason. An unwise indulgence in sudi pleasures may 
mtroduce discord in our nature, and thus produce many eyils. 
Pleasure, therefore, must not be regarded as an mtdy hui may be 
employed as one of the meana of happiness. It sKoald be viewed 
as a delicious cate, with a suspicion that it may coKlakB someUung 
poisonous. In short, pleasures, like our daily diel, musi be regu- 
lated by reason. But rational enjoyment ansing out of a general 
harmonious wollboing of our nature, has in itself an evidence that 
it iu puroly good, and can produce no evil in the future. Tlie chief 
moaiiH of promoting such joy must be the enlightenment of reason, 
and tho exercise of the will in acting in accordance with reason. . . . 

* If extomal advantages and pleasures could produce the happiness 
I have described, it would certainly be found in the possession of 
ffreat and rieh men. Bat Christ himself has said it is very diffieulfc 
for rieh men **to enter the Kingdom of Heaven," or, in other 
words, to attain true happiness. Having around them an abundance 
of sensuous luxuriös, they are disposed to seek satisfaction in jojs 
which must be transitory; or, when they rise above phymcal 
pleasures, they generally depend on an ambition to gain honour and 
applause. But sickness and age will surely take away all sensuous 
delights, and misfortunes may ruin all the objects of ambition. Thus 
all extemal pleasures fall, and those who have depended upon them 
find that they have been deceived, as they now possess no permanent 
internal enjoyment 

* It is not so with the joy which Springs from internal harmony and 
order, an enlightened reason and a love of goodness. This harmony 
in our own nature prepares us to enjoy the general harmony and 
beauty of the universe. We explore the fountain, trace the course, 
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and See the end of all creation. We rise above earthly cares and 
fears, and look down, as from a Station among tho stars, on all mean 
pleasures. As we understand the harmony of that great System of 
nature in which we form parte, we rejoiee over aU the goodness 
manifested in the past, cheerfully anticipate the future, and gladly 
take our part in promoting Üie universal wellbeing and har- 
mony 

* Ib such concord with ourselveSy and with the universe in which 
we live, true happiness is found ; and therefore, though (as I have 
Said) rieh and favoured individuals generally fajl to attain it, it is 
still true that they have the greatest powers for prodncing happiness 
not only for themselves, but for others. They may co-operate in the 
general design of the universe on a large scale. One rieh and power^ 
ful man may live and act (in contrast with less favoured men) as if 
lie had a thousand hands or a thousand lives. Our only true and 
worthy lifo must be measured by the amount of good which we doi 
J£ one man, in the course of a short lifo, does as much good as others 
do in a thousand years, his life, however short, is worth a thousand 
years of ordinai-y activity 

* The beauty of the universe (thus regarded) is so great, its con- 
templation has such sweetness, the light in the mind and the joy in 
the heart awakened by it have such excellence, even in this life, that 
those who have tasted this true happiness will esteem it above all 
transitory delights. And when we remember that the soul is im- 
mortal, and that all goodness in this world will surely produce fruits 
in the life to come, we shall at once see that the happiness which 
Springs from wisdom and goodness is indescribably great and glo- 
rious.'* 

Our notices have shown few marks of progress in the seven- 
teenth Century. Yet the * literary associations * of this time, 
though they produced no works of genius, had some good influence 
on the cultivation of the language. The fictions of this time, 
though rüde in an artistic point of view, were better than the per- 
sonal invectives of the preceding Century. The translations from 
English writers supplied modeis of style which were employed 
with advantage by German authors in the eighteenth Century. 
Lastly, the writings of Leibnitz tlirew some intellectual radiance 
over his times. We now proceed to the times of Hallek, Gel- 
LERT, Klopstock, and Lessing, in which improvement will be 
more clearly visible. 

* Some ftirther notice of the philoeophical writings of Leibnitz will "be fonnd in » 
ßuccooding section on metaphysical literatiure. 
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SIXTH PEKIOD. 

173a-177a 

ThiB period was maiked bj imiHroTenient in prose as well as 
poetry. The Kngliah essayists Addison, Steele, and others, Lad 
rappHed modeis of neat and dear prose, which Gennan anthors 
were glad to imitate. Accordingiy, we find an English tone in the 
essays of Gellert, Gakye, and seyeral other prose writers of the 
eigfaieenth centnry, who were distingoished rather by good judg- 
ment than great abilities. Another featnre of their writings is 
their constant r^ard to mond ntüity. On this acconnt they have 
been exposed to the ridicnle of some recent critics. There was a 
remarkable tendency in the earlier part of this period to judge 
literatnre and philosophy by the Standard of common sense, and 
even poetry was submitted to Ic^cal analysis, and subordinated to 
moral pmposes. 



POETRY. 




The prevailing taste in poetry during this time is displayed in 
a work on the * Critical Study of Poetic Art,' which was produced 
by Johann Jacob Breitinger in 1740. This book is written in 
a correct and sensible style ; but the author regarded poetry as 
consisting chiefly in description, and maintained that it should 
be limited to the inculcation of moral precepts. Consequently the 
fahles of Geliert and Hagedom were regarded as productions of 
poetic genius, though they did not rise above the mediocrity gene- 
rally fomid in such compositions. But even these simple and un- 
pretending pieces of versification were naturally received as signs 
of progreas beyond the meaningless rhymes of Opitz and the 
bombast of Lohenstein. 

A controversy regarding the nature of poetry was opened during 
this period, and may be briefly noticed here, as it produced some 
considerable results in the writings of Lessing. Johann Chris- 
toph Gottsched (1700-1766) was one of the heroes in this lite- 
rary warfare, and became notable as a man of pedantic taste. It 
may be said, however, in bis fevour, that he was reasonably 
offended by the dramatic productions of his day, and zealously en- 
deavoured to reform the German stage. He wrote a paraphrase of 
Addison^s * Cato,' and several critical essays, which prove that he 
knew little of poetry beyond its forms. Jacob Bodmer (1698- 
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1783) maintained, in Opposition to the pedantry of Gottsched, that 
the object of poetry must be to excite imagination and emotion. 
The nature of their controversy is implied in the fact, that while 
Gottsched reprobated Milton's * Paradise Lost ^ as an imclassical 
production, Bodmer defended it as a work of the highest poetical 
genius. Unfortunately he also proceeded to imitate it, as well as 
he could, by writing, in miserable hexameters, a tedious epic on the 
Deluge, which he styled * The Noachide.' The attempted sublimity 
of this work is often ridiculous, as in a passage where * a watery 
comet ' is described as Coming into collision with the earth, and 
producing the Flood. Yet Bodmer had some merit, especially in 
his revival of the interest of national literature by the publication 
of various specimens of ancient poetry. The writers who were 
attached to Gottsched require no particular notices, as their yerses 
were cold and artificial; but Bodmer numbered among his friends 
Klopstock and other young men of some promise. Albbecht 
VON Haller (1708-1777) is a very fevourable specimen of the 
literary men of this period. He was an accomplished scholar, 
chiefly devoted to the studies of medicine and natural philosophy, 
but wrote several didactic poems, and a descriptive poem on the 
Alps, which may be ranked among the best of its ckss. Chbis- 
TLAJf Gellert deserves notice chiefly on account of his prose 
writings, though he wrote many pleasing and populär fahles, in 
accordance with the maxim of Breitinger, that even poetry should 
be devoted to Utility. Lichtwer, Zacharia, Hagedorn, and 
Ppefpel, wrote fahles, which enjoyed a considerable popularity, 
though they had little poetic merit. 

Arnold Ebert (1723-1795) was chiefly known as the promoter 
of a new literary epidemic, which was styled the Anglomania, 
He translated Young's * Night-Thpughts,' some of Richardson's 
long novels, and Macpherson^s ^ Ossian,* and these English books 
were read with enthusiastic admiration. Eyen Kant, the abstract 
thinker, was delighted with the perusal of Kichardson^s senti- 
mental flctions. The rhapsodies of Macpherson were receiyed with 
a simple faith in their wonderful antiquity, and probably suggested 
to Klopstock his day-dreams of an ancient order of German bards 
who never existed. The * Night-Thoughts ' produced, or nou- 
rished, a disposition to gloomy and sentimental versification, and 
this was especially regarded as an important Symptom of the 
Anglomania. It is amusing to observe that some German 
critics grayely ascribe the morbid and aflected tone of some parts 
of their literature to English influence ; yet there is some truth 
in their remarks. On the other side, it may be noticed that the 
works of Milton, Pope, and Thomson, contributed favourable 
Impulses to German poetry. 
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Fhiedbich GrOTTLiEB Klopstock wa8 bom in 1724. Thougb 
ihe enthusiasm which once ranked him, as an epic poet, with 
Homer and Milton, has for ever passed away, his name is still asso- 
ciated with pleasant recoUections. Amid the cold and imitative 
Tersification of his times, his poems appeared as the results of true 
Inspiration. The idea of his epic poem ^ The Messiah * was no 
doubt deriyed from Milton ; yet it was not a mecfaanical imitation, 
bat a work of the heart as well as the mind. Bat Klopstock 
attempted to perform a task in which Milton failed. The simple 
Teality of the Gospel narrative is so complete in itself, and so 
deeply interesting, that all additions of sapematoral and mytholo- 
gical incidents can only detract from its dignity. It is a moral, 
not an epic sabject, and the poet can add notbing to its interest 
and importance. Klopstock mast have feit the impropriety of inter- 
weaying such a history with poetical fictions, or he would not have 
resorted to the expedient of fiUing so many pages of his poem 
with conyersations and descriptions. These interpolations make 
the work so tedious, that it may be safely said few persons have 
read through * The Messiah.' Goethe says that one of his father's 
friends *read through the first ten cantos once in every year;* 
bat it may be added that this admirer of Klopstock ^ read hardly 
any other author/ and consequently devoted to his annuai task an 
unimpaired faculty of attention. These first ten cantos are con- 
siderably superior to the remainder of the poem, which appears to 
have been in a great measure the result of mechanical labour. 
The first three cantos appeared in 1748, but the poem was not 
concluded until 1773. Klopstock's ^Odes' are sentimental, but 
marked with sincerity, and show the trae characteristics of the 
writer — piety, friendship, and gentleness. After a life of pros- 
perity, cheered with the society of many genial friends, he died at 
Hamburg in 1803. 

Johann Gleih (1793-1803) wasrather remarkable as the friend 
of E^opstock than as a poet. He lived, a bachelor, at Halberstadt, 
ei\joying a comfortable income, and gathering around him a number 
of literary friends, who regarded him as a patron combining in him- 
self the qualities of Anacreon and Mecaenas. His Performances 
in poetry were small. 

Ewald Kleist (1716-1759), who waspatronised by Gleim, wrote 
a descriptive poem on * Spring,' which soon became populär, though 
it was only one of several imitations of Thomson's * Seasons/ 
Jacobi, Schmidt, Gk)TZ, and Uz, may be mentioned as fair speci- 
mens of many versifiers of this period who did not rise above me- 
diocrity. Poetry was regarded by Gleim and his associates as an 
sion of friendship, and other simple pleasures of homan life. 
uently they addressed to each other a great number of fami- 
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liar lyrics and occasional yerses ; and they mnat notbe condemned 
for thus finding in the cultivation of moderftte poetical talents a 
source of innocent and social enjoyment : their error oonsisted in 
Publishing all their light, occasional verses, in which impartial 
readers foond monotony and mediocrity. This remark may be 
fairly applied to a great nomber of the occasional poems pro- 
duced during this period. As a iavourable specimen of such pro- 
dnctions, one of the shorter ödes of Klopstock may be giyea 
here: — 

SASLT GRAYBS. 

* Welcome, oh, moon, with silver light, 

Bilent companion of the night ; 
Friend of my lonely meditations, stay, 
While cloudiets deck thy face, and pass away. 

Still fairer than this siunmer night 

Is young May-morning, glad and bright, 

When sparkling dew-drops from his tresses flow, 

And all the eastem hüls like roses glow. 

Beparted iriends ! whose dust is sleeping 
'Neath stones o'er which brown moss is creeping ; 
Oft I enjoyed, in days gone by, with you, 
Night's solemn calm, and moming's sparkling dew.* 

Anna Luise Ka.rsch (1722-1791) was a poetess, whose verse» 
derived their interest partly from the circumstances of her life, 
which were very unfavourable. She was bom in poverty, and had 
no advantages of education ; but married unhappily, and lived in 
destitution. Karl Ramler (1725-1798) was a foUower of Klop- 
stock, noted chiefly as having introduced with some success the an- 
tique metres of Horace into Grerman poetry. Christoph Tiedgb 
(1752-1841) was celebrated in his day for his didactic poem 
* Urania,' on the immortality of the soul ; but Goethe laughed at 
its formal and abstract style, and it is now almost forgotten» 
Caspar Lavater, who wrote some pious lyrics, was chiefly known 
as an eccentric Pietist and a writer on physiognomy. Heinrich 
Jung (1740-1817) also wrote verses, but became celebrated by the 
autobiography and several religious tales which he wrote under the 
assumed name of Stilling. Many other names of minor poets might 
be added; but it would be difficult to find particular marks of 
excellence in their writings. After all the rules and critiquea 
which have been written, the estimation of poetry depends so much 
upon national and individual tastes, that we can only explain our 
judgment of poetical works by reference to some well-known 
modeis. Thus if we regard as modeis of true poetry, according to 
the decision of English taste, such productions as Mikoü'« * C>Q)\fisv&^ 
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Ooldsmith's * Deserted Village,' and Gray's * Elegy,' we may fairly 
8tate that few specimens of German poetry can be classed with 
these and similar English poems. 

Ferbaps it may.be convenient to mention here two writers whose 
poems parüy belong to our next period. Daniel Schubart (1739- 
1791) is Btill remembered, not for the value of bis poems, biit 
cbiefly on account of the misery of bis lifo. He was a scbool- 
master and organist at Geislingen, but lost bis Situation by reck- 
less condttct. He tben wandered about the cotmtry, and gained a 
subsistence as a teacber of music; but wbile bis own life was badly 
regulated, be indulged bis propensity to satinse the conduct of 
otbers. In England bis satires would bave excited little attention ; 
but in G^rmany tbey were regarded as so dangerous, tbat tbe des- 
potie Duke of Würtemberg seized tbe miserable poet, and impri- 
soned bim for ten years ! During tbis confinement bis poems were 
publisbed, and derived interest from the bard fate of their author. 
His satires are coarse and worthless ; but there is a populär force 
in some of his verses. The foUowing may serve as a specimen: — 

THE VAÜLT OF THE PRINCES. 

* And here they lie — these ashcs of proud princes, 
Once clad in proud array. 
Here lie their bones in the melancholy glimmer 
Of the pale dying day. 

And their old coffins from tho vault are gleaming 

Like rotten timber, side by aide, 
And silver family shields are faintly beaming — 

Their last display of pride ! 

Here vanity, reclining on a hier, 

Looks out from hoUow sockets still, 
Quenched are the fiery balls that from these skuUs 

Could look and kill. 

Here marble angels weep beside their ums, 

Cold tears of stone for aye — 
The Italian sculptor (smiling all the while) 

Carved out their false array. 

The mighty band is but a mouldering bone 

That once held life and death : 
See that frail breast-bone, heaving once so high 

Bright stars and gold beneath 1 

Oh, wake them not, but let them soundly sleep ; 

For cruel was their reign ; 
Bat scare yon ravens, lest their croakings wake 

WiUherich to life again. 
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Oh, wake them not — the scourges of their race — 

Earth has for them no room — 
Soon, soon enough will over them be rattling 

The thunders of their doom !' 

Gottfried Bürger (1748-1794) resembled Schubart in bis irre- 
gulär life, but was superior as a writer of ballads. His versi- 
tication was fluent and spirited. The wild and spectral ballad of 
* Leonora ' was rapidly spread over the country, and has been fre- 
quently translated. Such popularity shows the great importance 
of style ; for Burger's poems have no substantial value. He lost 
his property by an unfortunate speculation, and afterwards sup- 
ported himself in a very miserable style by writing translations 
for booksellers. In other respects his life was ill-guided and mi- 
happy. As Goethe said of Günther — * he had no self-control, 
either in life or poetry, but was a creature of circumstances, and 
thus his powers were wasted/ It was a melancholy spectacle 
when his third wife (who had probably shortened his days by harsh 
treatment) travelled about the country after his death, and recited 
his poems to public audiences with affected pathos ! 

Ludwig Holty (1748-1776) wrote plaintive verses in accord- 
ance with the sentimental taste of his time, and so gained a popu- 
larity which has passed away. His poems, like those of Schulze, 
Kirke White, and other consumptives, seem to contain a predic- 
tion of his early death. The brothers Christian and Friedrich 
Stolberg (1748-1821)— (1760-1819), descended from an ancient 
noble family, wrote poems of some merit, but having only the 
fading interest of so many productions of this time. Martin 
Usteri wrote idyls in the Swiss dialect, and is remembered as the 
author of the well-known song, * Freut euch des Lebens' (* Life 
let US Cherish !') 



THE DRAMA. 

Gottsched and his foUowers deserved some praise, as they drove 
the absurd bombast of Lohenstein from the stage ; but for this 
bombast they substituted pedantry. Johann Elias Schlegel 
(1719-1749), one of Gottsched's disciples, made some improvement 
on the style of his master ; but his comedies, * The Idler ' and the 
* Mysterious Man,' as well as his tragedy of * Canute,' are duU 
productions. His younger brother, Heinrich Schlegel, translated 
several dramatic pieces from the English, and introduced the 
English dramatic metre of iambic blank verse, instead of the 
clumsy Alexandrine verses which had been used in German 
dramas. This change of metre was confirmed by Lessing and 

H 
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Schiller. Christian Felix Weisse (1726-1805), prompted by the 
encouragement of Lessing, wTote several comedies and imitations 
of English pleces in such a free and careless style, that the old 
critic Grottsched was enraged by finding all his pedantic maxims 
thus contemned. He even wrote to the civil authorities of 
Dresden, telling them that the public taste was in danger, and re- 
questing them to prohibit the Performance of these new-fashioned 
dramas. For once Gottsched and Bodmer agreed in their opi- 
nions ; for the latter also protested against the dramas of Weisse. 
The comedies which thus excited the indignation of critics of the 
old school were remarkable only as signs of progress toward a 
natural and liyely style of writing. The tragedies of the same 
writer hardly rose above the commonplace style which had been 
fashionable. The same remark may be applied to the tragedy 
of * Codrus,' written by Friedrich Cronegk in 1757. 

We now tum from the productions of inferior minds, and find a 
preparation for a new era in literature in the writings of Gotthold 
Ephraim Lessing (1729-1787), who was equally eminent as a dra- 
matist and a critic. German literature, as we have seen, had long 
required the Services of an accomplished and severe critic, and in 
Lessing it found one who would spare neither friends nor foes in 
his endeavours to maintain a Standard of literary excellence. His 
life was characterised by remarkable activity. He lived at various 
times in Berlin, Leipsic, Breslau, Hamburg, and Wolfenbuttel, and 
was engaged not only in producing original works, but also in cri- 
ticising, candidly and fearlessly, the writings of his contemporaries. 
The numerous objects upon which his attention was divided pre- 
vented him from bringing to perfection any one great work worthy 
of his abilities. But his acute, philosophical, and severe criticism 
was probably of more importance than any original work. He 
ably exposed the pedantry of Gottsched, the failure of Klopstock 
as an epic poet, the false imitations of the ancient classics which 
had been fashionable, the unpoetic fahles of Geliert and others, 
and the ^Isity of that style of descriptive poetry which had at- 
tempted to do with the pen the work of the painter. This last 
error was fuUy criticised in his * Laokoon,' which appeared in 1766. 
His * Literary Letters ' (1759-1765) produced good effects. He 
maintained a high Standard of poetry, demanding creative imagina- 
tion from all who would claim the poet's title. His style produced 
a reformation in German prose only second to that effected by 
Luther. The few lyrical pieces which he wrote in youth are of 
no importance ; it was in the drama that his Services were most 
remarkable. His * Sara Sampson ' was an attempt to produce on 
the German stage a piece in the English taste ; but his tragedy 
* Minna von Bamhelm ' was far superior. Its subject was national, 
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taken from the history of the Seven Yeaxs' War, and its ßuccess 
was complete. Another tragedy, *Emilie Galotti,* presented a 
wonder to the public — ^a laconic German drama. But, late in life. 
Lessing appeared to have partly forgotten his own good rules of 
dramatic writing, when he produced a didactic drama entitied 
* Nathan the Wise ; ' for in this work the action is suspended for 
the sake of the doctrine of universal reügious toleration which 
Nathan inculcates. This drama, however, has been admired by 
many, chiefly on account of its didactic purport, and it certainly 
contains some powerful and excellent writing. It also reminds us 
of a very important change in the tone of German literature from 
the national and Christian character which we find in Klopstock, 
to the cosmopolitan character which prevaüs in the writings of 
Goethe, Schiller, and other modern poets. Lessing's writings pro- 
duced in a great measure this transition. 



MISCELLANEOÜS PROSE. 

The prose writers of this period were not numerous and distinct 
enough to admit accurate Classification. Neatness and propriety of 
style were studied, but were not attended by any striking display 
of original genius. 

The writings of Christian Wolf (1679-1759) represent the State 
of philosophy in Germany in the earlier part of the eighteenth 
Century. At this time liberty of thought was not tolerated in 
Prussia, which was govemed by Frederick- William, a semi-bar- 
barian despot. Wolf, whose ponderous * System of Philosophy ' 
was little more than a collection of metaphysical definitions without 
true unity and originality, was accused of holding heterodox views, 
and expelled from his professorship at Halle in the most contu- 
melious style. Frederick treated with contempt all speculations 
which rose above the common necessities of life. He esteemed the 
* Ready Reckoner ' as the masterpiece of science, and maintained 
that all philosophy should be devoted to solve the problem how to 
make a groat serve instead of a Shilling. In this soft of philosophy 
the king was an adept. We cannot guess to what punishment he 
would have sentenced such a writer as Immanuel Kant. Many 
who have ridiculed the pedantry of Wolf 's philosophical writings, 
have not fairly considered the unfavourable circumstances of the 
times in which he lived. He wrote a treatise on the *Law of 
Nature and Nations.' 

CoüNT ZiNZEi^DORF (1700-1760) may be noticed here as the 
repräsentative of a class of writers whose works are remarkable 
rather for their religious tendencies than their literary merits. 
Zinzendorf was a bishop of the United Brethren— a sect of Pietist» 
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vho established themselves at Hermhut. Some of tlie teachers of 
this Bociety viuted England, and their doctrines were received bv 
the cdebrated John Wesley, wlio disseminated them with such 
zeal and activity tbat thej are now spread over a considerable part 
of the World. This fact afibrds an instance of great results pro- 
dnced by obscnre means ; for the Pietistic writings, whichhad such 
important relations to society, never acquired any distinguished 
Position in general literature. Yet their extensive influence may 
be easily explained. They appealed to the hearts of the people, 
in a style which had been long neglected by the established 
churches in Gennany and England. In the fourteenth Century, 
while the greatcst scholars in the Romish church were engaged in 
writing on abstruse metaphysical questions, a sect called Mystics 
arosc, who simplified doctrines, and promulgated a religion founded 
on the affections. The doctrines of the Pietists substantiallv 
agree with those of other Protestant sects, and must not be con- 
founded with the views of the Mystics ; yet it is true that a con- 
nection may be traced between Johann Taule'r, in the fourteenth, 
and Count Zinzendorf in the eighteenth Century. 

The writings of Buffon and other naturalists directed the minds 
of several German authors of this period to the study of natural 
theology. Albrecht BlALLER, who has been noticed as a didactic 
poet, may also be mentioned as the writer of several essays on the 
physical sciences, especially botany and medicine. The following 
passage is cxtracted from Haller^s prefäce to a translation of 
Buffon's * Natural History ' (1750) :— 

HYPOTHESIS AND INDUCTION. 

* Fasliion prevails in the opinions as well as the costmnes of man- 
kind, and ovon nations, liko individuals, follow cusioms of thinking, 
for which they can give no good reasons. Such modes of thought 
aro changeable, because they havo no real ground in natura. Per- 
manenco is the Singular characteristic of truth. About two hundrcd 
ycars have passod away since hypotheses, or imaginative explana- 
tions of nature, were the favourite occupations of Icamed mcn. 
Descartes invented a mechanism of the universe, ascribing to iu- 
visiblo atoms such figurcs and motions as suited his arbitrary plan, 
and Europo hailed the theory as a proof of the highest philosophical 
genins. Men began to talk confidently of imaginary elements — 
" vortices " and " spirals " — and regarded it as a triumph of scicnce 
wlicn somo small part of nature could be probably explained by tho 
method of Descartes. 

* But the disputcs of hypothetical thinkcrs soon exposed the Tai- 
lacios of their Systems. A mere fashion of thinking could not last 
long. Their inventions were like false imitations of the precious 
metal, which havo the glitter, but not the density and durability, of 
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gold. A false medium can only find circulation for a short time. 
One system-maker can see the errors of another. The contentions 
of such theorists, naturally arising from their pride and ambition, 
were the first means of exposing the fallacy of hypothetical philo- 
sophy. A new theorist found an easy road to fame in the refutation 
of some celebrated writer ; as it is easier to point out the inconsis- 
tencies of an old System, than to establish a new and better method. 
A common tcst may discover copper, but cannot change it into gold. 
However, rival Systems, afler each had enjoyed its day of celebrity, 
passed away, amid the controversies which they had excited, and 
left only thcir naraes behind them. Thus the Cartesians overcame 
the Peripatetics, and the Gassendists vanquished the disciplcs of 
Descartes ; and now the three Systems are all lost in the obscurity 
from which they were once evoked by the power of Imagination. 

' But we find more direct means of correcting hypothesis in the im- 
provemcnts recently made in philosophical instruments. Telescopes, 
improved glasiscs, more accurate Standards of measurement, and 
many other unpretending tools of discovery, have done more for 
philosophy than the method of Aristotle, the creative genius of Des- 
cartes, or the erudition of Gassendi. Armed with such instruments, 
the modern disciples of nature dare to express their contempt of old 
Systems ; for they find that these were mere productions of Imagina- 
tion, likc fancy portraits of Mness, Romulus, and Pharamund. The 
old system-makers attempted to paint the face of nature before they 
had lifted her veil. 

* Strict mathematical science has now asserted its sway in Europe, 
and has made us content to creep rather than attempt a lofty 
flight, which must end in a fall. A severe law has been issued that 
we must believe in nothing less than demonstration, and this law is 
now generally accepted in the intellectual world. England submits; 
Boerhaave announces the Submission of Holland ; Germany renounces 
her hypotheses ; and even France, though unwilling to sacrifice the 
reputation won by her philosopher, and to lose the pleasure of a free 
imagination, yields to the necessity of our times. The Academy, as 
represented by Reaumeur, Maupertius, and Clairaut, is performing 
penance for former transgressions in philosophy. 

'But this renunciation of hypothesis may lead to the opposite ex- 
treme. Human nature finds no task more difficnlt than that of find- 
ing and preserving the just medium of extremes. Men will change 
total imbelief for superstition, or will leave a life of luxury, and retire 
to the monastery of La Trappe : at one time they will assert their 
liberty in the extreme style of the Pelagian doctrine ; at another 
time they will regard themselves as mere machines moved by neces- 
sity, as the Jansenists say; but how few will observe the middle 
line ! So it is in the study of natural history : from hypothesis we 
are now on our way to scepticism ; and, like the Athenian academy, 
in endeavouring to avoid error, we may end in believing nothin?. 
In piain words, to avoid the use of hypothesis (in its proper place), 
and to restrict science to experiments and observations of partlculdx 
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üeiä, 18 the present fiMhion, which I count among Übe nnmeroas 
inctaiices of want of moderation. . . . This modo of stady, I believe, 
will be as injunous as the old method of resüng in hypotheses. If 
we mtiat limit our science so cloeely ; if we mnst merely perceive 
phenomena, and despdur of finding their internal natura ; if we sup- 
poM that trnth lies in an abyss far bejond all onr researches — wliat 
will be the consequence? Natnral sdenco will be regarded as a 
barren reg;iony and as we shall have no hope of finding in it the 
wealth or the hesrntj which we desire^ we shall refuse to cnlti- 
TBteit; 

QornjXB Babeneb (1714-1771) was a yery mild satirist, who 
dedared, with perfect truth, that his writings had never injured the 
character of any indiyiduaL They were not likely to do it, for they 
were nerer personal; and they were hardly able to do it, as they are 
yery tarne. His satire was directed against conyentional foibles. 
In one instance he had at least a good object in yiew, which was, to 
expose the tedions and digressive style of some (reiman historical 
books. To do this, he gives a review of an imaginary yolnminous 
history of an obscnre hamlet called Querlequitsch. The supposed 
ftuthor (a kindred spirit with the P. P. — Parish Clerk, described 
by Pope) begins his book with this sentence': — * K we carry back 
our researches to the beginning of the world, we shall find that 
it was at first inhabited by only one married couple, named re- 
q>ectiycly Adam and Eye.' He then goes on, with insufferable 
tediousness, through the history of the Chaldeans, the Assyrians, 
the Egyptians, the Jews, the Greeks, and the Romans, not for- 
getting the Longobards (but here he rons into a long digression 
on the question whether the name bf this people was deriyed 
&om thcur ' long beards '), and at last he piously expresses his 
thankfulness that he has found his way back to his subject, the 
obscure hamlet of Querlequitsch. 

Goethe, in his recollections of the literature of this time, giyes 
a pleasing and yery fayourable character of Rabener, which is 
confirmed by some traits in the writings of the latter. While 
he was engaged in an office under goyemment) his house was 
bumed down in the siege of Dresden in 1760. He displayed 
some good-humour and equanimity by writing the following 
account of his losses : — 

TO A FRIBND. 

'Dresden, August 12, 1760. 
'I fear that you are beginninff to imagine that eyen my esteem for 
yon must haye been consumed in the conflagration, as I haye de- 
layod so long to write, and make you aequainted with all my mis- 
fbrtunes. But be assured that^ ovcn in the midst of my calamities,. 
I h&YO found consolation in knowing that our friendship remains. . . . 
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We have interchanged many pleasant and jocose letters, and now 
I must write one on a gloomy subject [the siege] ; yet I have deter- 
mined that it shall not be very melancholy. To teil the simple truth 
— without claiming any credit as a stoic er a philosopher — I have 
endured my share of calamity, have seen my hoiise bumed to the 
ground, have heard the news of the destruction of all my property, 
and have not shed a tear. Heaven enabled me thus to bear my 
trouble with tranquillity. .... 

* On the 19th of last month the conflagration began. My hoose 
was in great danger on the 14th, and at eight o'clock in the moming 
a grenade feil in the Chamber of my servant ; bnt we contrived to 
quench the fire which it soon kindled. I then packed up all my pro- 
perty, and deposited it in the cellar and another part of the house 
which I considered tolerably safe. As the danger increased, I left 
my house in the care of my servant (as he was quite willing to re- 

main there), and paid a visit to my friend D at Neustadt. . . . 

But here I did not escape from the bombardment. The next day 
two twelve-pound balls passed through one of the rooms in my 
fiiend's house. In the midst of the danger we had some comic 
fiituations. A grenade destroyed all my wigs, which I had carefully 
brought with me. I had just received the news of this disaster, 
when a good, well-meaning lady, the widow of a clergyman, came 
to me and reminded me that I must bear all inconvenience patiently, 
^because our good King Frederick had a religious motive in thus 
bombarding our town." , 

'The remark was no doubt well-intended, but so miserably ill- 
timed, just at the moment when my wigs, with all the apparatus 
belonging to them, were bumingl What would the good motives' 
of the kmg of Prussia do for my peruke ! However, with two good 
friends I retired to a quiet apartment, and we endeavoured to spend 
the time as pleasantly as was possible. In the afbemoon of the 
19th, the church, the town-hall, and my dwelling, were wrapt in 
flames. I went to the front of the Government House, and there 
looked on the desolation which was spreading. After a Short timei, 
my servant came and informed me that my house was burned down, 
that part of my property had been destroyed by bombshells, and 
that the remaining portion (in the cellar) had been plundered by 
the soldiers who had been sent to quench the fire. Sad news 1 AU 
my property, fumiture, clothing, books, manuscripts — all the plea- 
sant letters £rom yourself and other friends which I had preserved so 
carefully — all destroyed I Of property worth, as I counted it, some 
three thousand dollarä, scarcely the value of ten dollars remainingl 
My wardrobe is thus suddenly reduced to an old stuff frock and 
an obsolete peruke (which I had put on when I went to quench the 
fire in my servant's room) — üerri, a bedgown ! All my witty manu- 
scripts, which, as I once expected, would make such a Sensation 
after my decease—all tumed to smoke ! Beally, I have now (as an 
author) no motive for dying^ and shall therefore live as long and as 
wellasIcanT 
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Christian Gellert (1715-1769) enjoyed in his day a grcat 
share of public esteem on account of his didactic writings. After 
being edncated in theology, he was professor of philosophy at 
Leipric, where he read lectores on poetry, rhetoric, and ethics, 
to large and admirmg audiences. He wrote moral essays and 
Sketches of character in a pleasing style, but without any remark- 
able originaKty. We may observe here that Gellert and several 
other prose witers of this period are perfecüy free from the 
mysticism fonnd in later German authors. Gellert also wrote 
many fahles in verse. His personal character must have con- 
tributed a considerable share to his wide reputation, for he was 
hononred by aU classes while living, and his death was generally 
deplored. The foUowing is a specimen of his piain and sober 
style: — 

THE IDLER. 

^Erast^ whose natural disposition is quiet and retiring, lives for 
himself, and manages his property economically, so as to be always 
free from anxiety. He has no family, no household cares, and as 
he does not like trouble, it is only fair to add that he gives tronble 
to nobody. For ten years he has lived in such a uniform style, that 
you can hardly distinguish one day of his existence from another. 
He rises punctually at eight o'clock. Breakfast, a newspaper, and 
gazing out of his window, serve as pastimes until ten o'clock reminds 
him that he must attend to business. This, however, is soon done, 
for it consists in merely entering an account of yesterday*s expenses 
in his day-book. Then writing a letter, if politeness demands it, 
skimming over the pages of a new novel just sent from the library, 
and perhaps a tune on the harpsichord, fumish all the employment 
required to fill the interval between business and dressing for dinner. 
He dines comfortably, and enjoys a glass or two of good wine, but 
it is ten years since he indulgcd beyond moderation. After dinner, 
billiards claim one hour, and a visit, either paid or received, occupies 
another. Then comes the aftemoon nap on the couch, by which he is 
sufficiently refreshed to endure one hour's light reading beside the 
coffee table. A constitutional walk now employs his faculties, if the 
sky is quite favourable. This pleasantly introduces supper, and this 
again prepares him for bed, to which he retires every evening at 
ten o'clock precisely. No wonder that Erast has a good character 
for quietness and sobriety ! Something more may be added to the 
credit-side of his account. He is a perfecüy harmless neighbour, 
who never gives himself the trouble to slander anybody. He pays 
his debts, and lives, indeed, as weU as any man can live merely for 
himself. But is this convenient mode of lifo attended With true 
internal contentment ? Can Erast believe that he was sent into the 
World to live thus ? What in the world is he, with all his virtues, 
more than a neat piece of useless fumiturel When he reflects 
(and he can hardly avoid the trouble of reflection now and then), 
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does not lüs conscience sometimes reprove his scnsuous mode of 
existence ? Has he no fear that söciety, for which he does nothing, 
will despise him? Is there no secret shame attending the recol- 
lection of some forty or fiffcy years passed away for ever in doing 
nothing ? ' 

The criticism of ancient classical poetry, which Lessing revived 
in this period, was preceded by the criticism of ancient sculpture. 
Of this style of writmg Johann Winkelmann, bom in 1717, was 
the originator. After receiving a classical education, and fal- 
filling the duties of several scholastic Offices, he devoted himself 
with enthusiasm to the study of antique sculpture, and wrote 
eloquent dissertations on the grace, majesty, and beauty which he 
found in the works of ancient art. Having entered the Romish 
church, he was taken under the patronage of the Pope, and 
passed some years in Rome and other parts of Italy. His work 
entitled * Thoughts on the Imitation of Grecian Works of Art ' 
was produced in 1755. After a visit to Vienna, he was retuming 
to Italy, when he was murdered by an Italian, his fellow-traveller, 
in 1768. His writings display true enthusiasm and a refined 
taste; and it may be said that the school of art-criticism in 
Germany owes its origin to the studies of Winkelmann. 

The writings of Winkelmann produced tliat love of research 
among the treasures of classical antiquity which has been so fruit- 
ful in Germany, and is likely to be still more fruitful in good 
consequences. The faults of leaming and literature in Germany 
require to be corrected by that example of a genial cultivation of 
art and literature which can be found only in ancient Greece. In 
many respects these two countries form a contrast, and especiallj 
in their intellectual culture. Grecian literature was a literature 
of life : it was intimately blended with the life, the progress, the 
actual interests of the people. Foets sung, and historians wrote, 
as sculptors and painters worked, not for a few students, but for the 
highest gratification of the whole people. Even the highest philo- 
sophy, such as was expounded by Plato, was not purely abstract; 
but was interwoven with huiruin sympathies and social interests. 
The physicaLand the intellectual powers of human nature were har- 
moniously cultivated. The man, in his füll and complete definition, 
was not Bacrificed in order to make a poet, or a musician, or au 
historian; but, on the other side, poetry, philosophy, history, and 
all tbe fine arts, were employed to produce the most complete and 
beautiful development of human nature. This was the aira which 
prevailed through the whole of Grecian culture; and there cannot 
be a nobler object than to restore such a purpose to modern culti- 
vation. But, as a contrast to the native literature of ancient Greece, 
modern Germany is a storehouse containing the eruditloo. o€ «31 
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eonntries and all ages; and a vaat portkm of this book-woiid inaj 
be iaid U> heUmg rather to the litentnre for stodies, moseimis. and 
libfaries, than to the litetatore of life. Throng^ a long period, 
Oermanj waa noted for that corroption of learning, or general Intel- 
lectnal caltiire, that arbitraiy and barren Separation of thonght 
fomi real life, wfaich is ttjledpedio^, li is therefiore a remark- 
«Ue and a hopefal aign of modern daji idiich we find in the 
Grecian enthiiaiaaiii manifeated in the woika of Mfiller, Jacobs, 
and other writera ; and we maj eren hope that the Gemians wiU 
proceed bejond diaqoiaitions on the excellence of Giedan lite- 
ntnre and art, to genial imitation, or rather emnlation. Whateyer 
iuocesa maj attend their progre« in thia directum, it will be re- 
membered that Winkelmann pointed ont the waj. The following 
paaaagea may at leaat indicate the tone of hia writings: — 

ORECIAK ART. 

'Hie ttodj of Orecian art is as rieh and varions as that of (Grecian 
literatore ; for in the forma which the ancient Greeks gaye to their 
marblcs, we find tho aamo pliabilitjr and varietj of genios which is 
manifcsted in their literatore. When we inqnire r^arding the 
catiaos which contributed to prodoce the excellence of Orecian 
worics of art, we shall casil/ find several ; bat the following maj be 
«aieemod aa tho moat important:— (1) The influence of a fine cli* 
inate; (2), the mode of govemment ; and, (3), the oonnecüon of art 
with public foetivala and religioua ceremonies. 

'In the firat place, we moat aacribe some part of the chcerful 
devolopment of life and geniua among the Qreeks to the influence 
of a boaotiful clime. Oreece appears to have boen a land elected 
by Hoavcn for tho mifolding of beautj : its geographical Situation 
and it« tcmperaturo wcre &vourable to this purpose. Though it 
did not onjoy a porpotual spring (for we read that snow feil so 
thickly in 8parta onco, on the ove of an insarrection, that the people 
eould not loave their houses), yct its general character was &vour- 
ablo to tho lifo in the open air, and the public games and festi- 
vala in which the people delighted. .... Kext to the influence 
of climatc, we must conaider, aa another cause (but still united with 
the former), the cheerful and benovolent disposition pf the people. 
Of this history supplies many proofs. One poet teils us that the 
«ympathotic disposition of tho Athonians was noted. Outcasts and 
rofugoos from othor countries found in Athens an asylum, as we 
inay obsorvo even in tho carly times of the war betwecn the Aigives 
and tho Tliobans. Tho joyous Athonian spirit produccd thcatrical 
and othor amusomonts, ** to prcscrve life from the influence of dul- 
noss and molancholy," as Poriclcs says. Of the benevolent spirit of 
tho Athonians wo find a striking proof when we contrast their public 
gamoa with the sanguinary spectaclcs of gladiators and wild beasts 
Sghting togother in the amphitheatres of Borne. The Gredans, in 
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their best days, tnmed awaj with horror from snch exhibitions 
of cruelty. When, in ihe times of the emperors, a gladiatorial 
spectacle was appointed to be given at Corinth, the Qreeks Said, 
*^ We must throw down our altars sacred to pity before we can find 
amusement in such a spectacle.'' But under the influence of Borne, 
this spirit of humanity was debased, and at last a fight of gladiators 
was presented at Athens 

* The free govemment of Athens was the nnrse of genius and art. 
Even in the old times of the kings, before the Greeks aspired to self- 
govemment, we may believe that a considerable degree of freedom 
was enjoyed under monarchy. Homer indicates the mild and par 
temal rule of Agamemnon by styling him 'Hhe shepherd of the 
people." Though tyrants arose in some states, the whole Hellenic 
nation was never under the sway of any one despot. Until the con- 
quest of the island of Kaxos by the Athenians, no city was subject to 
another — each enjoyed its own institutions. The Athenians were 
jealous of everything like a monopolising of greatness and honour. 
Their institutions encouraged all to strive toward that nobility which 
genius, wisdom, and virtue could claim; and their works of art 
were Uie results of the same free spirit of emulation. A statue 
might be erected in one of their public places to conmiemorate the 
beauty, the swiftness, or the physical strength of any individual, 
though he had ariscn from the lowest rank. Farents might erect 
statues of their children in the temples : of this we find an instance 
in the mother of Agathocles. The honour of a statue in Athens was, 
indeed, almost as common as a mere title or a badge, such as a cross 
to be wom on the breast, in our own times. When the poet Pindar 
alluded to the renown of the Athenians, though it was only in a few 
words in one of his ödes, the men of Athens did not express their 
pleasure and gratitude in mere words, according to our modern 
style, but erected a noble statue of the poet in front of the temple 
of Mars 

* The earliest Greeks esteemed every beautiful development of the 
powers of human nature long before they discovered the value of 
erudition, or the cultivation of the abstract intellect; and,accord- 
ingly, the most ancient sculptures were produced in honour of phy- 
sical or athletic qualities. Thus we read an account of a statue of 
Eutelides, a Spartan wrestler, which was erected at Ehs, in the 3Sth 
Olympiad, and probably this was not the first statue made for such a 
purpose. In the inferior public games, as at Megara, a stone in- 
scribed with the victor's name was used instead of a statue. Great 
was the honour of success in these public athletic cxerciscs ; for the 
earlier Greeks had no thought of that neglect and degradation of the 
physical powers which belongs to modern times. Bodily excellence, 
as well as intellectual power, ofben gained for its possessor the 
honour which art oould bestow, and even the appeUation ^ divine." 
Men of genius endeayoured to win the palm in athletic exercises. 
Thus Chrysippus and Cleanthes were well known as victorious ath- 
letes before they beoame renowned as philosophers. The ^t^ioi^imk^ 
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and eloquent Plato appeared among the wrestlers in the Isthmian 
games ai Corinth, and also in the Pythian games at Sicron. Even 
the meditative Pythagoras gained a prize at Eüs, and gave instmc- 
tions for athletic training to Eurymenes, who aflcrwards gained a 
prize at the same place. 

' The statoe of a victor, erected in some socred er pablic place, 
and admired by the whole nation, was a powerful Stimulus to tiic 
ambition of the athlete and the sculptor. So great was the honour 
of an Olympian victor, that his native city was regarded as par- 
ticipating in his renown : he was supported by the public, and 
when he died, rcceived the homage of the people in a public 
buriaL .... Euthymus of Locri in Italy, who had, with only one 
exception, becn regnlarly the victor at Eüs, was not only honoured 
with a Statue, but, by the oommand of an oracle, even during the 

lifetime of the victor, homage was paid to the statue Tlie. 

moral virtues, however, were not forgotten in the midst of this 

enthusiastic admiration of physical power and beauty. Statues were 

erected to prescrve the memory of worthy Citizens. Dionysius teils 

US of the Statue of a good Citizen at Cuma in Italy, which was 

thrown down and otherwise dlshonoured by the tyrant Aristodemus. 

.... The way to honour was open to all who possessed superior 

powers of mind or body. The philosopher, or the wisest man in a 

town, was honoured as we now esteem the riebest man — the milUon- 

aire. And various faculties of a superior order might be harmo- 

niously developed by one individual ; for the restriction of the mind 

to one province or department of intellect or art^ which we find so 

commonly among modern painters and musicians, was not thouglit 

necessary by the Greeks. A sculptor might be a moral philosopker, 

or, like other Citizens, might rise to command the army of a State. 

Thus, in later times, the Emperor Marcus Aurelius acknowledges 

that he received some lessons in moral philosophy from Diognetus 

tho painter. .... One great consequence of the general appreciation 

of beauty among the Greeks, was that the artist was not condemned 

to work to gratify the pride, vanity, or caprice of any one noble 

patron ; but was supported and encouraged in the efibrts of genius 

by the general voice of the people. And this people was not a rüde, 

untaught democracy, but was under the direction of the wisest 

minds. The honours which were awarded by public assemblies to 

compotitors in art were generally fairly and intelligently distributed. 

In the timo of Phidias, there was at Corinth, as also at Delphos, a 

public oxhibition of paintings, over which the most competent judgcs 

presidcd. Hcre Panaenus, the relative of Phidias, contended for a 

prize with Timagoras of Chalcis, when the latter proved victorious. 

Bcforo such competent adjudicators Aetion produced his painting of 

** Aloxandcr's Marriage with ßoxane," and Proxenides, the judge 

who pronounced thedecision, was so well pleased with the work, 

that he gave his daughter to be married to the painter. Universal 

famo did not unfairly prevail over rising merit. At Samos, in tho 

painting of the ** Weapons of Achilles/' the reuowned Parrhasius 
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failcd to win the prize, wliich was caiTied away by the comparatively 
obscure artist Timanthes 

' Artists laboured not merely to gam the applause of their contem- 
poraries, but also for immortal renown ; and the immediate reward 
gained by some of their works was so ample, that they could afibrd 
to perform others gratuitously, to win honour, or to glorify their 
native land. Thus Polygnotus painted the Poccile at Athens, and 
also decoratcd a public building at Delphos with scenes taken from 
tho siege of Troy. As an acknowledgment of his Services in the 
latter instance, the Amphictyonic Council decrced that this artist 
should be gratuitously entertained in every town throughout Greece. 

Honour and fame, indeed, attended every artist who rose to 

excellence in his department. Even in the present day, we know 
the name of the architcct who built an aqueduct in tlie island of 
Samos, and of a shipwright who built the largest ship for the same 
island. The name of a stone-mason, Architelcs, renowned for his 
skill in hcwing columns, lias been also preserved, with tho names of 
two excellent weavers who woA^e a mantle for Pallas at Athens, a 
inechanic named Parthenius, who made true balances, a saddler who 
copied the shicld of Ajax in leather, and even a certain " Peron," 
who had the art of compounding very fragrant ointments. Thus all 
useful and elegant work, displaying taste and genius, gained honour 
among the Greeks 

' But art was chiefly devoted to its highest objects — the exposition 
of religious ideas, or of the nobler developments of human life — and 
did not stoop to make trivial playthings, or to fumish the private 
houses of rieh men with ostentatious luxuriös. The rieh Citizens in 
the best days of Athens lived in houses modestly and sparingly fur- 
uishcd, while they subscribed munificently to raise costly and beau- 
tiful statues in the public temples. Miltiades, Themistocles, Aris- 
tides, and Cimon, the chieftains and deliverers of their country, did 
not distinguish themselves from their fellow-citizens by dwelling 
in grand and expensive houses. Thus the wealth which was saved 
by the modesty of private life may partly account for the munificent 
patronage of genius.' 

A few years afterwards, Lessing, displeased with the tasteless 
and commonplace productions which the good-natured public 
reoeived as poetry, applied himself to discover the true and 
rational rules by which poetry, and especially dramatic produc- 
tions, might be judged. He thought that mere unartistic decla- 
mations and descriptions in verse had been too long received with 
toleration under the name of poetry. In his ' Laokoon ' he ex- 
posed the error of confounding the distinct provinces of the sister 
arts — Poetry and Painting. From this work we extract the 
following passage: — 

POETRY AND PAINTING. 

* These sister arts differ with regard to the materials which tbeY 
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mnst employ to prodnce their diBtinct effects. Poetry narrates 
events in a snccessive order : painting describes co-existent objects. 
The former (in its primitive State, when it was recited, not written) 
employed tones of the voice, which pafised away in succession : the 
latter used permanent marks and colours. P^ting iiAitates sta- 
tionaiy bodies and hues: poetry describes movements or events. 
Objects exist in space and time. Any moment may produce a 
change in them. But every momentary transition is the effect of a 
previoufi condition, and may also be the cause of another effect. 
Conseqnently painting may indicate actions. To do this, the painter, 
whose picture is to be limited by one moment of time, must choose 
that point of an action which is most fruitful in suggestions of a pre* 
ceding action and a consequent result. In this way painting may be 
Said to teil a story, and thus to resemble poetry. And, on the other 
aide, as the actions narrated in poetry are dependent on bodies, the 
poet mnst tonch on the province of the painter when he mentions 
these bodies, and applies to them descriptive epithets. But still it is 
clearly imartistic when the poet attempts to do that which could be 
far more effectually done by the painter. Though the provinces of 
these two artists meet, they must not be confounded. Poetry must 
keep in view its own peculiar nature ; and, in order to indicate the 
nature of objects without impeding action by description, must 
employ brief and graphic epithets. 

* I should have no firm faith in this theory, if I did not find it 
fiilly confirmed by the practice of Homer. But whoever will study 
the subject^ will find how faithful the great epic poet was to his 
object — ^nairation. We shall find in the *^ Iliad " the best illustrations 
of the distinction which I have explained, and which is so ofben 
overlooked by modern versifiers, who attempt to do the work of the 
brush with a pen. Homer relates progressive events, describing 
objects, here and there, as they were implicated in events; and this 
he does, generally, in the shortest way, by the use of Single epithets. 
For instance, a ship, in Homer's style, is generally mentioned as <* the 
black ship " or ** the hollow ship," or, even in his ampler style, as 
* the well-rowed black ship/' Of the ship as a stationary object he 
says no more ; while of an action connected with a ship, such as 
rowing, embarking, or landing, he gives you an account so füll, that 
if a painter would portray the whole of it, he must divido it into fivo 
or six pictures. When Homer thinks it proper to give considerable 
attention to an object, he contrives, with true taste, to unite descrip- 
tion and action. We have an example of this process in the account 
given of Juno's'chariot. The poet introduces us to the making of 
that vehicle: we see the wheels, the axle, the pole, traces, and 
reins, in the process of being arranged together by the goddess 
Heb6. When the poet would give us a notion of the dress of Aga- 
memnon, he makes the king clothe himself, putting on one garment 
afler another ; and when he is in füll array, he grasps his sceptre. 
How is this sceptre described ? Does Homer try to paint, in words, 
its golden studs and carved head? No ; but he gives the history of 
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the sceptre, and teils us how it came from the Workshop of Vulcan^ 
how it was honoured in the grasp of Jove, and then how it was 
passed, hj Mercury and Pelops, into the hand of the peaceablo King 
Atreus.' 

Among the few writers who meddled with political topics ia thi» 
period, Karl von Moser (1723-1798) may be noticed. He wrote 
in a free and patriotic spirit, but in a provincial and inelegant style. 
Karl Friedrich, Grand-Duke of Baden (1728-1811), may be men- 
tioned here, because the slight specimen which we have of his lite- 
rary ability display s, in a very amiable light, his character as a ruler. 
This is an * Address ' to his subjects, which he circnlated among 
the people of Baden in 1783 — a document füll of just and noble 
sentiments, and which may still be seen, suspended in a frame on 
the walls of many village tavems in Baden, where the memory of 
* the good duke ' is still cherished. The sentiments of piety, jus- 
tice, and kindness contained in this address were not mere senti- 
ments. Karl Friedrich relieved his people from the burthen of 
public debt, abolished the feudal System of bondage and the des- 
potio mode of trial by torture, protected the poor, and advanced 
education. Here we may notice, as a literary man who was re- 
garded also as a public benefactor, Johann Busch (1728-1800), a 
teacher of mathematics at Hamburg. In this place he introduced 
fire-insurance (which Hamburg has, since then, so remarkably 
required), private hospitals, and great improvements in the super- 
vision of the poor. He was a man of a practical and utilitarian 
character, and wrote some works on the interests of trade and the 
circulation of money. Helfrich Sturz (1736-1779) was a politi- 
cian and a moralist. After visiting the English court, in an em- 
bassy, he wrote in London a very favourable description of the 
character of George HI. His other writings show some good 
taste and humour. 

Johann Zimmermann (1728-1793), the court physician in Ha- 
nover, was an eccentric man, who wrote a meditative book on * Soli- 
tude,' which gained an extensive popularity, and was translated into 
several languages. Salomon Gessner (1730-1786) might have 
been named in the * Curiosities of Literature ; ' for, with slight 
talent, he gained a European celebrity. His *Death of Abel,' 
a feeble Imitation of Klopstock's manner, may still be found in 
some old-fashioned English book-cases. It may be added, as 
something to Gessner^s credit, that he knew more of landscape- 
painting than of poetry. The following extract is taken from 
one of Gessner's essays: — 

MY WISH. 

*If Heaven would ftdfil the wish so long cherished in my heart, I 
would escape into the country, far away from the snares and thd 
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oriificial fashions of towns. Ton should find me hidden from the 
World, and contented, in a little cottage embowered among hazels 
and other trees, with a treUised vine in the front, and a cool spring 
bubbling near mj door. On the little grass-plot my doves would 
often alight and please me with their graceful movements, or reccive 
from my hand the cmmbs lefb at my table. There chanticlecr too 
should proudly strut at the head of his family. And in a sheltercd 
comer I woiüd have my hives of bees, that the sweetness of my 
flowers might be treasored up, and that I might be often reminded 
that even in solitude I must be indastrious. Behind the cottage you 
should find mygarden for fruit and flowers, surronnded with a hedge 
of hazels, and ,with a bower at each comer. Here I would employ 
ort, not to cut nature into grotesque forms, but gently to co-operato 
with her workings, and to unfold her beauty. Here would be my 
place in pleasant weather, where I could enjoy altemately exercise 
and meditation. Then imagine a little green pasture near the garden, 
and a gentle rill flowing beside my plantation, and spreading at ono 
point in its coursc into a miniaturc lake, having an Island and a 
pleasant bower in the middle; and add to this rural inventory a 
little vincyard, and one little field of yellow com; and then what 
king would be richer than I? . . . , But even in the country I must 
have a care of my neighbours. Far from my dwelling be the 
country-house of the talkative Dorantes ! If near, he would surely 
come evcry moming to teil me that ^ France was (or was not) about 
to proclaim war ;" or would describe at füll length ** all that Mr Mops 
wovM do if he was the king of England;" then he would stay some- 
iimes to dine with me, and would spoil my dishes by talking of ^ all 
ihe corruptions of all the courts of Gtermany." And at an equal dis- 
tanco would I dwell from Orontes, who has chosen a country-house 
chiefly because it has a good wine^ellar, where he stores his choicest 
beauties of nature — Moselle, Hock, and Champagne. Orontes admires 
the country because it abounds with game. The air is delightful, for 
delicate tit-bits fly about in it : the woods are sublime, for they har- 
bour fine pheasants ; and the rivers are beantiful, if they contain 
trout. Orontes does not retire to his country-seat to enjoy solitude 
and meditation. A day without Company would be for hun a pcn- 
ance. He loves to see the few congenial guests who come frequently 

to praise and drink his wines, and converse on low topics In 

preference to having a soat at his table, I would waJk beside tlio 
ploughman, or listen to the reapers* evening song ; or visit the grape- 
gatherers, and see thcm bringing home the ripe Clusters with singing ; 
or I would take a part in the merry-making at *• harvest-home," and 
hear honest Hans telling his old story how ** he once went on a long 
journcy into Swabia, and saw private houses larger than the villago 
church, and a carriage with glass Windows drawn by six horses." 
In rainy or wintry weather I would dwell in my study, not in soli- 
tude, but in the best society, surronnded by the great spirits wlio 
have left their wisdom in books. Here I would leam the lore of 
many nations, would read of the wonders of nature in distant lands, 
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cndeavour to trace tlie processes of nature, and study the history of 
mankind.' 

Caspar Lavateb (1741-1793) was an eccentric but well- 
meaning man, and the author of a once celebrated work on 
* Physiognomy.' He was a firm believer in bis own rules for read- 
ing cbaracters on faces, and bad remarkable saccess in discovenng 
the qualities of public men, authors, and others, whom he knew 
very well. His contemporary, the humorist Lichtenberg, said, 
' Lavater can see more in the noses of some writers than the public 
can find in their books/ Lavater was also noted as a sincere 
Pietist, a zealous preacher, and an enthusiastic patriot. Li the 
autumn of 1793, at Zürich, he was engaged in reproving the dis- 
orderly conduct of some soldiers in the street, when he was shot 
by a French grenadier. His * Physiognomy ' produced many stu- 
dents of a supposed new science. The foUowing elaborate recipe 
may show that he sometimes took care to guard his rules with 
numerous qualifications: — 

FEATURES DENOTING A MANLY CHARACTER. 

* A forehead almost without wrinkles, not perpendicular, and not 
far-retreating, not very flat, and not rotund, but rather shaped like 
the convex aide of a dish; eyebrows thick, neatly bordering the 
brow, and shading eyes a little more than half opened, but not fully 
opened ; a moderate depression between the forehead, and a well- 
arched, broad-backed nose ; lips distinctiy curved, not open, and not 
tightly shut, neither very small nor large, but well-proportioned ; a 
chln neither very prominent nor far-retreating : these are the signs 
which, when found in one face, most certainly denote a ripe under- 
«tanding and a manly character.' 

George Lichtenberg (1742-1799) produced a series of jocose 
physiognomical observations, as a caricature on Lavater^s book. 
He visited London, and became acquainted with Solander, Sir 
Joseph Banks,, and other scientific men. Here, too, he studied, 
with admiration, the works of our satirical painter Hogarth, and 
afterwards wrote a commentary upon them. But Lichtenberg's 
Chief studies were scientific, and bis writings are only fragments, 
marked by some points of epigrammatic humour. ^ Books,* said 
he, * are singular commodities. They have always been printed, 
boimd, bou^t, reviewed, and read by people who do not under- 
stand them, and now they are even written by men who do not 
know thelr own meaning/ The following are a few of Lichten- 
berg's aphorismB: — 

PHYSIOGNOMY. 

' If this science were as absolute as Lavater would make it, we 
might punish misdemeanours prospectively ; or in a despotic coxudl^ 

I 
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there miglit be an annual physiognomical Auto da Fe I once 

lived in a house where one of the Windows looked into a dark lane, 
ninning from one public street to another. Here I noticed that 
passengers, on stepping out of the public street into the dusky little 
thoroughfare, suddenly changed their expressions of conntenance. 
The man who had yom a gay smile in the street would look graye 
as he entered the lane and, vice versAf a solemn tradesman would 
indulge in a sly smile, as if he had just made some cunning bargain. 
Here was a puzzle for Lavater. Would he tmst the street face or 
the lane face ? . . . . There are some signs quite as good as any marks 
in the face ; for instance, I would not tnist a man who attempts to 
confirm his assertions by laying his right hand over his heart. . • • • 
There are many people who would be perfectly happy if they would 
bestow as little thought on the duties and the failings of other people 

as they do upon their own We often ascribe our knowledge to 

WTong causes : when we hnow that a man is blind, we may imagine 

that we discover it even when we walk behind him An hour- 

glass is a good monitor, reminding us at once of the flight of time^ 
and of the dust into which we must fall.' 

BOCKS. 

' There is a class of books (of which we have great numbers in 
Germany) which possess an insidious and gradual soporific tendency. 
At first sight, they may not appear absolutely unreadable ; nor have 
they that sudden and irresistible power of inducing sleep which is 
found in some literary morphiates; but if you persist in reading 
them, they slowly, but surely, produce that heaviness which is feit in 
very sultry weather, and in the dull calm preceding a thunder-storm. 
This dulness is evidently contagious, for, afler reading a book of this 
class, if you attempt to write, you will find your own style drowsy ; op 
if you read a good author, even his pages will seem sleepy. In such 
a case I have generally foimd it expedient to take a streng cup of 
CQfiee, or perhaps a pipe of tobacco. . . . How sound is the judgment 
of the public when we have written a successful book ! When we have 
failed, what does the public know of literary matters f . . . Many read, 
merely to avoid the trouble of thinking. . . . . If any one would be 
convinced of the influence of little extemal things, let him endeavour 
to write a series of fine sentiments, in a fluent style^ with a spirting 
pen, or one that Scratches the paper. It will certainly be a failure.' 

Chmsttan GrARVE (1742-1798) was a man of amiable character, 
remarkable for the patience with which he endnred a long and 
most painfal affliction, and also for the grace and cleamess of style 
fonnd in his essays. Even Groethe perhaps leamed somethmg 
from his style, which he compared with * a clear refreshing stream.* 
Garve translated Cicero's * Offices,' and wrote a pleasant essay on 
* The Scenery of Mountainous Countries.' From another of his 
essays we extract the foUowing short argument : — 
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BELIEF IN A SÜPREME INTELLIGENCE. 

'Thegreatest enconragement to intellectual progress arises from 
our belief in one supreme fonntain of Wisdom, toward which we maj 
continually advance, while, as we reverently approach that source of 
mental light, tho obscurities hanging about our present defective 
Vision will gradually pass away. Withont such a faith, I must look 
npon the world from a melancholy point of view. I behold around 
me a vast universo crowded with innumerable objects of interest^ all 
possessing powers and qualities of which mjself and mj fellow-crea- 
tures can only understand a minute pari. Is there not a Supreme 
Mind which comprehends the whole more perfectly than we under- 
stand even the minutest portion of it ? If I doubt this, how hopeless 
must appear my efibrts toward intellectual satisfaction ! For how 
can I, in my short life, hope to gain, by the slow process of experi- 
mental inquiry, a knowle<^e of this vast world around me, or to an- 
swer the deepest questions which my own rational nature suggests f 
If myself, and other finite creatures like myself, are the only in- 
tellectual beings, how little can we ever know of ourselves and of 
the universe I 

* Is it not more cheering to beliove that the rays of light in our own 
minds all descend from one central Sun, than to imagine that our 
finite minds are the only illumined spots amid a wide creation left in 
darkness ! Thought, or intelligence, is the light, the sun of the uni- 
verse. But when we are told that this light of intellect exists only 
in a few finite creatures upon this earth, what a gloomy Suggestion 
is presented to our minds! We must now look on the infinitely 
greater part of creation as destined to remain in darkness — never to 
be understood ! We see the world almost entirely buried in night», 
ihough here and there a little space is feebly illumined by a small 
lamp, which bums only long enough to communicate its glimmer ta 
another lamp of a similar small capacity. If this picturo of the 
world were truei, what proportion would there be between the 
massive and innumerable objects of material nature, and the few 
intellectual beings oalled mankind? In such a case how could we 
reasonably hope for the victory of the intellectual over the mate- 
rial World f Let us tum our view on the other side. Let us believe 
in one supreme and omniscient Mind surveying and comprehending 
the whole of nature. Let us believe that, as our feeble corporeal 
frames are surrounded and supported by a vast material world, so 
our finite minds are under the sway of an infinite Intellectual Power. 
We shall now see a just proportion between mind and matter. The 
World now becomes a noble object of unccasing study. The attain- 
ment of truth appears at least possible ; and there will now be faith 
and hope in our endeavours to promote tho dominion of the intellect 
over the material world.* 

IsAAC IsELiN, the anthor of a ' History of Mankind,* deservee 
to be nmnbered among the miterB of olear and good ^iq%^ ^Kxn&% 
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this period. His book merits more commendation than can be 
given to some recent works of greater pretension on the same 
eubject. In the foUowing few sentences he gives an explanation 
of the rapid decay of prosperity in ancient Greece and Rome : — 

* The Short duration of the flourishing periods of Grecian and 
Boman history deserves particular attention. How shall we ex- 
plain the fact, that the great virtues which excitcd admiration in tho 
nations of antiquity, speedily decayed, and left behind them few good 
results I Cr how could the nations which had been elevated by 
•those virtnes fall so rapidly and so deeply in political and moral 
•degradation ? I believe that the true reason of their fall may be 
found in the faet^ that their virtues were in a great measure arbi- 
trary and conventional, rather than universal and permanent. Pa- 
triotic and enthusiastic impulses endeavoured in vain to supply the 
want of enlightened reason and noble principles of humanity. Uni- 
versal justice seldom guided the conduct of the heroes of antiquity. 
They knew little of the noble desire to extend happiness to the 
greatest possible number of mankind ; or of the principle of respect 
due to all human beings without regard to national peculiarities and 
prejudices.' 

Dr Johann Jacob Mascoü wrote a * History of the German 
Nation to the Close of the Merovingian Dynasty,' which was 
^ublished in 1757. 

. JüSTUS MöSEB (1720-1794) wrote short essays and tales devoted 
"to utilitarian purposes. He was a decided enemy of all the 
French fashions which were gaining ground in his time, hated the 
phrase ä-la-mode, and recommended all old German virtues. The 
outline of one of his stories will give the purport of all his writ- 
ings. Selinde, the heroine, was an industrious German maiden, 
educated in the ancient homely fashion. Her evenings were 
passed in the spinning-room, where all her father's family and 
servants were assembled, and constant occupation left no room 
for such a word as ennui, But a young neighbour, Arist, who 
pays his addresses to Selinde, is an admirer of refinement and 
fashion, and loves to indulge in ridicule against the antiquated 
spinning - room. He marries Selinde, and improves her taste. 
The young couple become very £etöhionable, neglect the concems 
of their household, and endeavour to amuse themselves witli 
meaningless trifles. But time passes now more tediously than in 
the spinning-room. Arist sees that his wife is unhappy, though 
she will not confess it. At last he confesses that there is more 
happiness in useful occupation than in frivolity. Selinde hears 
tliis confession with delight : the spinning-room is restored ; and 
the old style triumphs over the new. 

Johann Müsaeüs (1735-1787) was another writer of short and 
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humorous tales, for which he found abundant materials in tha 
populär legends of his country. He would sit beside an ol<J 
dame's spinning-wheel, or entertain old soldiers in his house, in 
Order to gain an acquaintance with fragmentary traditions. These 
materials he treated in a lively and humorous style, mixing traits 
of nature and real life with supematural adventures. One of the 
Chief heroes of his stories was Rvbezahl^ the eccentric but good- 
humoured gobiin of the Hartz Mountains, who often left his sub- 
terraneous abode to do some kindness to poor people. The 
fanciful and humorous tales of Musaeus have preserved their 
interest to the present day. 

Johann Heinrich Jung (1740-1817) wrote, xmder theassumed 
name of Stilling, many tales, chiefly of a religious character. His 
autobiography, which is substantially true, though written in the 
style of a novel, is very interesting, and displays well the character 
of the author, which was marked by eamestness, piety, and a 
visionary tendency. After enduring great misery as a private 
tutor, Stilling rescued himself from a condition of poverty and 
dependence. He studied medicine, and soon became celebrated 
for his numerous successful Operations for cataract. His autobio- 
graphy has been translated into English. The foUowing extract 
gives a curious instance of the love of abstruse studies among 
people in yery humble life. It must be premised, that one of old 
Stilling's sons married Dortchen, the daughter of a village pastor, 
who was reduced to poverty by his devotion to unprofitable 
studies : — 

VA IN STUDIES. 

< Johann Stilling (the son) sometimes paid a visit to his parents 
and sisters at Tiefenbach. The whole family regarded it as a festive 
occasion when he came, and evcry peasant in the village looked 
upon him with reverence ; for he was believed to be a very great 
man. It was remembered that, even when a boy, he had made an 
astrolabe out of a wooden platter, and had turned a butter stamp 
into a mariner's compass. He had also becn seen standing on a hill 
and making geometrical obscrvations. Yet Johann, with all his 
faculties of invention, had remained very poor ; and his wife often 
wished that he would apply his genius to oarthly things, to make his 
ücld and his garden more productive, that so she might havo more 
bread. But Johann was now puzzling himself about the quadrature 
of the circle and the perpetual motion. When he thoughfc that he 
had gained a point in these abstruse studies, he hastened to Tiefen- 
bach to communicate the news of his success to his parents and 
sisters. On such an occasion the whole family would hasten on 
their work, that they might assemble undisturbedly in the evening 
around theiir father's table, and listen to the profound wisdom of 
Johann. Even old Stilling had tried the quadrature of tUo cvrsi\<b^ 
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and had at last sncceeded in hia way. He had done it dnring the 
intervals of bis employment as a maker of charcoal. He had 
loimd that the same length of string would endose his ronnd-bellied 
beer-jog and a Square piece of wood. This surely must be ^ the 
quadrature of the cirde»" and the old man laughed at the round- 
about ways of leamed men, who had made a mystery of a very * 
fdmple thing. Johann soon checked this triumph by saying, 
^ Father, the problem is not to make a Square box hold as much 
com as a round tub ; but here it is : to find the exact side of a 
Square whose contents shall precisely equal those of the given circle. 
And this equaüty must be demonstrated without the sehtest frac- 
tion of a remainder." Here the old man lost all the shame of his 
defeat in his admiration of his son's genius and leaming. << It is of 
fko use to argue with leamed men^*' said he with a smile. 

' At this time the poor village parson, Moritz, paid a visit to his 
daughter, Dortchen» at Tiefenbach: he appeared to be much de- 
pressed in mind. In the evening he said, ** Children, let us walk 
together up to the ruins of the old castle.'' Accordingly they went, 
■and as they ascended the hiU, under the shadows of the fine beech- 
trees, old Moritz said, << This free air does me good. As we climb 
higher, I feel better. I have wished to teil you that I have feit 
lately that this world is no longer my home, and very probably this 
will be the last autumn in my lifo." When they had gained the top 
of the hill, they seated themselves on the ruins of the old castle, 
whence they could gaze over a wide exponse of country, bounded in 
ihe distance by the Rhino. The sun was now going down behind 
the hills. After old Moritz had looked on tlus scene for some time 
in sUence, he said, '^ The thought that grieves me, children, is, that 
I must soon die, and leave nothing behind me for you. I have 
passed my lifo in an unprofitable way, and have made nobody 
happy." ** Oh yes, fatherl" said Wilhelm, **you have been very 
Idnd to US. Do not talk so ! " ^ Children," Moritz replied, ** I 
would eamestly warn you against being led by your inclinations. 
Even what we may esteem as a noble disposition may lead us into 
misery. How much good I might have done if I had not devoted 
myself to the fruitless study of alchymy, in which I once thought 
I had found a noble object of ambition ! Kow hear my advice : 
whatever your inclinations may be, give your first attention to such 
things as will certainly be useful to yourselves and others. I have 
lived in vain, have lost myself in vain studies, and nobody will miss 
me when I am gone." As they walked l)ack to Tiefenbach, Wil- 
helm and Dortchen tried in vain to drive away the old man's me- 
lancholy. After this visit, he endeavoured to do good by going 
about among the poor people, giving them all he had to give — 
advice and consolation. He ako worked and supported lumself 
by watchmaking. In the following winter he left his home on 
business, during very severe weather, and did not retum. His 
friends went out to search for him, and after three dayS| found his 
body, dead and frozen, in a snow-drift.' 
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Theodor Hippel (1741-1796) wrote a novel founded on the 
incidents of bis own life, and marked by a mixture of pathos and 
humoor. This author was a man of singular character, and the 
interest of bis writings, which contain some pleasing passages, 
depends rather on the sentiments and anecdotes of a personal 
character with which they are interspersed, than on their value as 
productions of literary skill. Hippel wrote a book in praise of 
matrimonyj and laid down some excellent rules for the conduct of 
wives and husbands; yet he remained a bachelor all bis life, 
apparently preferring rather to propound such rules in their 
abstract beauty, than to attempt the more difficult task of reducing 
them to practice. 

Jacob Engel (1741-1802) was anotber of the writers of tales 
with practical purposes. His style is remarkably clear and piain. 
His * Philosopby for the World ' (1775) contains many good 
maxims, and * Lorenz Stark,' a domestic novel (1801), was once 
esteemed as the German * Vicar of Wakefield ;' but though it eon- 
veys, in a homely style, a good purport and some pleasing pictures 
of common life, it will not bear a comparison with Oliver Gold- 
smith's beautiful tale. The following is a specimen of EngeFs 
homely style : — 

TOBIAS WITT's PHILOSOPHY. 

'Mr Tobias Witt was bom in a little town, and never travelled 
beyond its neighbouring villages. Yet ho had seen more of the 
World than some gentlemen who have spent fortmies in Paris and 
Kaples ; for he hä lived with his eyes and mind open, and had de- 
rived good lessons from common life. He was no prolix philosopher, 
but was fond of teUing short stories ^ founded on facts.'' These 
anecdotes were generaUy arranged in couples. Tou must hear tioo 
of them to find out the old man's purpose. For instance, a young 
friend named Till was one day praising the peculiar good sense of 
Mr Witt « Ha, indeed ! " said Tobias, " you flatter me." 

^All the World says so," Till replied; ^and as I should like to 
leam a littie of your wisdom " 

** Oh, you wish to be a philosopher?*' said Tobias. "Well, the way 
is piain. First, let me advise you to study the conduct of half- 
witted people." 

''Half-witted people!" Till exclauned; "must I foUow their 
example!" 

** Oh no," said Witt; ** but I will show you how two such people may 
teach a man how to be wise. When I was a youth, there Üved in 
this town an old gentleman called Veit, who was a great student of 
arithmetic. He was a lank and sour-looking man, extremely re- 
■served in his behaviour, and would converse with nobody, but mut- 
tered to himself as he walked along the street. What do you Bup- 
pose the people said of him 1" 
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'^ Oh, perhaps they would say he was a deep thinker," said 
TiU. 

"No; they called him half-witted. *Now,' said I to myself, *I 
will be wamed by this example. . I will not mutter to myself like 
Mr Veit, but will chatter with my townsmen at all times.* But I 
had only leamed hcdf a lesson. There was another odd character 
in our town, a Mr Flink, a dancing^master, who was always ready to 
chattcr to anybody who would listen. What, think you, did our 
people say of him ? " 

** Pleasant, sociable/' said Till. 

«Oh no,'* said Witt; «he was half-witted too. So common senso 
said to me, ' Tobias, you must not be an Imitator either of Mr Veit 
or Mr Flink, but you must be sociable like the latter, and also 
reflective like the former.' This was my way of leaming philo- 

ßophy." Another day Mr Wills, a young beginner inbusiness» 

came to borrow money from Tobias. 

«How much do you wanit ?" said Witt. 

** A mere trifle," said Wills ; ** a hundred doUars/' 

« You shall have them," said Witt; «and to show that I wish you 
success in your trade, I will ffive you something worth more than * a 
trifle.'" 

« Ha ! you are too kind,*' said Wills. 

« It is only a little anecdote," said Witt. « When I was yoimg, 
Mr Grell, a wine-merchant, was my neighbour. He had a curious 
style of talking, which ruined him." 

« Ruined by a style of talking ! " said Wills. « How ?'» 

«Oh, when I asked him *how is trade?' or *did you gain by that 
bargain, Mr Grell ?' he would say, < A trifle ? Some fifty dollars !' Or 
when I asked, * Have you lost money, Mr Grell, by the failure of Mr 
M. ?' he would reply, * A trifle, sir ! Some hundred dollars ! ' This 
mode of talking and thinking ruined neighbour Grell. But, let me 
See, what is the sum you require, Mr Wills?" 

« I asked you to be so kind as to lend me one hundred rix-dol- 
lars, my dear Mr Witt.'' 

« Oh yes," said Witt ; " but I was thinking of another old neighbour, 
Mr Tomm the com-dealer, who had another style of talking. He 
often spoke of * considerable sums of money,' especially if he had 
lost some fifty dollars. If you then met him, and said, * Why so duU 
to-day, Mr Tomm?' he would reply, 'Sir, I have lost a con-sid-er-able 
sum of money.' However, Mr Tomm became rieh, and built a fino 
house, with extensive warehouses near it. His style did not always 
please me ; for when he was requested to contribute towards the 
relief of the poor, or the improvement of our town, he would still 
complain about the expenditure of * considerable sums.* But now to 
business, Mr Till. I must lend you " 

« A con-sid-er-able sum, my dear Mr Witt : I must beg the loan 
of not less than one hundred rix-doUars." 

« Very good, Mr Wüls : you are facetious," said Tobias. « Her© 
is the money ; but let me add a word : when you borrow, you may 
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«se Mr Tomm's style, but when you lend or give, to help a friend, 
do it in the style of Mr Grell." * 

The work of Christoph Sturm (1740) entitled * Meditations 
on the Works of God,' is well known as a pious and instructive 
book, chiefly adapted to young readers. It was soon translated 
into several languages, and has enjoyed an extraordinary share 
of popularity. 

The autobiography of Daniel Schubart, who has been noticed 
araong writers of verse, has no great literary merit, but presents 
to US a Singular feature in the social condition of Germany. A 
Century has not passed since the Duke of Wtirtemberg arrested 
Schubart on account of some frivolous satires which he had writ- 
ten, and sentenced him, without any trial, to ten years' imprison- 
ment I The following extract gives an account of this summary 
and despotic process : — 

MY IMPRISONÄIENT. 

* About this time 1 had received various wamings from friendc^ 
who told me to takc care of myself, as a storm was arising againsk 

me General Keid, the imperial minister at Ulm, a haughty 

aud despotic man, had been seriously ofifended because I had refused 
to please him by playing on his bad, tinkling harpsichord. His 
friends the Jesuits, taking advantage of his displeasure, brought for< 
ward other charges against me, and.advised that I should be placed 
in confinement. The general only waited for a suitable occasion, 
and at last thought he had found one when I inscrted in my *' Ger- 
man Chronicle " a passage in a letter from Yienna, stating ** that the 
empress had been seized with apoplexy." For this and similar 
offences General Reid would have condemned me to imprisonment 
for life ! But he first mentioned his design upon me to the Duke of 
Würtemberg, who replied that he also had an account against me 
(for writing satires), and would take care to have me soon in safe 
custody. Of these designs I remained ignorant ; but a dismal . fore- 
boding possessed my mind, and I could not banish from my Imagi- 
nation the recollection of a dream which had disturbed my rest 
eight years before this time. In that dream I was surrounded by 
dismal spectres, who tortured me until I prayed them to take away 
my life, when they replied, " We shall not kill you at once, but by 
inclies." I now mentioned this gloomy dream to my friend Kapell, 
but he only laughed at it. However, I could not shake off the Im- 
pression : there was a foreboding stillncss in my bosom, likc that 
which precedes a thunder-storm. I feit, though I did not sec, that 
the arm which would strike me down was aJready lifted over my 
head. On the 22d of January 1777, Scholl (one of the officials of 
the convent at Ulm) came and invited me to dine with him at an 
hotel. I knew this individual, who lived at a neighbouring village 
called Blaubeuren. Though I had eugagcd to give a concert in the 
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«yening, I accepted his invitation. While we were Walking to the 
faotel, he told me that Professor B^ who was pajing a visit at 
Blaubeuren, would be happy io see me. I pleaded as an excuse 
ihat I was busy in writing my ^ Chronicle," and that I had preTionsly 
known Professor B. at Stuttgart ; bat ultimately I agr^sd to go 
with Scholl to his hoose at Blaubeuren on the following day. Thus 
I was led into the snares which had been prepared for me. My 
•enemies would not ventnre to lay hands upon me in Ulm, where I 
had many firiends ; and therefore Scholl haid been commissioned to 
«ntice me out of the city. Little thinking of such a design, I gave 
my concert in the evening, and then went home with my wife. I 
remember how I reproved her melancholy as we walked together, 
when she shed tears^and said,^! know not why, but I am very sad." 
I slept soundly all night. Heaven gave me this refreshment, that I 
might endure the sorrows of the coming day. Early in the moming 
Scholl drove to my door in a sledge, to take me to Blaubeuren. 
"^'GJood-by, wife!" said I; and she replied with an anxious look, 
giving her band, ** Why cannot the gentleman see you here?" These 
were the last words which I was destined to hear from my dear wife 
for a long, long time. My boy looked out of the window and ciied, 
^ Papa^ come back soon l" and thus I was taken from my family 
without having the consolation of pressing them to my heart, and 

«hedding over them the tears of Separation To leave behind 

me — perhaps for ever — my dear widow and her orphans, and still 
to live, but never more to fondle my children on my knee, and 
hear their innocent prattling ! Judge of the world ! is there in the 
<mp of sorrows a drop more bitter than this which I have tasted ? . . . . 
My conductor drove me out of Ulm, away from all my good friends. 
I sat silent beside him in the sledge, and he did not seem disposed 
io talk; so we rode over the snow-covered road to Blaubeuren. 
Near this place two old casÜes on the hüls excited my imagination, 
and I was musing on the ancient times of Germany, when the sledge 
«topped at the door of Scholl's house. He invited me to walk into a 
«hiunber, and I followed him. Here he left me with a maiden, who 
was engaged in spinning with a distaff. She seemed to glance at me 
now and then with a look of pity, and I began to feel anxious, when 
«uddenly the door was opened, and Scholl entered, bringing with him 
Major Yambühler and Count Sponek. ** We arrest you under the 
anthority of the duke," said the major. At first I received this as a 
joke, for I had been well acquainted with the major ; but his serious 
look soon convinced me of my mistake. I then said in as manly 
a tone as could be mustered, '^I trust that the duke will not 
ihrow me into a dungeon without first giving me a trial?" The 
major gave no reply, but seemed moved with pity ; Scholl walked 
to and fro in the Chamber, muttering, "'Tis a sad case! Truly I 
am very sorry ;** while the poor maiden hid her face in her apron, 
and lefb the room. Count Sponek looked on coldly. As he was 
a high warden of the forest, an arrest was no moving incident for 
him. 
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'Meanwliile the vehicle was ready to take me to my prison. I waa 
told that I might write to my wife, but my band refused to hold the 
pen. A dümer was provided, but I could eat nothing. I stepped 
into the carriage while the villagers were gazing and pointmg to me 
as ''a great criminal." As the major drove me away, I exclaimed 
*^ My wife ! my children ! They are beggars : I have not left enough 
to sustain them to-morrow." The major tried to console me, and 
promised to recommend the case of my family to the duke. He 
kept bis promise, and I trust that God has rewarded bim for it. We 
travelled this day as far as Kirchbeim, wbere we stayed all night. 
Here I was placed imder a guard of stupid fellows, who disturbed my 
rest by muttering one to anotber, ** This ia Schubart ! a great male- 
factor ! The duke will treat bim seyerely no doubt." A Courier 
had been despatched to learn the further pleasure of the duke con- 
ceming me. At first it had been determined that I should be con- 
£ned at Hohentwiel ; but I leamed in the moming that this purpose 
was changed, and that I must be imprisoned in Uie fortress of As- 
berg. I was now benumbed with despair, and could feel no more. 
This day we halted at noon at Kannstadt, where I took my dinner 
with some appetite, and wrote to my friend Müller in Ulm these few 
words : ** Take care of my wife and children, for I can do no more 
for them. I am a prisoner." The poor schoolmaster of EAnnstadt 
awakened my feelings by bis sympathy. He begged the major to 
allow bim to bring for me a flask of wine ; and when the major de- 
■dined this offer, the poor man tumed to me with tears in bis eyes, 
and endeavoured to console me by speaking of the mercy of God, 
and telling me that ^^every trouble must have an end." From 
Kannstadt we rode along, until a cold shudder passed over me as I 
8aw the tower of Asberg rising in the horizon. ^ What awaits me 
here?" said a voice witlun me; and I was meditating on my destiny, 
when the carriage stopped beside the fortress. The duke was here^ 
and pointed to ihe dungeon in which I must be confined. I feit as 
if a cold band was laid upon my heart. The commandant, Rieger, 
led me to my cell, and I commended myself, my wife, and children, 
to bis pity. He left me for a few moments, and retumed with the 
Information that the duke would allow to my wife two hundred 
guilders per annum, and that my children should be taken into the 
Stuttgart academy. One burthen was thus removed from my heart. 
But now the commandant left me, the door of my prison was closed 
upon me, and I found myself in the gloomy dungeon — ^alone I I 
stood ice-bound with horror, like one who has been swallowed up by 
the waves, and awaking, finds himself in Hades. The prison, the 
only earthly i^femo, now closed its portal upon me, involved me ia 
its gloom, and sarronnded me with its torments.' 

Chkistoph Fbiedbich Nicolai (1733-1811), a bookseller in 
Berlin, and the £nend of Lessing and Mendelssohn, was noted rather 
for bis narrow mind and polemic disposition than for bis literary 
abilities. He wrote some satlrical ooyels of low humonr^ and dsA* 
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pised everything which surpassed his own commonplace style. 
The writings of Herder, Goethe's poetry, and the philosophy of 
Kant, were the objects of his ridicule. Christoph Martin Wie^- 
LAND (1733-1813) resembled Nicolai in the levity and materialistic 
tendency of his writings, but possessed superior talents. In his^ 
youth he had been the friend of Klopstock, and would tolerate 
nothing but religious poetry; but he tumed suddenly to the op- 
posite extreme, and began to write epicurean romances as vehicles 
of his new views of human life and happiness. In his moral 
doctrine and philosophy, he was a Frenchman of the age of Louis 
XV. rather than a German. In 1764 he produced the tale of 
'Agathon,' which was followed in 1768 by *Musarion.* The 
' Abderites ' appeared in 1774, and his best romance, * Aristippus,' 
was completed in 1794. In all these writings his purpose was to 
represent pleasure, or utility, as the only criterion of truth, and 
to make all fiirther inquiries appear ridiculous. He was the 
object of much applause and censure in his day. His opponents 
caUed his phüosophy shallow and frivolous, while his admirers 
praised, with some reason, the clear and lively style in which he 
expressed his opinions. The foUowing short passage may convey 
ßome notion both of bis style and his philosophy: — 

DOOMATISM. 

. * Above all, my dear brethren, let us guard against the folly of 
proclaiming cur opinions as indisputable axioms. It is, indeed, ridi- 
culous to hear a mortal giving expression to his convictions as if 
they were oracles äelivered from the sacred tripods. If we could find 
3, man as cid as Nestor, and seven times as wise as the seven wise* 
men together, he would surely teil us (just because he was so old 
and so wise) that in proportion as he had extended his inquiries, he 
had become convinced of the propriety of modest doubt. He would 
confess that for every spot of light in the field of nature, there are 
ten thousand left in obscurity. Yes, if we could elevate ourselves 
above tliis earthly ball, which we caU the world, and take a Station 
in the sun, and view in his light the whole solar system, as clearly as 
we can behold from a terrace the plan of a Httle flower garden, cven 
then this planetary System would he but one little spot of bright- 
ness amid an unmeasured universe still leflt in obscurity. Then 
again, when this old and wise man had observed that the incompre- 
hensible nature of the world on a large scale is also found on a small 
flcale even in the minutest particle ; when he had considered how 
many various influences and relations may meet even in one atom, 
and how impossible it is to account satisfactorily for the least pbe- 
nomenou or movement, without comprehending the whole System of 
nature, then, I humbly suggest, that the great result of all cur sage's 
contemplations would be modesty, and I should not wonder if I 
heard him deliver his opinions in a tone of caution which mighi 
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perhaps be condemned by a stout dogmatist as approachuig too 
jieaxly to scepticisiu.' 



THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Perhaps no writer of this time contributed more toward the for- 
mation of an improved prose style than Johann Mosheim (1694- 
1755), the well-known author of an Ecclesiastical History, once 
extensively circulated, but now in a great measure superseded by 
modern works of deeper research. Mosheim occupied several 
academical situations, and died professor of theology at Göttin- 
gen, where he was highly esteemed. His sermons and other 
writings were on the side of orthodox Protestantism. His con- 
temporary, Hermann Reimabüs (169^1768), wrote in fevour of 
natural theology, and may be considered as the founder of the 
Bationalistic School. It may be noticed here that this school has 
been frequently confomided with the more modern school of 
Jdealism, of which Hegel was the fomider, and whieh rests on a 
supposition distinct firom that held by Reimarus and his foUowers. 
These theologians accept revelation only so far as it is confirmed 
by reason and experience, and therefore reject, or endeavour to 
explain away, all Statements of supematural events. The modern 
school of idealism also denies the historical validity of these 
Statements, but regards them not as meaningless inventions, but 
as mythical expressions of the highest and most abstract truths. 
Without due attention to this distinction, writers of opposite 
tendencies may be erroneously classed together. Reimarus was 
professor of the Hebrew language, and afterwards of mathe- 
matics, at Hamburg. His writings are serious in tone, and clear 
on some points of natural theology; but he assumes too much for 
the province of individual judgment, without considering duly the 
extemal aids which it requires. The foUowing passage is ex- 
tracted from the work of Reimarus on * The Principal Truths of 
Natural Theology ' (1754) :— 

IMMORTALITY. 

' We find in the moral and inteUectual nature of man, whenever 
it is fairly developed, a faculty of imagining and desiring a state of 
existence higher, purer, happier, and more complete than the pro- 
sent life. As reason cannot find satisfaction in merely comparing the 
present with the past, but must also lock onward to the future, so 
tho love of life and the desire for perfection accompany the specu- 
lation of reason, and extend into an infinite futurity. It is an essen- 
tial quality of our reason, that it is able to form conceptions of a 
better and higher state of being than that wliich we enjoy here ; and 
the desire to enjoy that superior life is an equally essential part of 
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oor natore. In few words, Uie thongiits and deaires of mcn natu« 
rallj look beyond all the bound^uies of the present life inta 
etemity. 

^This is an instinct which chiefly distingnishes ns from snrronnding- 
animated natore. The &calties of irrational creatnres are £ürly 
and harmonioosly unfolded in this life. We see no signs that they 
are accompanied by a desire for immortality and a State of perfeo 
tion. They appear to find fall satisfaction in physical enjoyments ; 
they pay Üie debt of natore, without soffering nnder gloomy fore- 
bodmgs, or restless thonghts and desires respecting the fhtöre ; in 
flbort) they seem to find a complete sphere of development in this 
life. Bat, on the other side, we can certainly conceive the thoogfat 
of a better world than ihis. In Yain we endeavonr to find satis&o- 
tion eiUier in sensnal or intellectaal pleasores ; we look forward to 
deaih with relactance and fear, and we cannot contemplate the 
grave with contentment, until we see beyond it the prospect of a 
better fatore life. 

< As ihis instinctive desire of immortality is ihns shown to be in 
accordance with oor moral and intellectaal natare, it cannot be 
classified with Tisionary theories or mere dreams. These are re- 
jected becaase it can be easily proTcd that they are in Opposition 
to the rales of reason and the Constitution of natare. Bat as onr 
inll most seek happiness according to the widest views of reason, cor 
desires most transcend the bonnds of the present life, as onr reason 
does. Even the false and earthly desires of men prove, by their 
continnal disappointments, that Üie trae object of rational desire 
most be infinite. 

* Itis as nataral in ns to look forward beyond this world, as it is in 
the lower animals to remain satisfied with their present life ; as their 
natare is confined within certain boands, onr own is distinguished by 
its capacity of continnal development. A desire for such develop- 
ment has been planted in us by our Creator. 

' Now where do we find instincts falsified in the plan of nature t 
Where do we see an instance of a creature endowed with an instinct 
craving a certain kind of food in a world where no such food can be 
found ! Are the swallows deceived by their instinct when they fly 
away from clouds and storms to find a warmer country f Do they 
not find a milder climate beyond the water ! When the May-flies 
and other aquatic insects leave their husks, expand their wings, and 
8oar from the water into the air, do they not find an atmosphere 
fitted to sustain them in a new stage of life ? Certainly. The voice 
of nature does not utter false prophecies. It is the call, the invitation 
of the Creator addressed to his creatures. And if this is true with 
regard to the impulses of physical life, why should it not be true 
with regard to the superior instincts of the human soul V 

The reader will probably observe that even in the serious and 
theological writings of this period we find no traces of that in- 
Yolyed and mystical style which is found in several modern Grer- 
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man authors. The writings of Mosheim, Halleb, Gellebt, 
Garve, Iselin, and ReimarüS, are perfectly free from mysticism. 
Even Kant, who perhaps may be regarded as a verbose and com- 
plex writer, employed a style which appears clear in comparison 
with the works of such authors as Hegel and Schliebmagheb^ 
It may be said that the ränge of modern philosophy and theology 
has been greatly extended by recent writings ; but with regard to 
cleamess and order in prose, many modern authors might even 
now refer with profit to the works of writers described in this 
section. We may now notice two writers who were alike in their 
lowly pretensions and practical character. 

Johann Tiede (1732-1795) was a preacher and inspector of 
schools. He did not meddle with abstruse speculations, but wrote 
a series of * Meditations on Childhood,' and other practical sub- 
jects, in a tone of simple and eamest piety, which found many 
admirers. Thomas Abbt also (1738-1766) wrote moral essays in 
an eamest and practical style. In one of these essays he argues 
that no elaborate Systems of divinity are required ; for to under- 
stand these, and the controversies arising out of them, would re- 
quire a great share of the interest which should be devoted to 
practical life. He advises the rieh to subscribe to put a little 
library of pious and useful books into the house of every poor 
couple newly married. 

Tuming to the subject of Philosophy, we may observe here that 
this title in Germany is not applied exclusively to the study of the 
physical sciences, but comprehends all the investigations known 
in England and Scotland under the names of moral philosophy 
and metaphysics. The intellectual and moral Constitution of man^ 
his relations with the eztemal world, with his fellow-men, and 
with the Supreme Being, the questions of liberty and necessity^ 
and indeed all the highest problems which have occupied reflective 
minds, from the days of Plato down to the present time, are com- 
prehended under the term philosophy. To the study of this phi- 
losophy Immanuel Kant (1724^1804) contributeda streng impulse 
by the publication of his * Critique of Pure Keason ' in 1781. We 
shall not attempt to give here an analysis of this work, as it will 
be more convenient to classify the leading philosophers of Ger- 
many in another section. At present, Kant may be noticed merely 
with regard to his general character as a writer. He was bom at 
Königsberg, and studied theology there. In 1770 he was elevated 
to the rank of professor of logic and metaphysics. In 1787 he 
produced, as a companion to his first great work, * The Critique of 
Practical Keason,' and in 1790 his ' Criticism of the Faculty of 
Judgment.* This work, which contains an analysis of the senti- 
ments of the sublime and the beautifui, is perhaps the most favoiir- 
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able epecimen of Kantus style, vhich is rather precise and judicious 
than concise and clear. The opinions of Kant are by no means bo 
mysterlous as bis own style sometimes, and still more the style of 
some of bis Interpreters, would make tbem appear. In many points 
be approacbed very closely to tbe clear and modest Scottisb pbilo- 
sopber Reid, and some of bis moral doctrines may be found in tbe 
sermons of Bisbop Butler, wbicb sbow tbe autboritative cbaracter 
of tbe moral principle in man, and distinguisb it from mere instincts 
and inclinations. Tbis was really all tbat Kant endeavoured to 
explain by tbe use of bis crabbed term, ' tbe categoric imperative/ 
' Two tbings,^ said Kant, ^ ezcite my wonder : first, tbat System of 
planets wbicb moves in etemal order in tbe beavens ; and secondly 
(but still more wonderful 1), tbat System of moral laws wbicb I find 
witbin myself.' Tbe life of tbis pbilosopber was marked by few 
extemal incidents. He lived in a metaphysical spbere, and tbink- 
ing was bis mode of action. During bis life of eigbty years be 
remained a bacbelor. Tbougb bis bodily Constitution was delicate, 
by care and regularity of regimen, be contrived to enjoy a remark- 
able degree of bealtb. He teils us in bis writings tbat, by tbe 
cxertion of tbougbt and will, be could often suppress tbe sense of 
bodily pain. His memory was remarkably retentive. Tbe fol- 
k)wing passages will aflford some indication of bis style : — 

ON THE SUBLIME. 

' Mere terror, in wbatever degree, must not be mistaken for the 
iiiie sentiment of sublimity ; for the man wbo is really subjected to 
the influenae of terror is not in a condition of mind to appreciate the 
sublime. Besides, there is nothing attractive in a merely terrible 
object, and this sufficiently distinguishes it from sublimity, for to- 
ward the latter we feel an attraction. Bold, overhanging, and 
threatening rocks, thunder - clouds piled together, and bursting in 
lightnings, fiei*y volcanoes, devastating burricanes, and the stormy 
ecean, may be objects of mere terror, when we find ourselves witbin 
their grasp ; for we bave no physical power tbat can dare to resist 
them. But they may also become objects of sublime emotion. Qive 
US a secure place, whence we may behold these terrors, and we now 
call them mblime, Why? Their cbaracter is not changed. The 
change is in ourselves. We now see tbat our physical powers are a 
mere nothing when contrasted with these powers aroimd us. But 
tliis reflection can excite no sublime emotion ; rather it must pro- 
duce a sense of humibation and depression. But we also feel that 
we bave a power witbin us (a moräl power) wbicb is firmer and 
stronger than all nature, and will not quail before the terrors of the 
extemal world. This is the true emotion of sublimity, and the 
objects which excite this emotion are accounted by us (tbougb not 
correctly) as being sublime in tbemselves.' 
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OÜB ESTIMATE OF MORAL ACTI0N8 * 

*If the reader inquires "What is pure moralityl" I would ßay 
that nothing save the confusion produced by an erroneous philosophy 
has made such a question difficult ; for long ago it was answered, 
as it is now, by the common sense of mankind. Here, however, 
I would reply by giving an examplo ; and let it be seen if a clever 
boy of ten years cannot discovor in this example the marks of a 
irue and pure morality, without asking for any hclp from his school- 
master. I would quote the story of some good man who was re- 
quested to take a part in a false accusation against some innocent 
and helpless person — (suppose such a persecution as that of Anna 
Bullen by the English Henry YIII). Wcalth is ofifered as a bribe 
for false testimony ; but our good man refuses to touch it, and this 
excites some admiration : for it is noble to prefer moral honesty to 
worldly gain; but the temptation becomcs more severe — punish- 
ments wait upou the refusal of the bribe. Among the slandercrs 
thcre are some of the good mau's friends, or some rieh relatives, or 
some powerful men who may persecute him as long as he lives ; or, 
lastly, a despotic king who can take away freedom, or lifo itself. 
This is not all. Our hero is also cxposed to the peculiar temptations 
to which only a tcuder and humane heart can be liable. His wife 
and children, fcaring disgraco, poverty, and min, beg him to accede 
to the unrighteous request ; but all thoir tears and intreatics are 
vain. He docs not act in the pride of stoicism : he fecls, and at the 
same time masters his feelings, and, in short, he maintsdns his inte- 
grity. He esteems truth and duty above wcalth, friendship, comfort, 
his wife, his children, his lifo itself. Now what would be the efifect 
of this story upon an intelligent boy ? From approbation he would 
rise to admiration, to veneration. He would wish to become such 
a man, though not to be placed in similar circumstances. And 
what is it in the good man's behaviour which makes such an Impres- 
sion evon on the mind of a boy ? It ia the simple act of obedience 
to moral law. Here, then, virtue is not esteemcd for its Utility, 
for its quality of producing happiness (as it docs in ordinary circum- 
stances) : virtue is esteemed in itself, though it is attendcd by tho 
sacrifice of all inferior desirable things. Our admiration is seized 
by the purity, the simplicity of the moral principle, standing alone 
and unsupported by such auxiliarics as prudence, love of life, and 
lovo of happiness. In the common circumstances of life, the moral 
principlo may be assisted by these inferior motives ; but it must 
be cstimated in itself, without regard to its usual adjuncts, and, as 
affliction is necessary to test the purity of tho moral principle, so 
it is generally allowed that pure virtue shines most brightly in ad- 
vcrsity. We condude, then, that all admixtures of views of private 
happiness, or worldly respect, or honour, are unfavourable to the 
inculcation and practice of morality, which should be regardcd 
6im])Iy and solely as a duty. In the instance of moral action which 

'i' From th« * CriUque of Practical Reason.* 1787. 

J 
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I have supposed, the more simply we regard the man as acting -witb 
a pure regard to moral rectitude, without the pride of heroism, or 
regard for worldlj renown, the higher his conduct must rise in our 
estimation. 

' It is necessary to dwell on these simple facts of man's moral Con- 
stitution in the present age, when men hope to do more by the use 
of fine sentiments, and pompous heroical declamations on ** greatness," 
* fame," and ** honour," than by the simple and severe exhibition of 
the moral law. To set before the minds of children great and noble 
actions, to show the honour and dignity to which such actions tend^ 
and to stimulate young minds to imitation by a hope of honour and 
renown — this is a mode opposed to the true plan of moral teaching. 
While young minds are ignorant of the nature of so many duties^ 
it is vain to endeavour to supply the want of clear knowledge by 
raising a vague enthusiasm. And also, among adult and educated 
persons, the sentimental style of excitement to moral action cannot 
have true success. It is not by exciting the feelings, but by develop- 
ing the pure reason, that the true effect must be produced. Moral 
emotions which are intended to produce great practical results must 
not be allowed to explode in sentimental excitement, but must pro- 
ceed iramediately to action. Feeling accompanying moral action 
may strengthen virtuous principle; but mere excitement, raised 
again and again, and allowed to die away without a practical result^ 
can only lead to moral debility. In short, moral action must be re- 
garded in itself without respect to the characteristics of magnani- 
mity, honour, or pleasurable emotions by which it may be usually 
attended. To estimate it thus, we must look not only on the ex- 
temal action, but also on the internal motive; for even a good 
action, proceeding from a love of some moral beauty or perfection, 
must be in some degree mistrusted, as it is the result of inclination^ 
while pure morality is a simple fulfilment of duty. 

' It may be said that this is a harsh style of teaching, which takes 
away from virtue all such sentimental helps as a regard for gene- 
rosity, magnanimity, and the praise which accompanies great actions. 
But let US See if the mode of teaching which we recommend is not 
clearer and more effectual than that to which we are opposed. Take 
another example : — A brave man, at the risk of his own life, saves 
the lives of other men from a shipwreck. This action may, in cer- 
tain circumstances, be regarded as a simple dvty of humanity, and 
ihen there is no question about it ; but when we regard it merely as 
an act of heroism and generosity, our approbation of these qualities 
may be tempered by some doubts regarding the duty which the man 
owes to himself. Again, the heroism of the man who sacrifices his 
life for the welfare of his country may raise some doubts and scruples 
even in the midst of our admiration, so long as we do not see clearly 
that it was his absolute duty so to do. But when we see in an action 
a sacrifice of honour, or happiness, or life, to the fulfilment of an un- 
doubted duty, the neglect of which would be a violation of divine and 
human law — when there is no choice save between duty performed 
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at tbe cost of life, and life preserved byan immoral action, aad when 
the former course is resoluiely taken, here there is no scruple, no 
reserve in our approbation : we say at once ** it is good ! " and are 
proud that human nature can thus lifl itself far above all the inclina- 
tions and passions of the sensuous world. The Homan satirist Juve- 
nal gives the maxims of such a virtue where he says — *^ Dare to be a 
good soldier, a good teacher, a just judge. If the brazen bull of 
Phalaris be brought forward to compel you to give a false testimony, 
still disdain to prefer life to honesty, or, for the sake of life, to sacri- 
fice all that makes life truly valuable.'' * 

* When from this simple view of morality as a duty, we tum to 
think of our merit, our happiness, our magnanimity, we mingle self- 
worship with our moral actions. But when we place all other things 
far below the holiness of duty ; when we regard the law of pure 
reason simply cua a lawy and not as an object of choice or inclination 
— then only we lift ourselves above the world of the sensos ; and only 
by resolute continuance in such practice can we confirm our reason 
in that sovereignty over all inferior powers which it legitimately 
demands.' 

The name of Moses Mendelssohn (1729) deserves honourable 
notice. He was the son of Jewish parents, and so poor, that his 
education depended on the charity of some wealthy Jews in Berlin. 
Here he was instructed in the legends of the Talmud ; but these 
traditions did not satisfy his inquiring mind. He laboriously edu- 
cated himself, became acquainted with general literature, especially 
the philosophical works of Leibnitz, and studied the doctrines of 
Socrates as explained by Plato. As the fruit of these studies, he 
wroto an able exposition of the argument on the * Immortality of 
the Soul,' contained in Plato's * Phaedon.' He formed an intimate 
friendship with Lessing, the writer of * Nathan.' After the death 
of Lessing, another philosophical writer, Jacobi, with more zeal 
than good taste, wrote a work in which he accused the deceased 
author of having held Pantheistio opinions. To this Charge 
Mendelssohn repUed, and warmly defended the character of big 
departed friend. But Jacobi either had, or appeared to have, the 
advantage in some points of the argument ; and this controversy 
bad such an effect on the delicate health of Mendelssohn, as to 
basten his death, which took place in Berlin in 1786. This writer, 
who has been styled the * Jewish Socrates,* was evidently a sin- 
cere and ardent inquirer after truth; and as his opinions were 

* The nenroiiB langnage of the Roman satirist caimot be easüy translatcd:— 

' Bsto Ixmus miles, tutor bonus, arbiter idem 
Integer ; ambiguae si quando citabere testis 
Incerifleque rei, Phalaris licet imperet ut sis 
Falsus, et admoto dictet peijuria tauro, 
Summum crede ne£a3 animam pneferre pudori 
Et propter vitam yiTendi perdere catissas.' 
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the results of eamest inyestigations, he naturally held them very 
^mly. An extract from one of bis essajB i& subjained : — 

ON CONTEMPT OF PHILOSOPHY. 

* I cannot read without pity the opinion of a French writer 
(Fluche), that ^ the efforts of Beaumur to preserve carpets and 
tapestiy from the ravages of moths, were more worthy of admiration 
than all the moral speculations of Leibnitz !'' Is not this saying 
that even the vain luxuries of our houses are of more importance 
than our own souls, or even than the honour of the Divine charac- 
ter, which may be misrepresented by a false philosophy ? On the 
other side, I >vould assert that, even if the alchymists had succeeded 
in their efforts, and had tumed every stone on the earth's surface 
into gold, they would have made an absurd mistake if they had re~ 
garded such a feat as the completion and final triumph of philo- 
sophy. Yet I do not despise utilitarian studies in their proper 
place. When men were without the physical conveniences of life^ 
to discover these was a worthy object of natural philosophy, and in- 
ventors in tliis dcpartment deserve their fame. But inventions of 
this kind, when once made, do not require repetition. The extemal 
man (the body) is now more sumptuously attended than ever before. 
Every man is bom into an improved physical world, and finds a 
great part of the work of civiUsation already dono for him. We 
enjoy every day the results of centuries of inventions. It is not so 
in the moral and intellectual sphere. Every generation brings its 
crowd of new and raw pupils into the school of moral philosophy. 
Here none can rest entirely on the labours of another. Every man 
is bom to search for truth, and to make free bis own moral nature 
from confusion and doubt. Is not the endeavour to satisfy this 
necessity of our nature of greater importance than the cultivation of 
sensuous luxuries ? Even if we accept the principle, that happiness 
in this lifo shonld be the solo object and end of all wisdom, we may 
still ask, must not this happiness rest on internal peace ? and will 
not the contemplation of truth open the widest field of rational 
enjoyment? I am not writing a cold treatise, but speaking from 
experience, and from my heart. For once I lost my footing on the 
way to truth, and feil among terrible doubts and perplexities. I 

even despaired of all attempto toward a virtuous lifo Now, in 

such a State of mental bewilderment as I have just described, what 
help, what comfort, could your cold worldly maxims afford to me ? 
Here I am in doubt and darkness ! 'Tis vain to say to me, « Care 
nothing about it !" Help me, shallow, flippant sophists ! Alas ! you 
have no help to give : you leave me in my misery. But thanks to 
better guides, true philosophers, who led me back to confidence in 
truth and faith in virtue. Thanks to Locke and Wolf I and to thee, 
immortal Leibnitz ! I have erected a monument of thankfulness in 
my heart.' 

Friedkich Jacobi (1743-1819), already mentioned as the op- 
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ponent of Mendelssohn, was a writer of considerable power, but 
indulged too much in a declamatory strain. He could State far 
more clearly bis objections to the theories of other writers than 
bis own views. These could not be explained without some 
analysis of the Systems to which they were opposed. Jacobi 
endeavoured to inculcate some pomts of bis philosophy in two 
romances, * Allwill ' (1792), and * Woldemar' (1794), butwith little 
snccess. Jacobi, though not without sagacity in controversy, 
often wrote in a declamatory style, singularly unsuitable for phi- 
losophical discussions. But as he wrote on the most important 
topics, such as the foundations of belief, and the nature of morality, 
bis works arrested the attention of reflective minds, and gained 
for their anthor a reputation beyond bis merits. So polemical 
was bis mode of thinking, that, in defending one view of a ques- 
tion, he could not see the merits of any other view. Thus, in 
the subjoined extract, he maintains that the authority of moral 
doctrines must be found in the immediate dictates of conscience; 
while he repudiates all attempts to explain and recommend virtue 
by reference to its quality of producing general happiness. The 
contradiction which he supposes to exist between these two modes 
of viewing the same subiect is in a great measure imasinary: 
though it Ls been made the starting-point of voluminous contro' 
versy : — 

ON PRIMARY MORAL IMPRESSIONS. 

'How can firm moral convictions be reconciled with a candid 
ackno^vledgment that there is no power of reason so pure and 
clear that it cannot be led into erroncous conclusions? Or, in 
other words, how can we place reliance in our own moral judg- 
ments, while we admit that our understanding oflen misleads us, 
and that the most erroneous reasonings can be made to appear 
correct ? I answer, it would be impossible, if we did not possess 
ccrtain immediate, simple, and positive principles of judgment which 
do not derive their authority from any process of reaaoning, but 

rather preside over all reasoning One of these principles 

is the moral inatinct by which we are led to pronounce a judgment 
on actions and dispositions, irrespective of all reasoning on their 
useful or injurious qualities, and without any regard to their ten- 
dency to produce eithcr happiness or misery. It is an immediate 
spontaneous judgment. As the beautiful is at once recognised 
and enjoyed by the innate tasto for beauty, so the good is at once 

known and approved by the faculty of moral judgment Virtue, 

therefore, must be esteemed by us apart from all consideration of 
its tendency to produce happiness. As Plato and Cicero said, the 
gods are regarded " not as good because they are happy, but as 
liappy because they are good.'* It is as absurd to esteem virtue on 
acconnt of its happiness, as it would be to esteem happiness qil 
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acconnt of its usefnl qualities. Happiness is nt once feit and vahied, 
and in the same way virtue mufit be esteemed in itself, and not 
as a means of attaining any other object. For whj should virtue be 
rewarded if it is not in itself good and praiseworthy! If not^ then 
the Supreme Govemor miust be regarded as having no estimation 
of virtue except on aecount of the rewards which he has appended 
to it; and rewards and punishments most make the whole dis- 
tinction between virtae and vice.' 

Such was Jacobrs mode of reasoning — a very imperfect method 
of treating a momentous question. It will be seen that bis moral 
doctrine mainly ooincides with that of Kant already qnoted, and 
that it is directly opposed to the mond philosophy of the English 
ntilitarian Jeremy Bentham ; while Jaoobi imagined that there 
could be no tkird way of viewing the same subject. It must be 
allowed that both the theory of * moral instinct ' and that of Uti- 
lity, or ' the greatest happiness of the greatest nomber/ are ex- 
posed to serious objections, when each is set up as a self-sofficient 
and perfect Standard of morality. Against the former theory it 
may be urged that it would make all mond teaching imposplble, 
except by a simple appeal to a snpposed moral instinct; and that, 
when Um is deficient or erroneous, no hope is given of correction 
or improvement. On the other side, when Bentham asserts that 
virtue has no reality apart from the rational pursuit of happiness, 
it may be observed that by the common consent of mankind, vir- 
tnous principle is esteemed most highly when it acts disinterestedly. 
Another objection to the same doctrine is, that the word happiness 
bears an uncertain meaning, and that the experience which one 
man regards as pleasure would be pain for another man. In the 
next section (where modern German philosophy is more fully 
treated), it will be seen that there is a third method of treating 
moral questions, which is free from the objections raised against 
the opposite doctrines of Jacobi and Benthnjn. This third doctrine 
(which may be briefly noticed here) is founded on a philosophy 
which describes reason as impersonal. In other words, it asserts 
that the same reason which is displayed on a wide scale in the 
extemal world, in society and history, is also present in the indi- 
yidual conscience. The internal and the extemal testimony are 
simply two modes of manifestation of the same subject ; and con- 
sequently, where the former mode is defective, it may be enlarged 
and corrected by a reference to universal reason. The maintainer 
of this view, without denying the validity of internal impressions, 
would rather appeal to the law of that unity and order which pre- 
vails throughout the universe, and which none can deny without 
denying the value of all law, order, and society. To make clear 
the important difference oi these three moral doctrines, we must 
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take an instance of their application. Snppose that the vice of 
falsehood is to be exposed : Jacobi would say, ' It is opposed to 
the mond instinct;' but if some hardened ofiender denies the 
existence of such an instinct, all further argament is impossible« 
Bentham would show that falsehood is opposed to common happi- 
ness; but the question still remains, By what rule are we to fix 
the meaning of this word 'happiness?* The modern German 
Idealist endeavours to put aside these doubts by explaining the 
impersonal nature of that reason which preserves order through- 
out the World by maintaining unity in variety. He would thus 
attempt to treat a moral subject, such as falsehood, in a purel]^ 
scientific style. First, he woiüd show that a lie breaks the natu^ 
ral and rational unity between thought and speech, and also 
between speech and confidence ; and (eyen supposing any one to 
be so blind as not to see evil in this) he would proceed to show 
that Society must be founded on trust, and trust upon truth; and 
so on, untü every one who yalues society, or the common Privi- 
leges of existence, must see and admit the destructiye nature of 
falsehood. The advantage which this doctrine has oyer the 
' instinctive principle ' of Jacobi, and the ' greatest happiness prin- 
ciple ' of Bentham, lies in its clearer and more objective character, 
which is not subject to personal mistakes, but may be explained to 
every reasoning mind. It may be added, that this doctrine con- 
tains all the positive truth of the views of Jacobi and Bentham, 
as the Idealist admits that xmiversal law or reason is spontaneously 
or instinctively manifested in the conscience of the individual, and 
also that the result, general happiness, is another manifestation of 
the same law when consistently obeyed. The eamest writings of 
Jacobi gave an impulse to the controversies and Inquiries which 
have already produced great results, and will probably lead to 
greater. In this fact bis chief merit, as an author, cousists. 

Jacobi's friend, Johann George Hamann (1730-1788), may be 
mentioned here, though not on account of bis literary merits, for 
he wrote in a style of studied oddity. Yet in this stränge style 
it was his pleasure to wrap np ideas which exercised a great in- 
fluence on such contemporaries as Herder and Goethe. He was 
the Opponent of what he caUed ' system-building * in philosophy ; 
but was more remarkable for his views of poetry. He laughed 
at cold, artificial verse-making, and asserted that all poetry of 
true value must be the expression of the heart, and must have 
an intimate relation with actual life. He applied the same views 
to religious doctrines. 

Johann Eberhard (1739-1809), the Mend of Mendelssohn, was 
a theologian, and also a professor of philosophy at Halle. Man;f 
of his views wen dmnd £rom th» writings of Leibmts. Hei 
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wrote the 'New Apologj of Socates,' and a sjetem of ^Ratioiia] 
Educs.* In another of his works, the ' Theoiy <^ the Flne Arts,' 
he endeaYonred to place all prodnctkms of genins and art imder 
eertain moral r^olations. His style was predse and dear. 

Again we may obeerre that as this treatise is confined to 
German literatm^ the names of many Latm writen are left im- 
metäkfoed. In this sixth period many leamed critks and philo* 
kgists acquired cekbrity. Jobass Bbucker (169&-1770) wrote 
* Historia Oitica Fhilosophiae * (a Critical History of Fhüoeophy). 
Johann Christoph Adelung (1734-1806) wrote a ' Critical Die- 
tiimary of the German Lai^nage,* and another philological work 
entitleid ' Mithridates.* Bode, Bengel, and Bach, were names 
celebrated in philology and biblical exegesis. 

Thongh this period produced no writer of great power and 
originalUy (if we except Lessing), it was a time marked by great 
progress in German literatm«, and senred to introdoce the epoch 
of Goethe, Herder, and Schiller. It is not easy to determine in 
what degree German authors in the beginning and middle of the 
eighteenth Century were indebted to English literatm^, but there 
is no donbt that they derived from its study considerable benefit. 
And now, toward the close of this period, the dramas of Shak- 
gPEARE were introduced and recommended to the attention of 
many students by the writings of Lessing, Herder, and Goethe. 
A new World of poetry was opened, and the third period of re- 
markable intellectual excitement b^an in Grermany, and pro- 
duced a literature richer, more voluminous, and more important^ 
than that of all the preceding periods taken collectively. 
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1770—1848. 

This remarkable period comprehends the modern Hteratore of 
Germany which arose in the days of Lessing and Herder, and 
has already extended its influence over a great part of the civilised 
World. Many of its productions are valuable and important ; but 
the rapid growth of this literature, especially its poetry, has 
boen regarded with exaggerated admiration. The aecount which 
has been given of the slow progress, or rather the low condition, 
of poetry and general literature, from the time of Luther to the 
appeangice of LeBsing, will supply aa e^planation of that exalted 
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estimate of modern G^rman authors which was formed in the 
latter part of the eighteenth Century, and of which we find some 
remains in the present day. The disposition to overrate the genius 
of such original writers as Lessing, Herder, and Goethe, wül appear 
perfectly natural, when we consider that their productions were« 
regarded in the light of a contrast with the poor and feeble litera- 
ture of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The intellectual 
dulness of the Middle Ages maintained its influence in Germany 
from the begmning of the fourteenth to the close of the seven- 
teenth Century. These four centuries passed away, marked with 
many great events in society, politics, and religion, but without 
producing one great poet, or even an elegant and classical writer 
of prose. Latin writers in theology and philology, too numeroua 
to be mentioned, flourished during these ages, and many works 
of considerable leaming, though generally of a pedantic character, 
were produced ; for these were the times when a theologian would 
write a folio yolume of Latin to explain a few chapters of ther 
Bible. But such labours had no influence on the progress of a na- 
tional, and especially a poetical literature of the German people. If 
we had regarded works only when marked by literary exceUence, 
without attention to their moral and social purport, we might 
have passed over four centuries without notice in this history. 
This is a fact to which English literature, during the same period, 
presents a remarkable contrast. While Hans Sachs, the writer 
of homely and childish fables in yerse, fairly represented the 
cliaracter of German poetry in the sixteenth Century, the Eliza- 
bethan era of poetical genius was in its lustre in England. Shak- 
speare wrote his dramas only a few years after the death of the 
rhyming German shoemaker. No fact can more strikingly show 
how far Germany has remained behind ' utilitarian * England in 
the cultivation of poetry. If we tum our attention to proso 
writers, the contrast is equally remarkable. Several years be- 
fore Fischart wrote his stränge and half-barbarous prose satires, 
Richard Hooker (1554-1600) had written his * Ecclesiastical 
Polity ' in beautiful language, and Lord Bacon had produced his 
philosophical essays. Li the seventeenth Century we still find 
the contrast between the vigour of English and the feebleness 
of German literature. Martin Opitz, a mechanical versifier, and 
the small Imitators who r^arded him as the * Horace of his times^* 
represented German poetry during the age wliich produced such 
writers as Milton, Dryden, Barrow, and Tillotson. With regard 
to later times, it may be said that Pope would hardly have ho- 
noured the German versifiers who flourished, or rather attempted 
to flourish, during his time with a place in the * Dunciad.* In 
1733, when Pope produced hia ' Essay on Man,^ and when tho 
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able specimen of Kant 's style, which is rather precise and judicious 
than concise and clear. The opinions of Kant are by no means so 
mysterious as bis own style sometimes, and still more the style of 
some of bis Interpreters, would make tbem appear. In many points 
he approacbed very closely to tbe clear and modest Scottisb pbilo- 
sopber Eeid, and some of bis moral doctrines may be found in the 
sermons of Bishop Butler, whicb sbow the autboritative character 
of tbe moral principle in man, and distinguish it £rom mere instincts 
and inclinations. Tbis was really all that Kant endeavoured to 
explain by tbe use of bis crabbed term, * tbe categoric imperative.' 
* Two tbings,' said Kant, * excite my wonder : first, that System of 
planets wbich moves in etemal order in tbe beavens ; and secondly 
(but still more wonderfiil I), that System of moral laws wbich I find 
within myself.' Tbe life of tbis pbilosopber was marked by few 
extemal incidents. He lived in a metapbysical sphere, and tliink- 
ing was bis mode of action. During bis life of eighty years be 
remained a bacbelor. Thougb bis bodily Constitution was delicate, 
by care and regularity of regimen, be contrived to enjoy a remark- 
able degree of bealtb. He teils us in bis writings that, by tbe 
cxertion of tbought and will, be could often suppress tbe sense of 
bodily pain. His memory was remarkably retentive. The fol- 
lowing passages will afford some indication of bis style : — 

ON THE SÜBLTME. 

* Mere terror, in wbatever degree, must not be mistaken for tho 
tnie sentiment of sublimity ; for the man wbo is really subjected to 
tbe influence of terror is not in a condition of mind to appreciate the 
sublime. Besides, there is nothing attractive in a merely terrible 
object, and tbis sufficiently distinguishes it from sublimity, for to- 
ward the latter we feel an attraction. Bold, overbanging, and 
threatening rocks, thunder - clouds piled together, and bursting in 
lightnings, fiery volcanoes, devastating burricanes, and the stormy 
ecean, may be objects of mere terror, when we find ourselves within 
their grasp ; for we bave no pbysical power that can dare to resist 
them. But they may also become objects of sublime emotion. Givo 
US a secure place, whence we may behold these terrors, and we now 
call them sublime, Why? Their character is not changed. The 
change is in ourselves. "We now see that our pbysical powers are a 
mere nothing when contrasted with these powers around us. But 
tbis reflection can excite no sublime emotion ; rather it must pro- 
duce a sense of humiliation and depression. But we also fecl that 
we bave a power within us (a moral power) wbich is firmer and 
stronger than all nature, and will not quail before the terrors of the 
extemal world. Tbis is the true emotion of sublimity, and the 
objects which excite tliis emotion are accounted by us (thougb not 
correctly) as being sublime in themselves.' 
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ance with German literature, and has been maintained by their 
influence to the present day. The charm of novelty, a Datural 
tendency to put a high value on subjects to which we liave devoted 
considerable study, and a disposition to admit, without due exa- 
mination, the assertions of foreign critics, have probably been the 
causes of the too fiEiYOurable estimate of modern German Uterature.* 



POETKY. 



The thne extending between 1150 and 1300 haa been styled the 
^ First Classic Period * of German poetry, and that which we have 
now to describe has been esteemed as the second. Objections may 
be raised against the application of such a word as ' classic * to 
these times; but it is certain that these two epochs have resembled 
each other in their productiveness. Another similarity may be 
observed between them, in the £sdlure of all attempts to maintain a 
distinct national school of poetry. In the thirteenth Century, the 
iiational epic appeared, but was soon neglected, and almost for- 
gotten, among the foreign legends and sentimental verses of the 
'Bomancists' and 'Minnesingers/ In the eigfateenth Century, 
when Lessing hadmade a path for original genius by Clearing away 
the French pedantryand affectations which had prevailed too long, 
there appeared some hope of a revival of true national literature. 
But Herder, who exercised considerable influence on his youngercon- 
temporaries, Goethe and Schiller, directed the literary enthusiasm 
of his times toward foreign poetry and universal studies. Foetic 
taste was now expanded and improved, especially by the study of 
Shakspeare^s dramas; but Goethe, after producing one drama, 
' Götz,^ in a national style, tumed to write reflective poetry; and 
Schiller, who was in some respects the most national of German 
poets, was led by the prevailing tendency of his times to study the 
general rather than the particiüar — the cosmopolitan rather than 
the national style. Whatever the advantages of universal studies 
may be in other departments of literature, their influence appears 
to have had an injurious eflect upon the qualities of energy and 
originality which belong to poetry of the highest class. It appears 
reasonable and desirable that every nation, while cultivating an 
acquaintance with foreign literature, should preserve its own dis- 
tinct national style. This is the mode of fulfllling the great law of 

* The abovc naaarkM an applied diiefly to the general or poetical literature of this 
seventh period. Intrinsic value and exccUence of style must be unitcd in classical 
producticHUi ; b«t it ia generaUy ocmfeflsed that eren respeotahle German authon 
have still many thiags to leam regarding style. At the same time, we moet readi^ 
admit that, for thoue^tfulneea and sinccrity, for the number of important ideas 
which it has breast into dnnlatian» modran German Uteratnre may justly elaim 
the hij^ieat honoor. 
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nature, which preserves unity, and at the same time develops a 
rieh variety. Why shonld the expressions of poetic genius in 
various countries be less diversified than their climates and Orders 
of Vegetation? We neither expect nor wish to find in India the 
trees and grasses of our English Valleys. These remarks will be 
found especially applicable to modern German poetry. The open 
and receptive character of German genius, which has been so 
favourable to the development of a comprehensive philosophy 
and extensive historical knowledge, has prevailed over energy 
and originaUty in poetry. 

It would be difficult to find a feirer example of the German lite- 
rary character than Johann (tOttpried Herder (1744-1803). 
After receiving an education in medicine, he studied philosophy 
imder Kant at Königsberg in 1762. He was subsequently engaged 
in several places as a teacher and a clergyman, until he was invited 
to join the circle of poets and other Uterary men at Weimar, under 
the patronage of the Duke Karl Augustus. Here Herder displayed 
his universal interest in literature by producing a series of works 
on various subjects, but all marked by a noble and kindly spirit of 
humanity. A treatise on the * Origin of Language* (1770), an 
essay on * Hebrew Poetry' (1782), and a work entitled * Ideas for 
the Philosophy of Humanity' (1784r-1791), besides many poetical 
pieces and critical writings, showed that Herder was prepared 
rather to comprehend and expound the thoughts of other authors, 
than to produce any work of striking original genius. Yet his 
Services in literature were considerable. He difiused through all 
his writings the infiuence of a kind, hopeful, and aspiring spirit, 
and found in literature no idle pastime, but a field for the exercise 
of all his humane sympathies. Whatever our opinion of Herder's 
genius may be, we must derive from his works a &vourable im- 
pression of his personal character, and this will be confirmed by 
the memoirs of his life. In poetry, Herder's collections of populär 
ballads and translations from several langnages are more remark- 
able than his original productions. In his * Voices of the People,' 
or * Populär Ballads of Many Nations ' (1778), he showed his power 
of sympathising with, and appreciating, the various national tones 
of poetry. The ballads of Spain, Scandinavian legends, Scottish 
Bongs, and Hindoo fahles found in Herder a genial interpreter; and 
his numerous versions and criticisms of foreign works encouraged 
that love of universal history which has produced many remark- 
able results in Germany. His original poems consist chiefly of 
parables, fahles, and versions of old legends and traditions; but 
seldom rise above mediocrity. The most noble feature in Herder's 
character was his constant striving, according to his belief, for all 
the highest interests of mankind. He did not employ literature 
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8B the means of satisfying individual ambition. When he dis- 
covered, as he thought, a want of benevolent eamestness in the 
writings of his friend Goethe, he looked upon them with cold 
admiration; whüe he could overlook all the faults in another 
writer, Jean Paul Richter, because he cordially participated in his 
motives and sympathies. The melancholy by which Herder's later 
days were shaded arose probably from his lofty and unfulfilled 
aspirations. In the decline of life, he often lamented that he had 
done so little for the world, and exclaimed, *Alas, my wasted 
life!' 

Johann Wolfgang Goethe, a man of universal genius, was bom 
at Frankfort-on-the-Maine in 1749. He gives a pleasant account 
of the studies of his boyhood in his work entitled * Poetry and 
Truth.' At Strasburg, where he completed his studies, he gained 
the friendship of Herder. In 1773 he produced a populär drama 
entitled * Götz von Berlichingen,' and in the following year liis 
sentimental novel of * Werther's Sorrows,' which extended his re- 
putation over Europe; but he afterwards repudiated both the taste 
and the immorality of this juvenile work. These writings attracted 
the attention of the Duke of Weimar, who invited Goethe to his 
court, and soon elevated him to an honourable position. After 
two years of travel in Italy, he produced, between 1787 and 1790, 
his dramatic poems, * Iphigenie,' * Egmont,' * Tasso,' and * Faust,' 
beside many lyrical and occasional poems. In 1794 he formed a 
lasting friendship with his rival Schiller. He continued writing 
poems, novels, criticisms, and scientific essays to his eighty-second 
year. Yet he was never wholly devoted to retirement and study, 
but happily contrived to imite his literary activity with an enjoy- 
ment of the pleasures of society. Few authors have enjoyed a lÖe 
ßo healthful and prosperous. In his later years he held the easy 
ofiice of prime-minister at Weimar, until the death of his patron 
in 1828. Goethe preserved his intellectual faculties almost to 
the latest hour of life, and died, after a short illness, at Weimar 
in 1832. 

As a poet, Goethe is chiefly known by his dramas, * Faust,' 
* Tasso,' and * Egmont,' his lyrical and occasional poems, and his 
domestic epic entitled * Hermann and Dorothea.' The lyrical 
poems and ballads are remarkable for clear and melodious versifi- 
cation, but are not rieh in human interest. In his domestic epic, 
he solved the poetle problem of observing all the laws of the epic 
style in a short poem, which contains only the adventures of a 
summer's day, while its sole result is the betrothal of a young 
farmer, Hermann, with an emigrant maiden, Dorothea. The inte- 
rest of this poem depends in a great measure on the moral reflec- 
tions which are pleasantly interwoven with the narrative. Tha 
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plot is clear and simple, and the few characters introdnced are weH 
described in an indirect style. A humorons parody on the style 
of Homer sometimes characterises the versification. It may be 
observed, as an instance of diversity of tastes, that while this 
poem has been admired as a classical production by many German 
critics, some translations have failed to please Ei^lish readers. 
We may assign, as a reason, that not only in this poem, bnt also in 
the other writings of Gk)ethe, there is a want of those adventures 
and yivid interests to which the English taste is accnstomed in 
works of fiction. On this defect a modern critic * makes the fol- 
lowingobservations:— 

' The absence of everything like an energeiic practical life in Ger- 
many during our times, has no doubt occajsicned the speculative ten- 
dency of our writers. Goethe, the clearest and most comprehensiye 
genius which our conntry has produced, appears to have been so en- 
dowed by nature, that he had only to choose in what department of 
art, literatnre, or science he would excel. He chose poetry as the 
best mode of expression för his nniversal sympathies ; and if he had 
fonnd in his coontry an object on which to exercise bis imaginatio% 
a yigoi'ous national life and character, worthy of poetic celebratio% 
he would have continued to write in the populär dramatic style which 
is found in his <* Götz von Berlichingen.'* But our times afibrded no 
materials for such poetry, and consequently even Goethe feil into a 
reflective strain. For this reason he Stands so far below Shak- 
speare in variety of materials and energy of style.' 

This passage by no means gives an adequate explanation of the 
wide distinction between the English dramatist and Goethe; but 
it partly accounts for the reflective character of the latter poet. 

The first part of ^ Faust ' is the poem by which the fame of this 
author has been most widely extended. Though incomplete, 
it is remarkably original, and suggests important reflections on 
human character and destiny. The narrative is partly founded on 
the old legend of * Faust the Magician.* We are introdnced to the 
hero at the moment when he expresses his despair of arriving at 
any valuable results after years of abstruse study. He condemns 
his books and philosophical Instruments in bitter terms. He has no 
longer any delight in the pursuits of intellectual life. In this mood 
of mind, he is lifting a cup of poison to his lips, when the sound 
of church-bells and the voices of choristers, hailing the moming of 
Easter Sunday, recall to his mind recoUections of childhood and 
its innocent joys. He puts aside the poison cup, and exclaims — 

* Sound out, sweet bells ! ye call me back to life !' 
This is the tuming-point in the history of Faust. He has seen 

* P. A. Pfizer. 
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the error of bis preyions mystical studies, and now wishes to begin 
a new career of life; but is dubioos respecting its nature. At Uns 
crisis be unbappily meets bis evil genius, Mepbistopbeles, wbo 
persuades bim to abandon all pbilosopby, and to enjoy tbe sen- 
suous pleasures of the world. Faust yields to tbis advice, and after 
passing tbrougb many fantastic adventures, ends bis career in crima 
and misery. Many parts of tbis poem are written in such a mys- 
tical vein, ratber intünating tban distinctly expressing reflections, 
tbatvarioas readers may derive from it yarious lessons. It teacbes- 
tbat clear intellectual views are a great support of yirtue and liap- 
piness; tbat, on tbe otber side, a mind füll of vague ambition and 
immoderate desires may easily be led into moral evil; and tbat 
tme freedom can be fomid only in subjection to reasonable laws. 
Tbese tbougbts are frequently expressed in various forms in 
Goetbe's writings. Tbe second part of * Faust' is remarkable 
only as a specimen of varied and barmonious yersification, of 
whiob a considerable part was written wben tbe poet was more 
tban eigbty years old. In tbis respect it may be regarded as a 
literary curiosity. A passage firom tbe opening of tbis poem is 
subjoined: — 

SUNRISE. 

'FausL The pnlses of my life beat freshly now, 

While mild ethereal dawn enfolds my brow, 

The earth, with quiet sleep refreslied all night, 

Tbrougb open pores breathes out a new debght. 

How sdl things long to live ! and keen desire 

Awakcs in me, for ever to aspire : 

In glimmering sheen the world is wrapt around, 

With thousand-voie^d life the forests sound ; 

Along the vale the misty streaks are drawn, 

And light darts down where mountain chasms yawn ; 

And leafy twigs from misty clefls bloom out, 

On buds and blooms fresh pearls are dropped about^ 

Hue after hue, gleams from the dusky ground. 

And paradise is opened all around ! 

Upwards my glance I the mountain-peaks are glowing^ 
For US the signs of glorious day-birth showing I 
Glad sooner to enjoy the etemal light, 
That later beams on our enraptured sight ; 
Now a bright glance awakes the mountain-green, 
With gradual spread fills all the vales between, 
And now bursts fortb ! and, dazzled at ^e day, 
With aching eye« I tum myself away. 
So 'tis with US when fond hopee, cherished long, 
Upheld througli stomiB of contradiction strong, 
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To ripe fulfilment suddenly aro grown. 
And gates of panuÜM are open throwu. 

* * * « * 

So lei the sun behind me blazo a while, 

Afl here I meet bis fair reflected smile ; 

Yon waterfall, with genial gladness, see 

Burst tbrougb tUe rocky cleft in rapturous glee ; 

From leap to leap, a thousand streams outpouring, 

Mid foam-clouds over foam-clouds ligbtlj soaring. 

How glorious, bcaming through tbe misty air, 

The changeful-during rainbow's colours there ! 

Now clear outshining, now tbcv softly fade, 

Lost foT a moment in the misty shade : 

"Well paints the varying bow our life's endoavour, 

For ever changing, yet the same for ever.* 

In attempting to give a fair general estimate of this versatile 
Author we encounter a curious difficulty. Two facts appear which 
At first sight are not easily reconcilable. It is certain that Goethe 
h&B long been esteemed, by the most intellectual of bis country- 
men, as a man of remarkable and extensive genius. If proof of 
this fect were required, it would be found in numerous volumes of 
comments and criticisms on bis writings. On the other side, it is 
well known that several fair translations of Goethe's principal 
poems have appeared in England withont making any great and 
permanent Impression. The English reader naturally asks, * Wliere 
is the work which displays the greatness of this celebrated author? 
Where is the drama that can be placed fairly beside Hamlet? or 
where is the prose fiction that may be ranked with the works of 
Scott?' We presume that the German critic will not pretend to 
meet these demands; yet he still maintains that Goethe was a 
great man in literature» Here is a difficulty; for it would evidently 
be presumptuous to say either that German critics have made a 
mountain of a molehill, or that English readers are altogether 
wrong in taste. To solve the contradiction, it must be observed 
that Goethe was a voluminous writer, and that he extended bis 
ßympathies over almost every department of literature; but did not 
concentrate bis faculties in any single work which can be named as 
a füll Illustration of his genius. The German critic and the Eng- 
lish reader form their judgments ifrom two different points of view. 
The latter looks for one distinct work on which to found an 
author's ferne, while the former makes a survey of the manifold 
proofs of genius contained in a shelf-ful of books, beside many 
letters and conversations. He finds scattered through all these 
writings a series of original and refined views of life, society, and 
literature, and from these he concludes tliat the author was a man 
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of capacioos genius. The fame of an English author may supply 
an Illustration of this case. Every one nmnbers Samuel Johnson 
among the heroes of literature; yet how few have read his works! 
It would be difficult to point to any one of his writings which con- 
tains a füll proof of his greatness. But thousands have read with 
pleasure Boswell^s book, and have gathered from its scattered 
notices their estimate of Johnson^s genius. Goethe, unfortunately, 
found no competent Boswell; but this deficiency might be partly 
Bupplied, even now, by a judicious selection of passages from his 
works, letters, and conversations, which would be the most likely 
vehicle to extend his fame. Two or three short passages from 
Goethe's ^Tasso^ may serve as specimens of the beauties which 
might be selected from his writings: — 

THE GRACES. 

' Though all the gods assembied to bring giffcs 
Around the cradle of this sapient man, 
Alas ! the Oraces surely stayed away ; 
And he who has not their endearing gifts, 
May be a good and prudent counsellor, 
But never can ho be a bosom-friend.' 

THE GOLDEN AGE. 

' Tasso, what a word my Princess speaks to me ! 
That golden Urne — ah ! whither has it fled ? 
For which the heart so often yeams in vain ! 
When o'er the cheerful earth the sons of mcn 
In gladsome companies with freedom straycd ; 
When in the flowery field the ancicnt tree 
Shaded the shepherd and the shepherdess ; 
When o'er the purest sands the Naiades 
Guided at will the clear and gentle riils ; 
The harmless snake wound through the grass his way ; 
The daring fawn, by the brave youth attacked, 
Fled to the wood, and every creature roaming, 
And every bird that caroUed in the air, 
Proclaimed to men — ^"Live freely as you please I" 

Princess. My friend, the Golden Age has passed away. 
And yet good minds can bring it back again, 
Yea, to confess to you my firm belief, 
That golden time of which the poets sing 
Was never more a truth than it is now. 
Or, if it ever was, 'twas only so 
That it may always be restored again. 
Still close together true congenial souls, 
And share the joys of all th^ beauteous world. 
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Otlj jwiT moUo^ Tasso, I wonld change, 
And raiher saj : ^ Live inüy as yoa ought ! "^ 

▲N IMAaiNATIYE CHAIUCTJUL 

* I know him well ; for he is easil j known — 
Too proud to hide himself — to-daj» perhiqM^ 
He sinks into himself, as if the worid 
Were all endosed within his siDgle bosom» 
While all things round him vanish from his mgbt. 
Then suddenly, as if some secret spark 
Of grief, or joy, or anger, lit the mine^ 
He hreaks forth io reform the world aboui him. 
Then will he seize on all, and master all — 
The World must move accordant with bis thonghts. 
And, in a moment, to perfection come 
The gradual growth of man j centuries ; 
While evils, that require the patient hand 
Of labour, for long years, for their removal, 
Must vanish in the lightning of his eye. 
He of himself demands the impossible, 
That he may next demand the same from others. 
The final cause of all things in a glance 
He longs to comprehend : what scarce can come 
To one mind in a million, he would have : 
But he is not the man — he falls, at last. 
Just as he was, into himself again/ 

Friedrich Schiller was bom at Marbach in 1759. Of the 
poet'ß fiither we have nothing remarkable to teil ; but his mother 
was an amiable and imaginative woman. The most important 
event of his youth, which was destined to have great inifluence 
upon his career, was his admission, at the age of fourteen, into 
the Military Academy established at Stuttgaxd by the Duke of 
Würtemberg. This was an Institution of dry and rigid discip- 
line, against which Schiller rebelled. He read Wieland^s Shak- 
speare, and solaced himself in the world of poetry, revealing itself 
to him in startling contrast with the dull routine to which he was 
bound. He was secretly educating himself as a poet, and prepar- 
ing to astonish the German world with his tragedy * The Robbers.' 
At the age of twenty-two, he gave to the world this wild drama, 
in which his own longings for intellectual liberty had found a tur- 
bulent and exaggerated expression. The drama found a public 
ready to receive it, with all its wildness and crudity, as the pro- 
duction of a vigorous and revolutionary genius ; but it brought 
upon the head of its youthful writer the censure of the pedantic 
and arbitrary Duke of Würtemberg, who was naturally grieved 
to see his orderly Academy produce such an unclassical work. 
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There is some ezcase for the duke^s censnre; for the drama is- 
füll of the exaggeration and bad taste which might be expected 
from an ardent young poet edncated as Schiller had been. But 
Schiller had visited the theatre at Mannheim, and had seen 
his play represented and received with the greatest enthusiasm. 
This Buccess prompted him to make an escape from the Academj, 
and to try his fortune as a theatrical author. Accompanied by a 
yomig mnsician named Streicher, and with only twenty-three florin» 
in his pocket, he set out one night for Mannheim. The Grand 
Duke Paul of Kussia paid a visit to Stuttgard, and all the 
axithorities of the place were too füll of the excitement of 
royal preparations and illuminations to obserre the departure of 
an obscure young poet. How little did the people of Stuttgard 
dream that night that one was leaving the city-gate, then only a 
romantic youth, a mere Student at the Academy, of whom they 
would one day become far prouder than of the glittering visit of 
the Grand Duke ! Yet so it has come to pass — ^that royal entrance 
is chiefly remembered at Stuttgard because on that night young 
Schiller ran away : and now the Stuttgard man, when he shows the 
^ lions ^ of the place, points flrst of all to the statue of Friedrich 
Schüler. 

When he arriyed at Mannheim, which had been the scene of hift 
theatrical glory, he alarmed the manager of the theatre by con- 
fessing that he had fled from Stuttgard, and had set the duke at 
defiance, and that his sole hope of making a new step onward in lifo 
lay in a manuscript play — ^ Fiesco.' Meier, the manager, listened 
to this play, read by the young poet, and in amazement asked 
Streicher—* Is Schiller really the author of " The Robbers?" ' It 
seems that Schiller, at that time, like our own Thomson, read his 
own productions in a disadvantageons style. It required some 
time to fit this new play for the stage. Meanwhile, Schiller's 
purse was shrinking, «od he had lefr some debts behind him at 
Stuttgard. He thought it pmdent to remove farther from the 
forsaken capital of Wtirtemberg; and accordingly again set out 
on travel with his Mthfnl friend the young musician. On the 
joumey Schiller^s strength was exhausted, and he lay down, sick 
and weary, in a wood, while his friend, equally poor and prospect- 
less, watched beside him. Beiterated disappointments yexed him 
with regard to his theatrical prospects; but just when he was 
feeling the bittemess of * a world without a friend,' he received a 
w;elcome invitation from a lady who deserves to be honourably 
mentioned in his biogniphy. Madame von Wolzogen offered for the 
shelter of the young pioet a house which she possessed at Baner- 
bach, a village near Meiningen. Soon afrerwards, the oflended 
duke left the poet immolested to follow his ael£-cib.Q^^sci ^rax^sc^ 
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and Schiller was appointed Poet to the Theatre at Mannheim. 
Now he had gained a Station in the world comparatively satis- 
fiu^ry. The circmnstances of the material man act upon the 
int«llectual man in a greater degr^e than can be imagined by 
those whose lives have known no great changes. Schiller, now 
aettled, with a salary, however small, regvlar, and with a way to 
fjEtrther success open before him, feit no longer that polemic entha- 
siasm fi-om which ' The Robbers ' had started forth to frighten the 
World, nrhe next important step in Schiller^s life was his visit to 
Weimar, the residence of Goethe, Herder, and Wieland. He was 
soon so much delighted with the society of this little German 
Athens, that he determined to make it his home. Here he be- 
came acquainted with his future wife, Charlotte von Lengefeld, 
who resided with her mother at Budolstadt, and sometimes visited 
Weimar. In the spring of the next year he chose a residence in 
the Valley of Rudolstadt near the house of the Lengefelds. This 
was a happy part of his life. His momings were given to study, 
and his evenings were spent in a circle of friends. 

Now also, by slow Steps, that friendship was formed between 
Schiller and Goethe which had a highly £gkYOurable inflnence on 
the development of their respective characters. They were not 
too much alike to be Mends. They had pursued the same object 
by different roads. Goethe had travelled along a very smooth 
road, and the soft scenery of his life's joumey had given an ex- 
pression öf contentment and repose to lus fine face. Schiller had 
been the striving man, and his wom features told of the time when 
* the World was not his friend.' These two remarkable men, who 
had hitherto belonged to different schools, became sincere friends, 
and generously helped each other in their Hterary designs. Their 
correspondence has been published, and is interesting to the 
Student. It was partly through Goethe's interest that Schiller re- 
ceived the appointment to the chair of History at the university 
of Jena; to which he had reconunended himself by his * History 
of «the Kevolt of the Netherlands.^ On entering upon this* new 
ofBce, the poet was received with the wärmest enthusiasm by the 
students of Jena. He had now found his place — ^the very Station 
for which his genius fitted him — ^and a prospect of happiness was 
opened before him. He enjoyed his labours at Jena, and, still 
more, his holidays at Rudolstadt. But soon afterwards, his health 
failed. In one of his letters to Goethe, he says — *And now, 
when I have attained, as I believe, to such a degree of intellectu^ 
cleamess, and have established in my mind such principles of art, 
that, if I might be spared, I could perhaps do something great 
and good, my bodily Constitution is threatened with decay.' 

It may be well to mention (as a waming to other students) that 
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this failure of the poet's health may be partly attributed to bis 
babits of noctumal study. He had built for himself a little 
smnmer-bouse in a garden overlooking the Valley of the Saale, 
where he yielded himself to the luxury of poetic creation, chiefly 
during the silence of night. To sustain Ms enthusiasm, he had 
recourse to the excitement of wine, injurious to a man of fervid 
poetical temperament, in a degree not to be imagined by men of 
duller feelings. Such refreshments make the lamp of life flare 
away rapidly, and even the temporary lustre they seem to give 
is of a delusive nature. Goethe remarked that the questionable 
Inspiration of wine might be tasted in some of Schiller's produc- 
tions at this period. Doering (one of our poet's biographers) teils 
US * he had strong coffee or wine-chocolate, but more frequently a 
flask of old Rhenish or Champagne standing by bis writing-desk. 
Often bis neighbours heard him eamestly declaiming in the 
silence of the night; and some, who could easily overlook bis 
Chamber from the height opposite bis little garden-house, on the 
other side of the dell, might see him, now speaking loudly, and 
pacing hastily to and fro in his Chamber, then suddenly throwing 
himself down into his chair, and writing — ^now and then drinking 
from the glass beside his desk. In winter, he was at his desk until 
four, or evenfive o'clock in the moming; in smnmer, until towards 
three.' 

Soon after the publication of * Wallenstein,' the Duke of Weimar 
gave our poet a pension of 1000 dollars. But prosperity could not 
lull genius into indolence. Suggestions of new works called for 
fulfilment. The flower must open, the tree must grow to matu- 
rity, though, in so doing, it also hastens to decay. From 1799 to 
1801, Schiller produced his dramas, * Maria Stuart,' the * Maid of 
Orleans,' the * Bride of Messina,' and his fine ode * The Song öf 
the Bell.' He again visited the Kömers at Dresden, and thence 
joumeyed to Leipsic, where he was in the theatre at the Perform- 
ance of the * Maid of Orleans,' and when the curtain feil, the 
audience shouted aloud * Long live Frederick Schiller! ' 

In the spring of 1804, after a visit to Berlin, the poet suffer ed 
from a severe attack of his constitutional malady, from which he 
only faintly rallied ; and about a year afterwards, the disease 
retumed with fatal power. On the 28th of April, 1805, he was 
seized with fever, and lay for about a week, still cherishing hopea 
of life. On the 6th of May he feil into delirium. On the 7th 
he seemed restored to self-possession, and began to converse with 
his sister-in-law on * the nature of tragedy.' At the beginning of 
this illness he had regretted the Interruption it must occasion to his 
projected tragedy of * Demetrius.' Now, on the night of the 7th, 
bis servant, watching by his bed, heard him reciting several lixL<^ 
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from the drama upon which bis mind was still engaged. In tbe 
eyening of the nezt day, when bis sister-in-law asked him how he 
feit, he answered * Calmer and cabner/ Then he longed to behold 
once more the settmg son ; they drew aside tbe cortains, and he 
looked, for tbe last tune, with a poet's sjmpatby, on the great light. 
The nezt daj he was exhansted and speechless, and in the evening 
he expired. So died Frederick Schiller, aged 45 years. His Ufe 
"was Short ; bat it was a life — not a sleep. He had devoted himself 
to a great object, to win a high pbice among tbe poets and intellec- 
tnal heroes of bis country ; be used the means of attaining tbis 
end; be studied long, and feit deeply, esteeming bis vocation more 
than bis earthly life — and be gained bis object — he was crowned 
with more than tbe admiration, with the love of his people, and 
died as be touched tbe goaL In tbe night of tbe lltb of May, the 
poet^s mortal remains were carried to the grave by twelve young 
men of the city ; bat ^ several young artists and students,* says 
Doering, ' oat of reverence for tbe dead, claimed a share in the 
ceremony.' It is pleasant to mention, in connection with Goethe 
and Schüler, their generoas Mend and patron, Karl August, tbe 
Dake of Weimar (1756-1828), a man of refined taste, wbo foand 
his greatest deligbt in tbe society of men of genias. 

Tbe poetical works of Schiller consist of several grapbic ballads, 
didactic poems, dramas, and lyrical pieces. Tbe celebrated * Song 
of the Bell ' (1799) Stands almost alone as a saccessful attempt to 
miite poetry with tbe interests of dailylife and industry. Tbe 
poet describes tbe casting of a charcb-bell, and gives spuited out- 
lines of varioas scenes in haman life, sadi as a marriage, a funeral, 
a conflagration, tbe outbreak of war, and tbe celebration of peace. 
Tbis original and remarkable poem bas been freqaently translated 
into Englisb, and may be regarded as a &ir specimen of the 
antbor^s genius. In bis didactic poem, ^The Artists,^ Schiller 
recommends tbe study of tbe beautiful in poetry, sculpture, and 
painting. One of tbe purposes of tbis versified essay is to correct 
tbe notion tbat tbe love of beauty and cultivation of the fine arts 
must be opposed to Utility. It requires no great penetration to 
See tbat if human elevation and improvement is tbe end to which 
the useful is devoted, tbe fme arts must be esteemed as imme- 
diately tending to produce tbat result. Tbe ai^gument of tbe poem 
traces tbe ideas of goodness, truth, and beauty to one fountain, 
and describes them as all mingling in one result. Tbe * Walk ' is 
anotber didactic and descriptive poem, in which the writer gives 
tbe discursive meditations suggested by a walk in tbe country and 
the view of a city. He strays into the fields, and exults in the 
beauty of nature. After tracing the relations of man with nature, 
and describing tbe progress of civilisation, he is depressed by 
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thonght t of the conflicts and dißorders of society. IVom these re« 
flex!tioiik he returns to the contemplation of nature, and the poem 
doses with the following passage : — 

THE CONSTANCT OF NATÜRE. 

< Bat where am I ! My path is lost I find 
Myself alone on wÜd and rocky ground : 
Qardeus and hedge-rows all are left bohind; 

Ko trace of human life or teil is found ; 
But rüde, uncultured hüls about me stand, 
And basalt piles wait for the sculptor's hand. 

The torrent from the roQuntain's roelted snow, 
Foams over rocks, and roots of troes laid bare, 

And pours its waters in the dell below ; 

While o'er the desolate place, in the lone air, 

The eagle hangs, with outspread wings, on high, 

And kmts the savage landscape to the sky. 

Ko winde can hither waft the fiuntest sonnd 
Of human joys or cares. Alone I seem. 

And yet am not alone. Thy arms Surround 
Thy child, matemal Nature ! 'Twas a dream 

Of human woes that led me far astray ; 

But now thy presence drives my fears away. 

From theo I drink once more a purer life ; 

The hopee of youth revive within my breast 
The minds of men, in a perpetual strife, 

Bevolve from age to age, and find no rest; 
While nature, in unfading youth and boauty, 
Obeys one everlasting rule of duty. 

lipon her constant bosom, ever groen, 
Beneath her sky of never-fading blue, 

Lived all the generations who have been, 

And still her xshildren find her fresh and new. 

And the same sun that, o*er some Grecian hill, 

Homer beheld, is shining on us still 1' 

In his lyrical ballads and romances, Schiller rises above the 
didactic and descriptive style. * The Cranes of Ibycus,' and the 
^ Fight with the Dragon/ may be especially noticed as instances of 
graphic metrical narratives inspired with noble purposes. Schil- 
ler was an interesting man, a philosopher, an histonan, and a 
critic, as well as a poet. He has often been spoken of in a colleo- 
tive style, rather than criticised distinctly as a poet. For thifl 
reason, perhaps, several of his poems, if strictly examined as pro- 
ductions of art, will be found inferior to the general estimate of 
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ScHUer's genius, and deficient in simplicity, grapliic cleamess, and 
variety. Mr Carlyle has observed that in the general praise of 
thiß poet some of his particiliar merits have been overlooked. On 
the other side, it may be said that the poet^s character has shed a 
lustre over his writings, which must fade in some degree when we 
review them critically. Are his dramas, laying aside their poetic 
beauties and good sentiments, excellent as dramatic productions? 
Are his lyrics pure and clear in their style? Such are the ques- 
tions which must be answered, in order to form a true estimate of 
Schiller as a poet. In his personal character he displayed fine 
qualities. His aspirations in literature were noble and benevolent. 
He regarded poetry especially as something far better than a 
trivial amusement — as the companion and cherisher of the best 
hopes and affections that can be developed in human life. In his 
* Song of the Bell ' and other poems of similar tendency, he gave 
examples of pure poetry associated with the highest interests in 
a style which, if it had found successful followers, would have 
elevated the poetical literature of Germany above the rank which 
it now occupies. 

But, since the days of Goethe and Schiller, the movement in 
German poetry has been on the whole retrograde, and few recent 
productions can claim particular notice. It is impossible to de- 
scribe here all the contemporaries and successors of Schiller who 
have written pleasing verses, but have not produced poems of 
remarkable originality. A few selections will be sufficient to show 
the want of distinct character and interest in many modern versi- 
fiers. Though poetry is so far an object of taste, that the criticism 
of any writer may appear arbitrary to some readers, there are rules 
for the formation of judgment which are founded in nature, and 
have been approved by impartial public opinion. The compara- 
tively few poetical works which have been marked and preserved 
as classical productions, will be found generally to possess three 
imited qualities — ^power of Imagination, beauty of style, and in- 
teresting Import. In the last of these qualities recent German 
poetry is peculiarly deficient, as several of the following brief 
notices will show. 

Johann Heinrich Voss (1751-1826) was far more respectable 
as a self-educated man, and a translator of Homer and Virgil, than 
as an original poet. He delighted in writing descriptions of 
homely and commonplace objects, such as fowls in a farmyard, or 
even household cats, in long and tedious hexameter verses. In 
this style he produced a domestic idyl, * Luise,' which was received 
by some with admiration, but by others with laughter. A few 
ünes, describing a pic-nic party, will give an idea of its very 
homely character; — 
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* Then spoke the mother, füll of care and biistle : — 
" Haus, bring the kettle ; here we'll light the firo 
Where the cool wind will drive the smoke away. 
"WTiere shall we sit 2 Here, nnder this old beech, 
This good old family tree, whose rind is marked 
With all our names ! How large the letters grow t 
This moss about the roots is like a piUow. 
Pleasantly sounds the plashing of the lake. 

Now, children, gather wood to boil the kettle ; 
Who would have pleasure, must have trouble too ; 
' He that would be a fish, must not fear water ! ' 
I know a fountain pure, and sweet, and cold ; 
Around its brink, they say, the fairies dance ; 
Thence I will draw the water. From this day 
We'll give it a new name — Luüd^s Spring P*^ 

The verses of Friedrich Matthison (1761-1831) seldom rise 
above mere description and sentiment, but are sometimes pleas- 
ing, as in the following specimen : — 

RECOLLECTIONS. 

* I long to See once more, before I die, 

The lields in which I wandered when a child, 
Where all the happy dreams of opening life 
Around me hovered. 

The rill, with banks of violets, that flowed 
Among the alders which my father planted, 
Would give me greater pleasure than the sight 
Of clafisic rivers ; 

And that low hill, crowned with a linden-tree, 
Where, round and round, with hands together clasped, 
I and my playmates ran, would teil me more 
Than Alpine mountains I' 

Gaüdenz Salis (1762-1834) was also a descriptive versifier, in 
some respects superior to Matthison. Many names present them- 
selves here, such as Neüfper, Neübeck, Kosegarten, Blümaüer, 
Gk)TTER, Baggesen, and Thümmel — aU poetical writers of medio- 
crity. There are some good traits of nature in the verses of L. H. 
GöCKiNG (1748-1828), and in the songs of Matthias Claudius 
(1740-1815), which still preserve a place in the populär memory. 
Several of the versifiers thus briefly noticed were associated with 
Voss, Burger, and the Brothers Stolberg, as partisans of a national 
school of poetry. 

Other writers endeavonred to revive a classical style of poetry, 
but with little effect. Augustus Wilhelm Schlegel was more 
worthy of fame for hifi taet and taste as a translator, especially of 
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Sliakspeare, tban as an original poet. His antiqne drama, ' Ion/ 
like the ' Alarcos ' of his brother, possesses no trae interest for 
modern times. Friedrich Schlegel -wrote several elegant poems ; 
but bis £une rests on bis great Services as an bistorian of litera- 
ture. The unfortunate poet, Friedrich Hölderlin (1770-1843), 
reproduced, in a style often marked with cleamess and beauty, the 
ideas and Images of antique Greek poetry. His character pre- 
sented an extreme instance of the results of visionary speculation ; 
for not only in bis verses, but in his serions opinions, he rejected 
the religion, the manners and costoms, and the literatnre of his 
native comitry, and attached himself to the ancient Grecians, whom 
he regarded as the modeis of mankind. Hölderlin feil into a con- 
dition of intellectual debility, in which he lived for the long space 
of forty-one years. Ernst Schulze (1789-1817) was remarkable 
chiefly for the melody of his language ; but devoted himself to a 
melancholy and monotonous strain of sentiment, fatal to the pro- 
duetion of vigorous poetry. After losing, by early death, the 
young lady on whom he had placed his affections, he devoted his 
imaginative reveries to immortalise her name — Cecilia — ^in a long 
poem containing twenty cantos. 

In melody of versification, Friedrich Rückert (1789) is supe- 
rior to all his contemporaries ; but his numerous poems show tliat 
want of distinct interest which is found in many recent productions 
in verse. Kückert is not only a poet, but also an enthusiastio 
Oriental Student, and has made the G^rman language flow in the 
metres and styles of the Persian poets with remarkable facility. 
He has also succeeded in didactic verse, giving the maxims of the 
ancient Brahmins of India in a laconic style. He accepts and ver- 
sifies the legends of many foreign countries, as if his native land 
was wom out as a poetical subject, and could supply no more 
materials on which to exercise invention. This partiality for 
foreign subjects is found in a great part of recent German poetry, 
though lately political and patriotic lyrics have become fashion- 
able. The merit of Eückert^s poems is so often confined to their 
extemal form, that many of them will not bear translation; but 
the following lines may give some idea of their flowing style : — 

A poet's utopia, 

* I long to biiild a city fair 
Under heaven's serenest air, 
Embosomed in a blooming wood. 
And laved by some transparent flood ; 
The focus whence life's gladdening beam 
Through all the land should freely stream; 
Where life, as in a circle flowing, 
From centre to circumference going^ 
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Thence to the middle-point again 
Should flow as rivers to the main. 
Within the midst a kingly hand 
Should hold in iinity the land, 
A king with nobles round him spread, 
Like blossoms round a rose's head ; 
While through the kingdom every soul 
Bhould share the glory of the whole, 
Oontented but a Icaf to be 
lipon a healthy, blooming tree. 
IVom the throne a blessing Streaming, 
Cer the land the king's smile beaming, 
Joy to every home is bringing; 
Labour bears his burthen singing ; 
For every one throughout the land 
Gives every one a helping hand. 
Each is happy in his part; 
The reaper sings with merry heart, 
And from the throne a lustre shinos 
Upon the dresser of the vines. 
Then the gentle arts shall come, 
And in my city find their home, 
Not dwell in dull seclusion lone, 
But in the streets and round the 

throne, 
As friends of every one, shall stand. 
And throw their magic o'er the land. 
And not to please a pedant's taste 
The artist shall his labour wasto, 
But in the people's gladdened eyes 
Find his labours' riebest prize. 
There shall music*s temple rise, 
And fill with harmony the skies ; 
And palaces, where art divine 
Makes earth in heavenly colours shine. 
The poets shall not teil their tales 
To moonlit woods like nightingales, 
Nor give the cheerful lyric strain 
To old- World fahles duÜ and vain, 
Of knights and saints in ancient days, 
Nor fill with idle dreams their lays ; 
But in the city bards shall dwell, 
Byking and people honouredwell; 
And poetry, no idle art^ 
Shall cheer the universal hcart. 
There one shall show, with tragic hand^ 
The hero's death for Fatherland; 
Another, with a comic graoe^ 
Will äiaw the people their own fiice^ 
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And lyric poets "with the lay, 
Shall gladden every festive day.* 

AuGUSTUS VON Platen (1796-1835) resembled his friend 
Btickert in his partiality for foreign themes, and in the care with 
which he polished the ßtyle of his poems. He professed a contempt 
of his native country, and celebrated the beauty of Rome, Venice, 
and Naples. If the human interest of his poems had equalled 
their fmdsh and gracefuhiess, they would be excellent productions; 
but the Chief merit of Platen consists in his imitation not only of 
the metres, but also of the style and spirit, of old classical poets, 
especially Horace. The following is a translatiou of a poem 
founded on an anecdote in the life of a great painter : — 

LUCA SIGNORELLI. 

* 'Twas at the hour of evening prayer — 

The painter from his easel rose^ 
And gazed upon the picture there— 

How lifelike every aspect glows I 

Hark ! — what can mean these sudden cries ! — 

A pupil comes with hasty tread, 
Enters the painter's room, and sighs, 

** Master, your only son is dead 1 

" Alas ! his beauty brought his doom ; 

He feil beneath a rival's hand, 
And yonder, in the minster's gloom, 

The praying monks around him Btand.** 

Then Luca cried — ** Oh, misery ! 

Thus have I livcd, and toiled in vain ! 
This momcnt takes away from mo 

The fruit of all my labour's pain ! 

« What care I that my paintings' glow 

With joy Cortona's people hail? 
Or that Orvieto's church can show 

My * Judgment,* maMng gazers pale ! 

•* Nor fame, nor laureis round my brow, 
Can bind this wound, and heal roy smart; 

Thy last, best consolation now, 
Bestow on me, belovfed art !" 

Straight to the church the master went — 

He shed no tears — he said no more — 
His pupil, guessing his intent, 

Beside him brush and palette bore. 
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fie Steps into the minster. See ! 

From many a shrine his paintings gleam : 
The monks tlieir funeral litany 

Ohant by ihe lamps' undying beam. 

He gazes on the beauteous dead ; 

Then all night in that solemn place 
He sits, with colours near him spread, 

To paint the dear bo/s sleeping face. 

He sits and paints beside the bier, 

"With father's heart and painter*s skill, 

Till moming dawns — ^" I have him here — 
Bury the corpse whene'er you will.*'* 

Adalbekt von Chamisso (1781-1839) was by birth a French- 
man, whose parents left France during the Revolution. Adalbert 
Attended a Kussian expedition to the Arctic circle, and after his 
retum, resided at Berlin, and gave his attention to literature. He 
wrote a well-known fantastic romance, which contains some traits 
of his experience as an exile, under the title of * Peter Schlemihl.' 
His poems show a partiality for gloomy topics. 

The national tone of German poetry has been sustained by 
Ludwig Uhland (1787) in many romances and ballads, marked 
by very simple diction, which may be placed among the most 
natural and genuine poetry, though not of the highest order, 
which recent years have produced. Indeed these ballads so 
fairly represent the cbaracter of a large department of German 
poetry, that one of considerable length may claim a place here : — 

YOüNG ROLAin>. 

* The lady Berta in the cave, deplored her bitter lot ; 
Her darling Boland, glad and brave, was playing near the spot. 

« King Charles, my honoured brother stiU! alas, I fled fi-om 

thee! 
For love I left thy princely court, and thou art wroth with me. 

** Oh, Milon I oh, my husband dear ! the waters swallowed theo — 
For love I left all other joys ; yet love has fled from mc ! 

" Come hither, Boland, darling boy, Fll clasp thee to my heart ; 
My love, my pride is all in thee — my sole delight thou art ! " 

King Charles, within the gilded hall, sat down to royal fare, 
And Walters served up rosy wine and dainty dishes there. 

And every heart was gladdened there with music bold and 

brave: 
Alas ! the music could not cheer the lonely forest-cave ! 
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And in the palace onter-court sat beggars blithe and gay, 
Who loved £Eur more the meat and drink than all the minstrel^ 
play. 

The long looked through the open door upon the beggars there ; 
And from the ragged crowd came forth a stripling bold and fair. 

The boy was clad in motley rags, but had a noble face ; 

He pu^ed his way among the crowd, to reach the dining-place. 

He stepped into the princelj hall as careless as in play, 
Thence took a dish of dainty meat, and carried it away. 

Tlien thought the king, **Sk daring trick ! " as on the boy he gazed ; 
But süently he let hun go-his conrtiers were amazed. 

A little while had passed away — again the boy came np, 
Even to the place where sat the kmg, and seized the royal cup. 

* Ha ! " cried the king, * the trick is bold, you little daring thing I ^ 
But Roland held the golden cup, and looked up at the king. 

The king, at first^ looked dark enough, then laughed in merry 

mood — 
<* You walk into my güded hall as if into a wood. 

*Ton take the dainty dishes, boy, like apples from a tree, 
And wine as you woold water take from any fountain free 1 " 

"^ The country maid may water drink, on apples she may dine ; 
My mother must have royal fare, and drink the rosy wine." 

''Ha! is she, thezi,a noble dame? Where liyes she! — teil me 

where ; 
She has a Castle, I suppose, and many servants there I 

** Teil me, who is, her chamberlain ? who is her bntler, teil ? " 
<*My right band is her chamberlain; my left band serves as well." 

•*"Who is the warder on her towerf* "Myeyes have that em- 

ploy." 
** Who is the minstrel of her court?*' **My mouth,*' replied the 

boy. 

* Your lady has a servant brave, in motley livery dight ; 
For like a rainbow is your dress, you little, daring wight. 

^Sure such a noble dame as yours the king must long to see — 
Three gentlemen, and ladies too, this lady bring to me ! " 

Young Boland, with the golden cup, walked quickly from the 

court, 
And knights and ladies followed him — (the king would have his 

Sport). 
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Then in a little time, retumed, Üie knights andladies came, 
And with them walked into the court the royal, banished dame. 

«Good heavenl who comes?" the king exclaimed in strangely 

altered mood ; 
** And have I mocked in open hall my own — the royal blood ? 

" Good heaven ! my sister Berta, pale^ in pilgrim's mantle gray, 
To come into my royal court in l>eggarly array ! " 

Then Berta, speechless, faint, and pale, beside bis feet feil down ; 
The röyal anger rose again, bis forehead wore a frown ; 

And Berta kneeled upon the ground amid the gazing ring, 
Whüe Koland, with a fearless brow, said ** Uncle" to the king. 

Then spoke the king with milder tone, ** Bise, Berta ! tremble not l 
Since, for the sake of this brave boy, our quarrel ia forgot 1 " 

Then up rose Berta in her joy^ *' Thanks, brother l thanks ! " said 

she ; 
" And this brave boy shall pay you well for all yow grace to me ! 

" For he shall grow np like the king, a hero in his day, 

And banners many-coloured bring from vanquished lands away ; 

** Bhall take the spoils from many kings, with streng and daring 

hand, 
And riches, honowr, and renown, win for his mother-Iand ! " * 

GusTAVUS Schwab (1792) may be named as one of many asso- 
ciates of Uhland who have celebrated in their ballads the local 
traditions of their natiye coimtry. Snch ballads, having some 
populär associations, have been receiyed with favour in Crermany, 
but have little of general and permanent interest. We kno^ not 
where to lock for a German poet who gives the traits of real life 
amoDg the people, and especiaUy the peasantry, of his coimtry, 
in the style of George Crabbe or Robert Bums. 

The writers of patriotic songs may be mentioned sext to 
Uhland^s school of poetry, with which they are connected by 
their national tone. Among these, none have equalled the martial 
lyrics of Moritz Arndt (1769), which are clear and spirited, and 
may be truly called *■ songs for soldiers.' But the celebrated glee 
of ^ Fatherland,' by the same writer, is more worthy of a lasdng 
reputation. A few yerses will show its character: — 

ItATHERLAND. 

' Where m the German's Fatherland ! 
Is^t FruBsia, or the Swabian land? 
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Where by the Rhine the grapes are growing! 
Or where the Baltic waves are flowing! 

«Ohno! Ohno! 
Far wider is our Fatherland !*' 

Where is the German's Fatherland? 
Declare to us where is that land. 
Is it the seil of William TeU ? 
** That land, that people please me well ; 

But no ! Oh no ! 
Far wider is our Fatherland !** 

Where is the German's Fatherland? 
Declare to us where is that land. 
^ As far as 'neath the spreading skies 
Our German hymns to God arise — 

All that Wide land, 
Brave brothers, call our Fatherland ! 

** All Germany we call our own ! 
May God behold it from his throne ; 
And give to all who in it dwell 
True hearts to love and cherish well 

All this Wide land — 
All Germany, our Fatherland !'" 

Among patrioticpoets, Theodor Körner must not be forgotten. 
He was.bom at Dresden in 1791, and after receiving a fevourable 
education, resided at Vienna, where he wrote with remarkable 
facility several dramatic pieces entitled *Zriny,' * Rosamund/ 
* Hedwig,' and * Expiation.' His circumstances and prospects were 
flattering, but he sacrificed them in favour of what he believed to 
be the sacred interest of his country. Leaving his pleasant studies, 
he joined a troop of volunteers, and animated lus comrades by 
liis martial songs, of which the most remarkable, *The Song of 
the Sword,' was written only a few hours before the young poet's 
death. He was shot during a skirmish with an ambuscade in 
August 1813. His name is remembered with affection in his 
iiative country. Maximilian Schenkendorf (1783-1819) wrote 
jseveral patriotic lyrics, which may be ranked with Amdt's songs. 

The only novelty of any importance in poetry during late years, 
is found in the political songs pf Herwegh, Hoffmann, and other 
Tcrsifiers. But these lyrics are more remarkable as signs of poli- 
tical tendencies than as poetical productions. Their tone is gene- 
rally violent, and expresses the impatience of young minds, who 
have no fEiith in any gradual and pacific progress of liberty and 
social improToment, and who therefore write martial songs, and 
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proclaim the necessity of civil war. It is certainly a serions sign 
of the times, that the minds of a very large number of educated 
young men in Grennany are entirely alienated from all the insti- 
tutions, both civil and religions, of their native land. In our own 
country, where fair means of discussion on all public questions 
are abimdant, it appears as a mere degradation of poetry to 
employ it in political declamations ; bat in Germany, the censor- 
ship of the press seems to have impeUed many to write songs on 
topics which should be discnssed in newspapers. Among the 
writers of these lyrics, few have shown poetical talent of any value. 
Ferdinand Fbeilighath (1810) has written two volumes of 
miscellaneous poems ; but many of them contain little more than 
descriptions of foreign scenery, while only a few, like the follovnng, 
unite social interest with poetical Imagination: — 

OERMAN EMIOBANTS. 

< I cannot leave the busy Strand ! 

I gaze npon you standing there, 
And giving to the sailor's hand 
Tour household fomitm'e and wäre. 

Men from their Shoulders lifting down 

Baskets of bread, with carefiü hand, 
Prepared from Gterman com, and brown 

fSrom the old hearth in Fatherland; 

Black Forest maids, with sunbumt faces, 

Slim forms, and neaÜy-braided hair, 
Oome, each within the i^iallop places 

Her earthen pitchers all, with care. 

These vessels carried oft to fill 

At the familiär village spring, 
When by Missouri all is still, 

Yisions of home will round them clinir. 

The rustic well, with stones girt round, 

The low stone wall they bended o'er, 
The hearth upon the family ground, 

The mantelpiece with all its störe — 

All will be dear, when, in the West, 
These pitchers deck the log-hut lone ; 

Or when reached down, that some brown guest 
May quenoh his thirst^ and travel on. 

Tired in the chase, tho Cherokees 

Will drink from them on hunting ground ; 

No more, from glad grape-gleaning, ^ese 
Shall come with Qerman vine-leaves crowned 1 

L 
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Wliy, Wanderers, mnst you leave joar land I 

The Neckervale has wine and e<»Ti : 
Tall firs in our Black Forest stand ; . 

In Spessart sounds the Alper's hom. 

TMBd foreign woods yon'U long in vain 

For your patemal mountains green, 
For DeutscUand's yellow fields of gram, 

And hüls of vines with purple sheen ! 

The Vision of yonr olden time, 

Of all you leave so £»r behüid, 
Like some old legendary rhyme. 

Will rise in dreams, and hannt yonr mind. 

The boatman calls — deparfc in peace ! 

God keep you, man, and wife, and child ! 
Joy dwell with you, and fast increase 

Tour rice and maize in yonder wild!' 

CouNT AuERSPERG, Geibel, Dingelstedt, Beck, and Halm 
may be mentioned as poetical writers who have enjoyed con- 
siderable popularity. Many other names might be added here, 
and some of them perhaps are not inferior in value to several 
which have been noticed; but the popularity of recent poetry 
has depended so mach npon accidental excitements and temporary 
tastes, that, in 'giving a füll accoimt of poetical literature during 
the last ten years, it wonld be necessary to mention many pro- 
ductions which will probably be soon forgotten. This section 
may, however, be extended by a brief notice of one poetical 
writer whose style is peculiar. Leopold Schefer (1784) is one 
of the few who have gained popularity by didactic verse. His 
* Layman's Breviary * and * Vigils ' contain the doctrines derived 
from phüosophical speculations, many of which would be con- 
demned as extravagant and visionary by an EngHsh judgment. 
They are, however, occasionally interspersed with didactic passages, 
in which good lessons are conveyed in an enthusiastic style, as in 
the following lines: — 

A PLAIN ANSWER. 

' *<This dull, dark strife with unillumined souls, 
Ending not with the day, but every mom 
Afresh retuming for another day — 
Such warfare makes at last the neblest mind 
Heavy and hopeless. Eamesily I wish 
'Twere done, that I might rest, and silent be ! '' 
So speak you. But distingnish well the tmtfa. 
The conflict is not glo<»ny. Orieved you see 
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Aronnd you but a dnll distracted honse, 

The old false world with evil deeds^ wrong worda, 

Heavily pressing on all noble mindk 

The conflict is right clear, m daylight waged, 

With brightness ever pressmg on Üie gloom l 

N'or is your conflict with irrationals 

(For all would wiser be, and every one 

Has facnlties for better — ^wiser— growing): 

See, then, yoor only conflict is with men, 

And your sole strife is to defend aad teadi 

The unillumined, who^ without such care^ 

Must perish. Every nnenlightened man 

Commends himself to you, even as your child. 

How easily for him and for yourself 

Life's burthen may be lightened, by your words 

Opening the spring öf truth in bis own breast^ 

And cleansing out the roots of all bis errors ; 

Destroying, even with a single word, 

A Coming harvest of injurious weeds ! 

If, then, the Better nerer must grow weary, 

But always think of better, and fulfil it^ 

How shall the Wise be weary of bis tadc 

To show the right, and for the truth contendl 

How shall the heart of the good man grow weary, 

Though band and tongue are wom out in bis work ? 

And how can gentleness be ever weary? 

(For sdl tme loye is gentle, ÜBilling on 

Men's souls as gentle ndns upon the earth). 

How can you e'er grow weary of the truth f 

Weary of gentleness and genuine loye ! 

Be firm aaä. bappy, there&re, in the strife ! 

And keep love in your heart all life's day long, 

Till like the etemal stars its beams are spread.' 

The impossibility of noticing here all the writers of verse who 
have gained temporary reputations from the beginning of Goethe's 
career to the present time, is at once explained by the fact, that 
their number would amount to two or three hundred. Perhaps 
the name of LuDWia I., ex-king of Bayaria, should be added 
to the above notices of minor poets ; but the king will be re- 
membered rather for bis moniflcent patronage of artists than on 
account of the three or fonr yolumes of bis smooth and amiable 
verses which have been published. Among these poems we find a 
series of epigrams addressed to * the seventeen best artists of Ba- 
varia;' such men as ComelinS) Schnorr, Kaulbach, and Schwan- 
thaler — a pleasing instance of royalty paying bomage to genius. 
On the general merit of the king's verses we may accept his own 
judgment, as given m «n ^igram addressed to bimself : — 
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* Of all yonr verses, few would have been read, 
Had you not wom a crown upon your head.' 

Yet in one point of view tbese poems are noticeable. A melan- 
cboly tone pervades them : tbe writer predicts a general decay of 
poetry and other imaginative pleasures ; be feels tbat tbe life and 
interest of old times cannot be revived, and, at tbe same time, is un- 
able to keep pace witb tbe moyements of tbe present age. Tbis is 
tbe condition of many otber minds. Among tbe unpoetical features 
of OUT time, tbe ex-king especially notices *railways,' as destined 
to spread prose, dnbiess, and civil equality over tbe whole world: — 

' Tbe saying tbat tbe world must end in smoke 
Seems tme in tbese last days of steam and coke, 
When tbe loud engine, on tbe iron rails, 
(Ver ancient ties and sympatbies prevails. 
Homeless, and counting love of bome a dream, 
From land to land we pass in clonds of steam, 
For ever on tbe same, doli, level ground, 
Witb universal sameness aJl around.' 

It must be admitted tbat tbe old scenery of German poetry, con- 
sisting of ruined Castles, abbeys, tbe armour and costumes of cbi- 
vaby, and otber relics of tbe Middle Ages, seems to be wom out, 
wbile few attempts to introduce new features bave been successful. 
It must require some time before tbe old traditional and poetical 
sympatbies wbicb bave belonged to undisturbed nature — ^tbe sea, 
tbe mountains, legendary Valleys, and gray remains of antiquity — 
become firmly attacbed to rails, locomotives, and stations. Tbe 
buman beart does not always move in accordance witb tbe mind. 
Our own Poet of tbe Lakes does not love to tbink of Ambleside 
as ' a 8tation,\ and would not sbare in tbe entbusiasm (perbaps arti- 
ficial) witb wbicb Count Auersperg, a modern Austrian poet, tbus 
celebrates railways : — 

STEAM. 

* I bear sad bymns, and downcast faces see — 

Our propbet-bards bave bad a beding dream, 
A mournful vision of dear poetry 
For ever banisbed from tbe earth — ^by steam. 

Wbat ! bad your crooked roads, tben, sucb a grace, 
Tbat long, straigbt lines must grieve a poet's eye I 

Is just five miles an hour tbe poet's pace ? 
And must not Pegasus attempt to flyl 

Out witb your coaeb, as in a bappier day, 
Hamess again your galled and spavined team 

(But keep witbin tbe old ruts all tbe way), 
And chase tbe goddess borne away by steam ! 
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Or take a boat, and row well (if you can) 

After a steamer on the swelling sea. 
And neyer murmur though the waterman 

Can teil you noUiing of your poetry. 

Or man a ship, and every random gust 

Sent from the wind-god catch within your rag, 

As gladly as a beggar some stale crust 
Takes with a bow, and drops into his bag. 

Or, if 'tis calm, 'twill quite poetic be 
There, as if ice-bound, on a summer's day — 

Perhaps a dolphin rising from the sea 
Of poetry may something have to say ; 

While I, along the vine-clad, rocky Rhine, 
On a black swan, the steamer, proudly swim, 

And lifling up a cup of golden wine, 

Sing loudly human art's triumphal hynm ; 

And gladly celebrate the master-hand 

That seized the fire-flame, like Prometheus old, 

And, through the black shaft 'mid the grassy land, 
Dragged up the iron from Earth's rocky hold : 

And gave conmiand to both — ^ Ye shall not rest 
Till striving man is from his bondage free; 

Go, fire, and bear man's burthens, east and west, 
And, wheels of iron, on his errands flee ! " 

See how they go, with thunder, through the land — 
Beneath the steam-clouds heavy masses flee ; 

So marches on an elephantine band, 
With towers and battlements, to victory. 

See, from his seat beneath the shady tree, 

The village patriarch from bis sleep arise. 
And throwing up his nightcap hastily, 

Share in his grandsons* rapture and surprise ! 

And, 'mid some fears, he hopes for better days, 

For which, in youth, he ventured in the fi^t — 
** May this new power," the village patriarch prays. 



THE DRAMA. 



It may be concladed, from the description of Goethe^s genius 
already given, that he had no ambition to produce any populär 
acting dramas. His * Tasse ' (1790) has no good qualities for the 
stage, but is a poem of psychological interest, founded on a simple 
event — ^a dispute between Tasso the poet, and Antonio, a courtiet 
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employed by Duke Alphonßo. From thia dispute the writer de- 
rives a useful lesson, which ia conveyed to the reader in an elegant 
Btyle. We leam from the errors of Tasso that the man endowed 
with poetical genius cannot Kve happily if he cultivates only his 
imagination, neglecting to exercise patience, self-possession, and 
Bomid judgment. Goethe*s representation of the relation existing 
between the wifortmiate Tasso and his patron Alphonso, differs 
very mnch from that given in the indignant stanzas of ' Childe 
Harold.' 

One of the fitvourite maxima of onr author was, that a poet, 
like every other artiet, for his due and true deyelopment, needs 
educaäonj and this trttth is illustrated in the drama now before 
US. In his correspondence with Zelter the musician, the author 
gives US the following observations, which deserve consideration: — 
'To have cultiyated our natural gifts in an artist-like manner 
remains one of our most satisiactory feelings; but, at the prcsent 
time, it has a greater merit than in former days, when beginners 
stUl believed in such things as schools, rules, and mastership, and 
modestly submitted themselves to the grammar of their art and 
science, öf which the youthful aspirants of our day will not hear 
a Word. Öur artists have for thirty years been under the Illusion 
that a natural genius can form itself, and a swarm of passionate 
amateurs encourage them in this idle notion. A huncbred times 
have T heArd artists boast that " they owed everything to them- 
selves.^^ I generally listen to this" with patience; but sometimes 
I am provoked to add, '* Yes ; and the result is just what might 
be expected.^* What, let me ask, is a man in and of himself ? ^ 

The lesson of the drama is this — ^that the poet cannot fulfil 
his duty by cultivating merely his Imagination, however splendid 
and powerful it may be. Like all other men who would bc good 
and great, he must exercise patience and moderation, must leam 
the value of self-denial (a virtue better styled self-possession), 
must endure hardships and contradictions of the real world, con- 
tentedly occupy his place, with its pleasures and its pains, as a 
part in the great whole, and patiently wait to see the element of 
bcauty and brightness which flows from his mind win its way 
through the obstacles presented by human society. All this great 
lesson is deduced from a trivial circumstance — a dispute between 
Tasso, the fervid poet, and Antonio, the cool, correct, and prudent 
gentleman. The drama opens with a scene in the duke's garden at 
Belriguardo, where the prinoess and her oompanion, Leonora, ^e 
engaged in entwining wreaths of flowers, with which they deck 
the busts of Yirgil and Ariosto. Of course, during this occupa- 
tion of their handis their tongues are not silent; and in the current 
ifif their pleasant conyersation, Leonora giyes an excellent descrip- 
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tion of the poet irhoBe geniiu bi^athes encfaantment over the 
8cene: — 

THS COBONATION OF TASSO. 

* Leonora. His eye waroe seems io tury on ihe earth ; 
His ear neekrea all natnre's hArmonies ; 
And all thsi life and historj caa gire 
Is treasured üp in hia eapadona breast 
His mind ooUeets the acaitered rays of ligiit; 
His aonl ean «nimate the lifeless claj. 
Things that to ns seem oomnum he exalts. 
And whai we prize, to him seems vanity. 
Thus in a magic circle wanders on 
This wondrous man, and draws us afler him ; 
Seems to approach ns, yet remains apart ; 
And often seems to fix his gaze npon us, 
While spirits^ in our likeness, stand before him. 

(Alphonso entert.) 

Alphonao, I se^ Ibr TasM), and he is not here. 

Can yoQ gire me no tidings of onr poetf 
Princess, I saw but little of him yest^rda j : 

To-day I have not caught a glimpse of him. 

Alphonso. 'Tis hk old fault ; he cleaves to solitude : 

And I forgiye him when he shuns the crowd 
Of idle men, and with himself oonverses ; 
But cannot praise his wisdom when he sbuns 
The tnie and eordial circle of his friends. 
Leonora, If I mistake no^ you will change the tone 

Of your complaint ere long to cheerful praise. 
To-day I saw him, in the mstance, waUdng, 
With book and tablets, writing now and then ; 
And a cbanoe word he uttered yesterday, 
Seems to imply bis work is almost done: 
He tarries but to change a few stray lines, 
And then to put oomplete into your hand 
An ofFering worthy of your gracious favour. 

Alphonso, He shall be welcome when he brings the work, 
And give bis mind a long, bright holiday. 
Even as my interest in Ins labour grows, 
Increascs my impatience day by day. 
He cannot end it, will not say ** 'tis done ! " 
But, ever-changing, for perfection striving, 
PutiB out of reach the crown of all his teil. 
Princess, I cannot blame the modesty and care 

That lead him, step by step, to crown his work. 

The Muses miist give favourable bours 

To fokL so many labours into one. 

He longs to see his work a finished whole^ 

And not a fltring of fitbles to amuse 
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A while, then fall, like scattered words, asnnder. 
Allow him time, good brother, for bis work : 
That future times with us may share the joy, 
In paiience we nrnst let the work mature. 

Alphonao. Dear sister, you and I must act togeiher. 
When I am hasty, you must temper me, 
And when you are too patient, I must ui^ : 
Thus we shall bring him to the hoped-for dose. 
Then Fatherland and all the world shall wonder; 
And I shall have some portion of the £une, 
And Tasso shall be led into the world. 
A noble man can never reach perfection 
Kept in a narrow circle. He must bear 
Both praise and blame, and find himself constrained 
To know himself by measuring with others. 
There solitude shall flatter him no more; 
His foe will not, and bis friend dare not spare him. 
In the world's strife the youth puts forth his powers, 
Finds what he is, and feels himself a man l 

Leonora. So you will finish all your work in him. 
One talent may unfold in solitude : 
In the world's stream a character is formed. 
Oh that his mind and temper, like his art, 
Inspired by your example, may be taught 
No longer to avoid the haunts of men. 
Lest his suspicions tum to fear and hate. 

AlpJionso, He only dreads mankind who knows them not, 
And he who shuns men, easily mistakes them 
As Tasso does, and thus, by sure degrees, 
His noble mind is darkened and enslaved. 
Thus is he oft too anxious of my £Etyour, 
And cherishes suspicion in his breast 
'Qainst many who would never do him wrong. 
If but a letter miss its way, a paper 
Be missing from its place, be thinks of treason, 
Of malice that would blast his happiness. 

PrincesB. Tes : but, my brother, we must not forgel 
That from himself the man can never go ; 
And if a friend, while Walking at our side, 
Stumbles and lames himself we lend our band 
To lead him gently on. 

AlpJumao, But it were better 

If we could eure him, and with good advice, 
Make him right sound again, and then proceed. 
But I will not, dear sister, be too hard; 
I only would instil into bis mind 
Good faith and confidence in those about him. 
Oft, in the presence of the court, I give him 
Marks of my fiftvour. To his long complaints 
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I yield attention, as I lately did 
Even when he foncied they had robbed his Chamber. 
As we must put forth all cur faculties, 
I exercise my patienee upon Tasse ; 
And yeu will help me in the werk, I know. 
Princess, I see eur Tasse ceming slewly en ; 

Semetimes he Stands, as unreselved, a while ; 
Then hastens towards ns — ^now he stays again. 

Alphonso. Disturb him not, if he is in his dreams. 
Leonora, "No : he has cangfat a glimpse of us, and comes. 

(Enter Tasbo, brinffinff a 6ook bound in parchment.J 
Taeso, I come, at last, to bring to you a werk 

Which I am half-ashamed to lay before yon. 
I know too well it still is incomplete, 
Although the tale seems ended. Twefold fear 
Has kept me hesitating; while I feared 
Lest I should place it at your feet imperfect, 
And lest my gratitude should tardy seem. 
Such as it is, receive it; His yours. 

(He giwt the bock to Alphon 8o.> 

Alphonso. Ten bring me, Tasse, with this gifb delight» 
And make this beanteous day a festival. 
At last I hold it surely in my band. 
And, in a certain sense, may call it mine. 
Tasso, If you are satisfied the werk is done, 
The whole belongs to you in every way. 
When I regard the labour of my pen, 
I might declare, the work is surely mine : 
But when I ask what gives my Poesy 
AU that it holds of inner worth and beauty, 
I de confess I have it all from you. 
Though nature gave to me the soul of seng, 
How easily might contradicting fate 
Have hid from me the &ce of this fair world I 
The poverty of parents might have cast 
A dismal gloom o'er all my youthful thoughts, 
And if my Ups had opened but to sing, 
A mournfiil elegy had issued forth, 
Accordant with the sorrows of my home. 
You raised me from that narrow sphere of life, 
Lightening my soul from cares, that, in füll flow^ 
Qlie soul of seng might glorify my days ! 
All that I have your bounty gave to me. 
And, like a heavenly genius, you delight 
Through a poor mortsd to reveal yourself I 

Alphonso. The beauteous crown, the poet's meed, I see 
Upon the forehead of your ancestor : 

(Pointing to the huH cf VirgiX.) 

Has Chance or some good genius brought it here ! 
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Methinks I hear old Virg^ sajing now : 

*^ Why deck, with verdant coroxuids, ihe dead ? 

My marble Image is adomed enou^ 

The living crown becomes ihe living poet." 

^Alpboitbo beckons hüsistertWho takes the crown firom YirgiVs btist, 
and approadus Tabso/ he sUps ladt.) 

Leonora. Wbj hesitate? Wbose hand bestows the crown ? 

Tusso. How, after such a moment» shall I live ! 

Princess. Ton will allow me^ Tasso, the delight 

To teil you, without words, all — all I think. 

(He kneels down, tohüe ihe Pkincbss plaees the crovm upon his hcad^ 

and Lbonora applauds.) 

Tasso. Oh take it off, ye gods ! and, glorified, 

There let it hang, suspended in the heavens. 

High, inaccessible ! — ^let all my life 

Be a continual aiming at that mark I' 

A bright world now expands itself before the poet, who sees 
all things colonred by the radiance of his own genius. Assured 
of the affectionate regard which the princess cherishes towards 
him, he feels restored to confidence and good-will. He is ready 
to embrace even his suspected foes. Bat though a splendid poet, 
he is still an unedacated man. He knows not how to make pru- 
dence the friend and supporter of genios. Whatever he does he 
must do as he writeft poetry, by Inspiration, disregarding the cold, 
harsh rules and habits of actual life. He forgets how many minds 
he has still abont him not accordant with his own ; that all men 
are not just now in the glow of enthusiasm which he feels after 
the completion of his poem and his conversation with the princess. 
Determined to obey her desires, he resolves to make an ofFer of 
friendship to Antonio, the courtier, the politician, and the gentle- 
man. But what the poet does he must do quickly; no time can 
he allow for mutual esteem gradually and truly to unfold. Deli- 
beration, in the warmth of his passion, he feels to be an insult. 
Antonio^s mind is quite in another tone. He has not just come 
from a tender interview with a princess, but irom the details of 
political arrangements with the prince. He receives the poet 
coldly, hesitates to retum the offer of friendship, and refuses the 
hand stretched out. Tasso's feelings are outraged by this cold 
reception; and, after the interchange of some satirical remarks, 
the poet, who so lately vowed devotion to the princess, draws 
his sword upon her Mend, when Alphonso steps forward and 
prevents the duel. 

^ The Singular merit of this dramatic poem is this : that it is 
the fruit of genuine experience, adomed with the hues of a beau- 
tiful Imagination, and clothed in classical language. It is a work 

itten i^r ÜhAfew: bat it sets the example of a style of poetryj 
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based npon realitj, which may be addressed to the momy, Some 
will regsurd the poet aa a met^y imaginative man; but here the 
poet i^>eaksy we have no doubt, £rom true expaience. 'Tis trua 
the woriL does not go very £Eur: it onlj aoquaints nfi with some 
of the peculiaritiefi and düigen to which the Constitution of the 
poet's mind and temperament is liable — ^but so £Eur as it goes, it 
is in the trae dkeotion. Let ns only have the yarious characters 
into which human nature divides itself as truly and as beautifuUy 
described, and that will be the school of poeäy which is wanted 
in these times; and the poet will again take his place, where he 
onght to be, in the fcnremost rank of those miods who enlighten 
and guide the human race. The poet must be a man of Observa- 
tion and genial wisdom, not sacrificiog the ideal excellenoe which he 
aims at in hi£f conversation wifch the realities of human life, n<»*, 
on the other band, leaviag the world of realities to indulge ia the 
flights of imagination* The higher and more beautiful sentiments 
of our nature, which aire flattered by the descriptions of poetry, 
are not intended to be thus immediately gratified by n€glect of 
the ^^ Stern realities of life," but by triumph over than.' * 

^ Ifdiigenie ' (1787) is a fine Imitation of the autique Greek style; 
but is marked by few events, and contains no modern interest. 
^Egmont' (1788) has some j4easing scenes, but is deficient in 
several respects as a drama. The * Natural Daughter ' (1804) was 
another foilure, and several other pieces in the dramatic form may 
be described as containing some pleasant poetry and little dramatic 
interest. While Goethe refiised to write dramas for the people, 
the low playwright, Kotzebue, found it ea3y to delight the public 
with Mvolous productions. 

The violent tone oi Schiller^s first tragedy, ' The Eobbers/ was 
not original, but was suggested by the style of several dramatic 
writers, of whom Maximilian Klinoes (175^1831) was the most 
remarkable. In the time when Schiller began to write, wildness 
and absurdity were esteemed as the chief characteristics of poetical 
genius. Klinger possessed these qualities in abundance. Wieland 
describes him as *■ a stränge man, who walked about in Weimar in 
a very scanty and ragged suit of clothes,' and displayed a total 
neglect of bis personal appearance, which some persons regarded as 
a proof of original genius. He wrote several dismal and absurd 
tragedies which are beneath criticism. Afterwards he became a 
practical man, in the Service of the Emperor of Russia, and wrote 
novels to convey bis views of human life, which were very gloomy. 
He is still remembered by the Germans as one of the heroes of 
their ' stormy period ' of intellectual excitement. 

* < l%e Bpirit of Qennan Pootiy : ' by Jowph Gwtick. (1846.) 
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Schiller gave to his dramatic works more movement and populär 
interest than can be fomid in Goethe's dramas; but yielded too 
much to tbe sentimental tone so prevalent in German poetry. He 
maintained a noble principle respecting the moral influence of the 
Btage; but brought forward bis didactic purposes in a style inju- 
rious to dramatic interest. He often gave to bis characters either 
an ideal virtue, or an unredeemed propensity to vice; thus sbowing 
that he was more acquainted with abstract qualities than with real 
life. *Fiesco' (1782) was written in a better style than *The 
Bobbers/ and for tMs reason was less suited to please the low 
theatrical taste of the time. The manager of the theatre at Mann- 
heim would hardly believe that Schiller could condescend to write 
such a tame peace as * Fiesco/ deficient in all the points of consum- 
mate bad taste which the public required. * Don Carlos ' (1787), 
though defective in dramatic art, showed improvement in the poet^s 
ideas and style. * Wallenstein * (1798) was the result of long and 
careful study, and won for the poet a universal reputation in his 
native land. It contains passages of grandeur and beauty; but 
when critically reviewed, it must be acknowledged that it is dis- 
figured by long digressions and other defects. * Maria Stuart' 
(1799), * The Maid of Orleans ' (1801), and * The Bride of Messina ' 
(1803), were indebted to the fame of * Wallenstein ' for a great part 
of their success; but the last of these three dramas is perhaps the 
highest specimen of the author's poetic diction. * Wilhelm Teil ' 
(1804) was the most populär of Schiller's plays, and is still es- 
teemed by many readers as his best production. Here the love 
of liberty, which was so widely expressed in *The Robbers,' 
appears in its true and refined character. But in this play, and 
indeed in all the dramas of Schiller, we find many instances of 
Btrained sentiments, and endeavours to produce merely theatrical 
effects. These faults may be found perhaps in the following 
characteristic scene from * Wilhelm Teil : ' — 

THE DEATH OF GESSLER. 

CScBKE '.—The narrow pats qfKüssnachL Ott the rock Tell appean, artned 

with a cross-how.) 

' Along this dose defile the Vogt must ride : 
There is no other way to KUssnacht. Here 
I end my work, for which the place seems made. 
This alder-bush will screen me from his view, 
And hence my arrow can be surely pointed. 
The rocky cleft will hinder all pursuers. 
Now, Qessler, balance your accounts with Heavcn — 
Your latest hour has sounded. You must go 1 

I once lived harmlessly, and only pointed 
My shafbs against the creatures of the forest — 
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I thonght not then of hurting human life : 

But you have driven from me all thoughts of peace ; 

Ay, yau have changcd the current in my veins 

To poison. When you forced the father's hand 

To point the shaft so near his darling boy, 

You made me think of aiming at your breast. 

Now, to defend my children and my wife 
rU spend this shait. When last I drew the string, 
'Twas with a faltering hand, to strike the apple 
From my boy's head — ^then, while I prayed in vain 
That I, a father, might be spared that trial, 
I made a vow (witlun my secret breast 
Breathed deeply — God was witness of that vow) 
That the next target for my arrow, Gessler, 
Should be thy heart ! And now the vow I made 
In that dark moment of unuttered pain 
Shall be fulfilled : it was a sacred oath. 



(A Marriage PrtxxsiioHf accompanied toith music, wind* through the 
dffiU, .... Armoart, a poor womant comet with her children f and 
occupiet the entrance qfthe pcuM ) 

FriesshardL Make clear the path ! Away ! The Landvogt comes ! 

/'Tell retires.) 
Armgart, The Landvogt comes! 

^Gksslbr, attended bp Rudolph, enters on hort^Mck.) 
OeaaUr {to Rudolph), Say what you will, I am King Albert's serv-ant. 
And all my care is to obey his wishes. 
He did not send me to this stubbom land 
To soothe the people. Ko ! the question now 
Is this — who shall be ruler; pnnce or peasant? 
Amigart, Now is the moment ! Kow I press my claim ! 

(She approaches Gxsslbr.; 
Geaaler, I did not bid the people to bow down 
Before the hat at Altorf as a jest : 
No ; but to bend the sinews in their necks, 
Wliich would not bow before their rightful lord. 
I used it as a wholesome discipline, 
To keep in their unwilling minds the truth 
That I am master, and must be obeyed. 
Rudolph, And yet the people have some ancient rights. 
Oeaaler, We have no time to talk about them now : 
There are more serious interests at stake. 
The Emperor's house must flourish : what the father 
Began so well, the son must not neglect. 
This people is a stone upon our path, 
And must be moved, or eise be trodden down. 

^Armoart kTieels in the tcap bt/ore GssslsrJ 
Armgart, Mercy, lord govemor ! Hear my petition I 
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Oeaeler, Woman, how dare yoQ tha§ oMmct the pa«? 

Armgart, My lord ! my husband in a dungeon lies — 

All his poor orphans seream for bread. Have mercy l 
Have pity, govemor, on oor distress ! 

Rudolph, What is your name % — who is yonr husband, woman ? 

Anngart, He was a peaaant on the Rigi hüls, 

And mowedy for Ufe, the scanty grass that grows 
Over the mouths of fcarful chasms and sides 
Of rocks, where even wild cattle dare not climb. 

Rudolph (to Gesaler). Oood Heaven ! a poor and miserable lifo t 
I pray you let this wretched man be free : 
Whatever his transgression may have been, 
His lifo is a sufficient chastisement. 

fTo AfLUQAM,r.} 

Tou shall be heard ; but this is not the place : 
Apply to US when we arrive at Küssnacht 

Armgart, No, no I I will not move, sir, from this spot 

XJntil my prayer is granted. Free my husband ! 
Six moons have o'er his dungeon passed away, 
And still he lies there, asking for a triaL 
Gessler, Woman, no more of this. Make clear the path ! 

Armgart, Justice for me, my lord ! You are our judgel 
The servant of the Emperor and of God : 
Perform your duty. If you haVe a hope 
That Heaven may listen to your prayers, hear mine I 
Oeader. Away, I teil you ! This audacious people ! 

^AftMOART geizet the reim qfhii horte,) 

Armgart, No, no, sir ! I have nothing now to lose. 
Tou go not through this narrow pass until 
My prayer is heard ! Ay, you may knit your brow. 
And roll your eyes in anger — I care not. 
I teil you that we are so wretched now, 
We care not for your fury ! 
Oeaaler, Woraan, move ! 

Or over you I soon sball find a way. 
^Armoart teizet her ehildren, and Ökroira them in thepalh Ufore Oss8LaR.> 

Armgart, Ride on, then I Here I lie with all my children. 
Now trample on us with your iron hoofa ; 
It will not be the worst deed you have done t 

Rudolph, Surely the woman's mad ! 

Armgart, For years yon've trodden 

Upon the Bmperor's people in this land. 
Pm but a woman ; if I were a man, 
I would do Bomething better — ^not lie here 
Down in the dust before you. Now ride on ! 

(The nwtic ofthe wedding-party it heardj 
Oeaaler, Where are my servants f Call my foUowers 
To drag this wretched creature from the path ; 
Or I may do what I perhaps shall me. 
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JRuddph, Tour fbllowers are aQ detained, mj lata ; 
A rauriage Company fills up the way. 
Otsder. I see it— -I have been too mild a ruler 

Over ihis people. Now I know my error. 
The cords to bind them must be stronger still. 
I will break down these rüde, presumptuous minds : 
A new law shall be issued in the land. 

Iwill 

(An arrouf ttiiket Mm, H4 plaeu hU hand on hü ha»rt.J 

Oh, Heaven be mereiful to me ! 
Sudotph. My lord ! What sudden horror I Whence came that ? 
Armgart, He falls — ^he dies ! The govemor is slain! 
Rudolph dismounts. Haste — call for help ! Porsue the man ! My 
lord, 
Confefls your sins, and pray : yonr time is short. 
Gessler. That was Tell's arrow ! 

(TbijL ctppean on the twnmü €ffhe rodt,) 

TeJJ. You know the marksman ! 8eek not for another. 
Free are our hnts, and innocence is safe : 
The tyrant*8 band shall tox onr land no morel' 

Little can be said in &YOiir of the dramatic writers who foUowed 
Lessingy Goethe, and Schiller. Gkrman genius has fiküed more 
remarkably in the drama than in any other department of litera- 
ture; and consequently, while some caterers for the theatrical 
taste have endeavoured to supply the want of a national drama 
by reviving the tragedies of Sophocles, others have fQled the stage 
with extravagant epectacles, that the eye at least may be amused, 
while the heart and the mind are neglected. The natural ten- 
dency of a theatrical taste seems to be toward extrayagance and 
fjälse excitement, and the efforts of raany writers who have at- 
tempted to blend moral and artistio excellence with dramatic inte> 
rest appear to have been wasted. Platek said truly of the Ger- 
man drama durii^ his time — ' Other theatres have declined, aftar 
enjoyin^ a season of respectability, bat onrs was a &uliire even in 
its beginning.' The national style of drama which Lessing had in- 
troduced, was degraded to commonplace in the writings of Ifflani> 
and KoTZEBUE. The name of Auqustus Kotzebue (1761-1819) 
might be passed oyer in silence by all who care for the hononr 
of German literatnre; bat the popalarity which his prodactiona 
once enjoyed demands some notice. He wrote 211 dramatic 
pieces, generally worthless both in a poetic and a moral sense ; 
and their temporary saccess can only be explained by the thea- 
trical tact of the author and the low condition of pablic taste, 
which demanded mere novelty and excitement, and was careless 
of all other qaalitiee. The dramas of Matthäus ton Colldc 
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(1779-1824) rofle abore the friYolities of Eotzeboe in pmpose, 
bot were deficient m actkm and interest. Heinsich Kleist 
(1777-1811), a militaiy officer, wlio died bj his own hand, wrote 
diamas wliich displaj considerable, bnt nndisciplined talent. 
Zachasias Webker introdnced a series of dramas, wfaich he called 
' tragedies of iaie ; ' and Howald, Müllner, and Grillpabzeh, 
wrote in a similar stjle ; bot ahnost the best thing that can be 
Said of these writers is, that for a time thej drore the pieces of 
Kotzebae from the stage. The dramatic works of Platen, Rau- 
pach, Oehlenschleger (a Dane), Immermann, Julius Mosen, 
and PRUTZ, are more respectable than the pieces just mentioned ; 
bot have ü^ed to maintain interest on the stage. In Grermanj, 
eren more distinctlj than in England doring the same period, a 
Separation has taken place between the theatre and all respect- 
able literatnre. New pieces of scenery have been considerä as 
of fiur more importance than poetical genius. FlaTwrights have 
fonnd that a displaj of tinsel will serve their pnrpose better than 
solid gold ; and the admiration with which nnmeaning operas and 
spectacles have been received, shows a State of public taste not 
essentialia snperior to that which prevailed even in the fifteenth 
oentmy. A recent writer, R. C. Prütz, in his * History of the 
German Theatre,* speaks with some hope of the good effect which 
an improred national drama mig^t exercise npon the people ; but 
he reasons in a circle, as he admits that populär taste must be 
refined before such a drama can be snpported. Nearly all that 
can be said either against or in &TOQr of dramatic entertainments 
nuLj be fomid in the clear and eloquent lecture delivered by the 
poet Schiller at Mannheim in 1784, and in the essay by Ignattus 
Wessenbero on the * Moral Influence of the Stage.* The lecture 
Is one of the best of SchiUer*s prose writings. Among the arga- 
ments which he employs in £Eiyour of theatrical representations 
we may notice the following, and leave the reader to weigh them 
against the one serious objection on which Wessenberg chiefly 
dwells. Schiller contends that ' the natural thirst for intellectual 
and mond ezcitement beyond all that is found in the ordinary 
circumstances of life must be supplied. If superior excitements 
and amusements are discouraged, the populär taste will find lower 
gratifications.' This Schiller uses as the lowest argument, and 
then proceeds to observe that a superior drama may powerfally, 
though indirectly, assist even the laws of a country in the Sup- 
port of morality. * Even if religious and moral sentiments were 
almost entirely deficient in the mmds of spectators, still, on the 
Impulse of seif-preservation, they must feel a wholesome dread of 
crime when the great poet bringe the murderess, Lady Macbeth, 
upon the stage, Walking in her perturbed sleep, and muttering, 
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*' All the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten this little hand I" 
These theatrical impressions (says Schiller) cannot be esteemed as 
adäquate Substitutes for good moral teaching ; but they are strong 
and durable upon the minds of the common people, and must 
have some moral value. I have heard more thim once populär 
Indignation expressed in such words as, ^'Why, the man is as 
wicked as Fraii Moor ! " * (a well-known character in the German 
drama). In the same style the lecturer proceeds to argue that 
'the exhibition of noble characters in the drama must excite 
sympathy, and prompt the spectators to Imitate good qualities.* 
' Could any lecture, or essay, on the hateful nature of ingratitude 
produce the effect of Lear's exclamation to his daughters — " I gave 
you all?" But there are many minor virtues, or vices, pleasing 
qualities, and foibles in human nature, which religion and law can- 
not condescend to notice ; yet they are worthy of Observation, and 
without Personality or malice, are placed before us in the most 
lively and entertaining manner in legitimate comedy. In this 
mirror we may see the defects and inconsistencies which are found 
in our own characters, and, without having to submit to personal 
«xposure or reproof, we may be secretly tliankfiil to the comio 
dramatist for giving us some wholesome hints, while he raises a 
laugh only at the expense of an imaginary character. If against 
these observations it is argued that reality and practical life con- 
tradict them; that spectators with callous minds can witness 
representations of the best moral dramas, and still feel no whole- 
some influence; that, in fact^ the ^^Harpagon" of Moli^re has 
not yet made all extortioners ashamed of their practices ; that 
the suicide of " Beverley " has not proved an effectual waming to 
all gamblers ; or that the tragical end of ^' Karl Moor " has not 
frightened away all robbers, and made all our highways and 
houses safe — still, admitting the force of these objections, I would 
say that the drama must not be condemned for having failed, as 
all other institutions have hitherto failed, to produce any such 
complete reformations in society.' Thus Schiller reasoned on this 
question ; and the remaioing points in his lecture may be viewed 
as all depending on the supposition that a legitimate and moral 
drama can be maintained. On the opposite side the argument of 
Wessenberg may be given : — * The drama,' says this author, * how- 
€ver noble in its character, must not give its lessons in a direct, 
didactic style, but must place before us, in fair contrasts, the lights 
and the shadows of human nature, and must make us acquainted 
with the good, the wise, the virtuous, and also with the base, the 
foolish, and the unworthy. And characters must be naturaUy 
drawn. Even the goodness which accompanies evil must claim 
our notice. The moral or the general purport of a drama cannot 

M 
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appear in eveiy part This wonld spoü the drama as a work of 
art. It must rather resnlt from a £ur yiew of the whole. Here 
is the formidable difficnlty. Can we hope, even if a drama is in 
itself good, that all the spectators will take a £ur idew of the 
whole ? May it not be good for some, and evil for others ? One 
book 18 not addressed to all classes, ages, or characters ; bnt the 
theatre is open to the whole public, invites the attention of all, 
and mnst conciliate the taste of the majority. K a rogae is intro- 
dnced on the stage, he mnst be made interesting to the spectators ; 
bis good-hnmour and bis clevemess, bis temporary snccesses, mnst 
be fisurly exhibited. This will not lead a cnltivated and discrimi- 
oating mind into error ; bnt in the andience yon may find many 
yonng and nntrained minds who will admire the hero, and almost 
folget that he is a rogne. His clevemess and snccess may cap- 
tiyate their attention ; their sympathies are enlisted on his side, 
and they may feel, not satisfaction, bnt regret when they see the 
faünre of bis cnnning plot. I see no way of avoiding this evil ; 
for if yon wonld make the drama a school for populär Instruction^ 
yon mnst injure its character as a work of art. A piece which 
presented its lessons in a direct style, without fair and füll expo- 
«itions of character, might be well-meaning, but must forfeit all 
dramatic yalue.' 



NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

The numerous prose-fictions of the Germans may be conve- 
niently arranged in four classes. The first will comprehend 
historical romances. Few productions in this department will 
bear a comparison with the writings of Scott. In the second 
dass, containing novels which profess to describe characters and 
scenes in real life, German fiction is comparatively poor. A third 
dass may comprise all the fictions marked by particular tendencies 
respecting art, literature, or society. Writings in this style have 
been received with more f&your in Germany than in England. 
Ck)ETHE's * Wilhelm Meister,' and Wagnee's novels, may be men- 
tioned as specimens. In the fourth class, including imaginative 
and poetical tales, German literature is especially rieh. To this 
department of fiction, in which the imagination is allowed to 
irander fax beyond the bounds of real life and probability, the 
Germans apply distinctively the term * poetical.' The extreme 
xneaning attadhed to this term may be explained by a short 
qnotation firom a literary critic, Güstavüs Schwab, who ^es 
Äe foUowing estimate of Sir Walter Scott's fictions : — * In England, 
these novels and romances are still generally read and admired 
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as dassical productions ; while in our country, where they were 
once yery fashionable, they are now perhaps too mach neglected. 
Their style is genexsUj jproaatc in the extreme, though sometimes 
it approaches yery near to poetry.^ An English reader will natu- 
rally ask * What can be the meaning of the word " poetry " in this 
passage?' and will be surprised to find that, while he regards 
such romances as * Waverley ' and * Ivanhoe ' as sufficiently * poe- 
tical,' the German critic reftises to apply this term to Scott, and 
reserves it for such writers as Jean Paul Richtek, Tieck, 
FouQUE, and Arnim. 

All the imaginative and mystical fictions of these and other 
authors must not be confused together. There is an important 
distinction between such tales as convey some substantial moral 
tnith and interest nnder an array of visionary adventures, and 
others which are merely fantastic, and almost destitute of meaning. 
The tales of Fouqu^ belong to the former subdivision, while many 
of the stories of Hoffiooann belong to the latter, and would not 
demand notice here if they had not enjoyed a considerable popu- 
larity in Grermany. The different effects produced on the minds 
of readers by these two varieties of imaginative fiction will clearly 
distinguish one from the other. In the former style, the Imagi- 
nation is for a time occupied with visionary Images and charac- 
ters ; but at the conclusion of the story, its moral meaning leaves 
a satisfactory Impression, and aU the fantastic incidents which 
have served to excite attention are forgotten : they melt away 
in the light of moral truth, as the uncertain Images of night are 
lost in the moming. Thus something may be said in favour of 
visionary and symbolical fictions, or at least they may be distin- 
guished firom merely fantastic stories. 

Goethe's novel of * Wilhelm Meister's Apprenticeship ' (1795) 
may be classed with fictions intended to convey certain views of 
life. But though it contains the results of experience and reflec- 
tion, it cannot be esteemed as a perfect work of its kind, for the 
object of the writer remains in a mist, even at the end of the story. 
Wilhelm is an imaginative youth, who meets the circumstances 
of real life with ideal expectations. Some of the disappointments 
which he encounters are narrated graphically, and with a pecu- 
liar quiet humour, especially where he joins a band of theatrical 
adventurers, and finds a painfal contrast between his notions of 
dramatio dignity and the actual miseries of a wandering actor. 
Whatever the latent meaning of this singular novel may be, its 
scenes and adventures are often marked with such traits, that 
it cannot be generally recommended. The sequel, entitled 
* Wilhehn Meister's Tears of Travel ' (1821), conveys, or rather 
conceals, its doctrines in a mystical style. Another novel b; 
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Goethe bears a title, 'Wahlverwandtschaften'* (1809), which 
cannot be clearly translated. It has many beauties as a work of 
art, but has been severely censured by some critics, on account of 
its supposed Unmoral tendency ; while others have regarded it as 
a fisiir representation of the consequences of unhappy matrimony. 
The following passage is extracted from * Wilhelm Meister ': — 

POETRY AND REAL LIFE. 

*Our young poet had preserved all his productions up to this 
time, when a great change suddenly passed over his views of life. 
His poems lay neatly bound together. in a box ; for he had intended 
to take them with him when he started to try his fortunes in tho 
great world. But now he unlocked the box with another purpose. 
He glanced over the poetry of his youth, like a person who reads 
in his own letters his. sentiments recorded in past years, and is 
surprised to find himself an altered character. He threw the first 
packet of poems into the fire. At this moment his old friend Werner 
stepped into the room, and was surprised to see the conflagration 
of papers. ** What can you be doing?" said he. **I will show you," 
Said Wilhelm, ** that I am in eamest when I talk of renouncing a 
profession in which I despair of attaining excellence." So saying, 
he threw the second packet of poems into the flames, and would not 
allow Werner to save it from destruction. ** Beally, I can see no 
reason in this conduct,'* said the old book-keeper ; ^ we don't act so 
in business. Supposing your poems are not first-rate, yet why should 
they be tumed into smokel Every article has a certain value." 
**Your rules of business, Werner, will not pass in poetry," said 
Wilhelm : " here no mediocrity, no feeble Imitation must be tole- 
rated. You have seen, afber a rope-danccr has performed in a town, 
all the boys making caricatures of his clever tricks on tho tops of 
gates and railings. And when a musical artist has delighted the 
public with his fine execution on some Instrument, many persons 
become amateurs on this instrument. So it is in the highest art. 
One true poet excites many youthful Imitators to fruitless com- 
petition. It is well when they learn in early life the folly of such 
attempts.*' ** Still, I cannot understand your reasoning^" said Werner : 
* why must you run from one extreme to another ? Why bum these 
poems, which, if, as you say, they are not first-rate, yet have cost 
you some study? I say nothing should be wasted. Why may you 
not devote yourself to business, and still write a few verses now and 
then, as a pretty amusement for an idle hourS" " Poetry must not 
be treated in such a style," said Wilhelm indignantly; "it demands 
the devotion of a life. The genius who has a world of wealth in 
his own bosom, must live in the enjoyment of his intellectual trea- 
sures, and must not be disturbed by the cares and trifles of this 
commonplace world I " (Here Wilhelm broke into a rhapsody on 
poetry, to which old Werner listened with blank astonishment.) 

'I' Thia Compound word means strictly, Electivt Aßnüietj or freely, Conffenialitjf. 
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" "Would you," he continued, ** expect the poet to stoop down to your 
low cares? — a spirit bom to soar over the earth like an eagle, and 
only to alight on its loftiest places ! Would you take him, and yoke 
hun, as you would an ox, to a plought " 

* The common scnse of Werner was for a moment astounded by 
this burst of eloquence ; but he recovered hunself, and replied, ** Well, 
weil, it would be all very good if men were indeed like the birds, as 
you say, and could live happily without spinning and weaving, or if 
they could fly away from cold weather and scarcity of provisions at 
the approach of winter. But unfortunately this is not the case." 

*Ah!" Said Wilhelm (now brought down to the earth again), 
* there was a time when poets were honoured, and made free from 
earthly cares; and, being wealthy in themselves, they did not re- 
quire much external help. But they were received as honoured 
guests in the courts of Idngs. Men listened to their lays as we 
Usten to the song of the nightingale. The conqueror revered the 
poet as the maker of an immortal renown ; and even the rieh man 
enjoyed his treasures and productions of art in the highest degree 
when they were celebrated in the lays of the poet." ' 

It may be observed here that Goethe favoured a suggestive 
and symbolical style in fiction^ and chose rather to imply than 
to express clearly his didactic purport. He thought that all good 
and effective Impulses must spring up in a man's own bosom, and 
cannot be forced upon him by any coercive doctrine; and that 
the duty of a writer must be to suggest, to animate and encourage, 
rather than to teach in a direct style. In accordance with this 
view, many doctrines are implied in * Wilhelm Meister.' For 
instance, Goethe maintained that characters are displayed in daily 
habits rather than in extraordinary actions. He draws a portrait 
of an idle and vain woman, and speaks indignantly of her neglect 
of neatness and domestic economy, while he passes over her more 
notorious bad conduct with few words, as he considers that it was 
all implied in the description given of her general disorderly habits. 

The imitators of Wieland's prose-fictions may be passed over 
without particular notices here, as they followed chiefly the objec- 
tionable tendencies of his writings, while they often neglected the 
good taste and elegance of his style. Feiedrich Müller (1750- 
1825) wrote several short stories in a pastoral and sentimental 
tone, and marked by some pleasant descriptions. 

Jean Paul Eichter (1763-1825) endeavoured to unite the 
English humour of Sterne with German sentiment. His principal 
fictions, *Hesperus' (1795), «Quintus Fixlein' (1796), * Titan' 
(1803), *Levana; on Education' (1807), and * Fibel' (1812), are 
characterised by a profuse expenditure of unchastened Imagination 
and fancy, and a stränge mixture of humour and pathos, not with- 
out afiectation. His style is difiuse and eccentric. All fancies 
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Übat glanced across the receptive mind of this writer were ho- 
nonred with a place in his pages, apparently with little care aboat 
their real value. Consequently, there is a show of rieh imagery 
in his writings ; bnt it is in a great measure the gaudiness of an 
nnweeded flower-garden. His works are so destitute of artistic 
form and beauty, and so fall of repetitions of ideas, that a small 
collection of remarkable passages wonld be as yalnable as the 
whole series. As books are mnltiplied rapidly, while leisure be- 
comes scanty in these modern days, the interest of literature seems 
to require that severe criticism should be exercised npon authors 
who Cover an immense space of paper with diöhse, tantological 
irriting. Jean Panl was an arch-offender of this class. He ex- 
panded to sixty-five volmnes the few ideas which an artistic 
writer coiild have developed in two or three stories. His hü- 
morous pictnres of qoiet domestic life are his most successfhl 
prodnctions, and in this style he might perhaps have become a 
classic author, if he could have wisely limited his ambition. Bnt 
he filled his pages with the resnlts of multi^Eirions reading, so that 
sometimes, to imderstand one of his stories, simple enongh in its 
oatlines, the reader must have some acquaintance with geology, 
chemistry, astronomy, and other sciences. If an author would 
CoUect some hmidreds of similes and allusions from works of 
science, cid histories, and newspapers, then throw them together, 
and shake them well in a bag, and lastly, write a story to employ 
tiiem all as they came to band, he would make some approach to 
the style of Jean Patd, who actnally prepared his works on a plan 
not unlike that jnst suggested. These serions &nlts, and others, 
have been overlooked by many readers, who admire the benevo- 
lent character of Richter, as it is displayed in his fictions.* The 
censure of this author's style by no means implies a disposition 
io undervaliie the beautifol thonghts and sentiments which are 
scattered throngh his writings; but these beanties make us r^ret 
that they have not been displayed in clear langnage. The follow- 
xDg is a Condensed version of one of Jean Paol's shorter tales : — 

THE MORNING AND THE EVENING OF LIFE. 

' Soggeit to UM lome great thought to reüreah my mind.' Hbbdbk (on hit 

deatM>ed) to his son. 

^ Gottreich Hartmann lived with his father, an aged clergyman, 
in the little village of Heim. Happy were the cid man's dedining 

* Ab Richter has enjqyed great celebrity In England as well as in Germany, the 
above criticism on his style may he regarded by some readers as hold and seTere. 
But, while it is independent, it accords with the Judgments of the well-known lite- 
rary historians, Gerrinus and Yilnuur. The latt^ says : * A reader who has enijoyod 
the proee-style of classical antiquity, or such prose as was writt»:i by Luther, or 
Lessing, or Goethe, or Schiller, must soon tum away with impatience from a style 
Uke that of Jean PauL* 
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years ; for, as his strength failed, his son stepped into bis place, and 
fiilfUled bis duties ; and truly edifying were the homilies of the young 
preacher to the fSeither's heart. ... If it is painfiil to differ in opinion 
from one whom we love, to tum away the head firom one to whom. 
the heart is always inclined, it is doubly sweet at once to love and 
believe in accordance with one in whom we find our own better seif 
sostained and perpetuated with youtbful energy. Thus lifo is liko 
a fair starry night^ when no star sets nntil another bas arisen. 
Oottreich bad a paradise about him, in which he beld the post of 
gardener for his father, enjoying all its fruits, while he laboured 
chiefly for the gratification of the old man. Every Sunday broaght 
a new delight in a new homily prepared to gladden the fatber's 
heart. . . . The moistened eye of the old clergyman, his bands folded 
now and theu in silent thanksgiving during the sermon, made for tho 
young preacher an Ascension festiyal out of every Sunday. Those 
who imagine that the preparation and delivery of a course of homi- 
lies thnmghout a year must be a dry task, läiould have beard this 
£a.ther and his son conyersing on the last, or Consulting on the next, 
discourse for the little congregation at Heim. A new member was 
added to this congregation. Justa, a young maiden of considerable 
wealth, and an orphan, left her residence in a neighbouring town to 
£nd rural happiness in the little village wbere Gottreich Uved with 
Ins father. Two may be happy together, but tbree may be still 
happier ; for two may talk on the merits of the third, and so the 
hiurmonic triad of friendship will allow several pleasing variations. 
This reqnired third person was found in Justa; for, after she bad 
heard four or five of the young preacher's homilies, she consented 
to listen also, very patienüy, to bis addresses, and resolved to with- 
hold her band only until the disturbances of the country (for it waa 
then the time of our war with the French) should subside into 
peace. ... In the iresh delight of this May moming of bis life, 
Gottreich could not avoid thinking that his moming star must some 
day shine as his evening star. He said to bimself^*' My prospects 
are clear and joyous now — ^the happiness of lifo, the beauty of the 
universe, the glory of the Creator, the constellations of etemal 
truths — I see and feel them all clearly and warmly. But it may be 
otherwise with me in the latest bours of my life ; for approaching 
death sometimes holds an inverted telescope before the eye, and 
then nothing is seen but a drear, void space, extending between na 
and all whom we love. But should this mere optical deception be 
taken as the truth ? No ; this is the truth which I see and feel now^ 
in the youth and vigour of my life. Let me remember it well, that 
the light of my moming may appear again in my evening sky.'' 
With this Intention he opened a diary, and wrote down his best 
sentiments under this title — ** Recollections of the Fairest Hours 

Preserved to cheer the Latest Hours of Life." From 

these happy occupations Gottreich was called away by the de* 
mands of bis country during the warfare of liberation. He left 
his father under the care of Justa^ and took a place in a regiment of 
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Tolimteers. He closed his campaign afler some active Service, bat, 
somewhat to his disappointment, without a wound. And now, as 
peace again brooded over the rescued country, the young soldier 
travelled homeward through towns and villages füll of festivity, but 
knowing that none were happier than himself. As he approached 
his native place, the little church tower of Heim seemed to grow up 
out of the earth, and as he went down into the Valley, the lowly par- 
sonage again met his eye, while all its Windows were shining in 
evening radiance. But when he entered the house,he was surprised 
to find the lower rooms empty. A slight noise called his attention 
to his father*s Chamber. He entered it, and found Justa beside the 
bed of the old clergyman, who sat propped up by pillows, while his 
pale wasted face gleamed strangely in the rosy light of evening. 
Justa related, in few words, how the fatherhad overwrought him- 
self in attention to his duties, and had remained now for some days 
half-sunk in lethargy, taking no interest in all that had once been dear 
to him. As she spoke, the old man heard not, but sat gazing on the 
setting sun, surrounded with crimson and golden clouds. After a 
little time the sky was overcast, a dead calm lasted for a few mi- 
nutes, and then a heavy shower feil, accompanied with lightning. 
This disturbance of the elements seemed to waken the dying father 
from his Stupor. •*See!" said he, pointing to the sky ; **see the 
glorious works of God I And now, my son, teil me, for my comfort, 
something of the goodness of the Almighty One, as you told us in 
your sermons in the spring." Qottreich wept, as he thought that the 
little manual which he had written for his own consolation must first 
be read at his father's deathbed. He drew out his little book of 
** BecoUections," and read a passage with a faltering voice, while the 
old man folded his hands in silent prayer. ^ Have you not known 
and feit," said Gottreich, ** the presence of that Being whose infini- 
tnde is not only displayed in po^er and wisdom, but also in love ! 
Bemember now the sweet hours of childhood, when the clear blue 
sky of day, and the dark blue sky of night, opened upon you, like 
the eyes of your preserving Angel. Think how a thousand reflec- 
tions of the Etemal Goodness have played around you, from heart 
to heart, from eye to eye of mankind, as one light i^nes from sun 
to sun, and from world to world, throughout the universe." .... 
Gottreich read other passages from his manual, and administered 
Christian consolation to his father. The old man drank in the 
words of his son, and seemed to be refreshed with the recollections 
of his own lifo, as he whispered now and then, with failing breath, 
**Ail is good ! — all is good !" At last the brightness of all these 
views of lifo was lost, not in the darkness of death, but in the supe- 
rior light of another Ufe. 

*^ He is gone," said Gottreich. . . . ** The sun has set and risen at 
once, and he knows now that the same light makes glorious both the 
moming and the evening." ' 

As Jean Paul has been celebrated for the humour as well as the 
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patlios of bis writings, two sliort humorous sketches may be 
appended: — 

SNUFFINO THE CANDLE. 

* The evil genius who delights to raise matrimonial disputes ont 
of mere trifles, had thrown into the way of our hero, Siebenkäs, a 
classical anecdote about the wife of Pliny the Tounger, who held 
the lamp over her husband's table while he was engaged in writing. 
Siebenkäs admired this example, and as he had no lamp, he sug^ 
gested to bis wife that she might imitate the noble Roman lady in 
some himible degree, by pnnctually snuffing the candle. 

** With pleasure ! ** said Lenette, taking up the snuffers, and 
immediately conunencing her task. 

^ For about a quarter of an hour the plan succeeded admirably, 
and Siebenkäs wrote without being disturbed by one thought of the 
candle; but*as no two individuals can exactly coincide in their 
opinions with regard to the amount of snuffing which a candle re- 
quires, the calculations of Lenette and her husband were soon at 
variance. This produced some impatience on bis part, which was at 
jfirst slightly manifested now and then by a tum of bis chin toward 
the candle ; then it was expressed by a gentle exclamation, <* The 
light !" and at last it produced a whole sentence — ** Lenette, do b& 
so kind as to amputate that stupid, black snufiP !". . . . 

' The wife obeyed, and again attended punctually to her duty for 
some time ; but just before supper a crisis arrived. Lenette had 
been too much engaged with her needlework, and had allowed th& 
snuff to rise almost above the flame. A dark shadow feil over the 
paper on which Siebenkäs was writing. He raised bis head, gazed 
solemnly on the black nuisance, and said, with studied mildness, ** I 
suppose, for anything you will do, the wick may grow up to the ceil- 
ing. Now I wUl perform this duty while you spread the supper, and 
then I shall take the opportunity of expressing my thoughts on thi» 
subject in a reasonable style." 

** Very well," said Lenette. 

•* I had expected," said he, ** to make good progress in my work 
this evening, as I did not suppose you would fall in doing for me 
such a Service as the noble lady of Pliny gladly performed for that 
author. However, I will now explain to you psychologically the 
nature of the case, so that you may see it is no trifle. Tou must 
nnderstand that, while I am waiting for you to perform your duty, 
the flow of my thoughts is snspended. For this mental act of wait- 
ing must bo a thought (you surely see that ?), and this thought can- 
not have a place in my mind even for a moment without discom> 
posing better thoughts. So you see my best ideas are sacrificed 
while you compel me to meditate on such a miserable subject aa 
the snuiF of a candle !" 

* Lenette attended to this metaphysical lecture very patiently, and 

promised to do better another time This promise was duly re- 

membered the next evening ; for now she would hardly keep he» 
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fingen from the snufifers for five minutes. As Siebenk'as expressed 
his thanks for her attentiveness by frequent nods, she imagined that 
43he could not be too active, and was thus led into an extreme. Her 
husband observed this, and said, ^ Try to preserve a just medium." 
But again Lenette was too hasty. ^ Beally/' exclaimed Siebenkäs, 
-^ was there any need of snufiing then T Lenette now tried to find 
* the just medium," but was too late. " Now, now !" said the author. 
~^ Tes, yes P she responded, immediately performing the required 
amputation. At length Siebenkäs became deeply engaged in his 
writing; and Lenette, being left without a prompter, thought so 
much of her needlework, that the forgotten wick rose again in dis- 
mal blackness as a witness against her. Siebenkäs fixed a despair- 
ing look upon it ; then threw down his pen, and exclaimed, ^ This 
is a miserable life for a poor author ! I have not in all the world a 
friend who will even snuff a candle for me !" So saying, he hastily 
i0iiiiffed it out. 

*Id. the interval of darkness which followed, he walked to and fro, 
and expressed some un&vourable views of feminine characteristics. 
''' Women," said he, ** have no just bgdbq of moderation ; but will 
«Iways do either too much or too little !" As this abstract theory 
provoked no answer, he proceeded to fi^ply his remarks, and com- 
plained that his wife had alwa3rs been unwilling to perform for him 
«Yen the most trifling Services. Even this extorted no reply. 

<* Indeed," he exclaimed, rising to a declamatory tone, ^ when 
have I required any save the slightest Services ? And when have 
«ven these been paid to me 1 Now I demand an answer. Speakl " 

'Lenette said nothing ; but lighted the candle, and placed it on the 
table, while Siebenkäs saw tears in her eyes for the first time since 
their marriage. At the same moment he saw something more — ^his 
own besetting sin of impatience ; and without delay, he expelled the 
offending Adam of beul temper from his bosom. Lenette received 
his confession with a reconciling smile. So light and peace were at 
once restored.' 

THE LOTTERY TICKET; NO 19,983. 

'Nobody could pnrchase a trifle with more indifference than I 
manifested when I paid to the lottery agent here in Bayreuth (Herr 
'Gnnzenhänser) the sum of twelve Bhenish florins, and received, as 
an acknowledgment of my cash, the ticket marked No. 19,983. To 
teil the truth, I feit like one who has foolishly thrown away a few 
-florins, rather than like a man enjoying a prospect of enormous 
wealth. And yet, it is true, I may be sucoessfül; and if No. 19,983 
prove the winning card in this game, what a destiny will be mine ! 
According to the proclamation made under royal authority at 
Hunich, I shall possess, in the first place, *^ all those most desirable 
estates named respectively Welchem and Lizelberg, in the district 
of Hausruckviertel, charmingly and beautifully situated between 
Salzbui^ and Linz ; estates which, even in the year 1750, were valued 
at 231,900 Khenish florins; item, Uie saw-miU in excellent repair. 
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and the compleie brewery situated at Lizelberg (these two buildings 
have been valued at 90,000 florins) ; iteTn, 50,000 guilders, which haye 
been accumulating such an interest as will at least suffice to clear 
the estates from aU mortgages." Such is the gold mine of which I 
shall be the possessor if my ticket (one out of 36,000) prove fortu- 
nate, of which I am strongly disposed to hope. . . . Tet with this pro- 
fipect before me, I remained calm and patient untü the last day in 
Ust year, which had been fixed upon as the drawing-day ; and again 
I waited patiently untü the 18th of February, when the authorities 
of Munich determined that the drawing shall certainly take place on 
the lajst day in the conung June. So now I can put my finger on the 
spot in my almanac marking the day when, like an aloe suddenly 
bursting into bloom afber forty years without flowers, I shall expand 
my golden blossoms, and flourish as the German Croesus of our 
times. While meditating thus, I did not dream for a moment of any 
formidable danger attending my golden expectations,until I received 
a letter from my old friend the poor schoolmaster, Seemaus, who had 
also bonght a lottery ticket, and had become quite hypochondriacal 
with anxiety and suspenso. A rector of a school in one of our small 
market-towns is a likely subject for hypochondriasis and the temp- 
tation of a lottery ticket. The whole interest which poor Seemaus 
has hitherto had in the money-market consists in a few petty debts, 
of which various memoranda are now and then presented to him 
by chandlers and other small shopkeepers. The respectability of 
being responsible for heavy debts has never been the lot of my 
friend, owing to a difficulty in finding creditors. In short, his cir- 
oumstances have been exactly suitable (as govemment seems to 
think) to his scholastic profession. When Moses was preparing to 
become the teacher and the lawgiver of the Jewish people, he fasted 
forty days upon a mountain; and from this sublime example our 
legislature seems to have deduced the conclusion, that the man who 
would be the guido and teacher of the rising generation, must prove 
his capabilities by his endurance of fasting. A starving schoolmaster 
is consequently one of the features of our civilisation, and my friend 
Seemaus is a perfectly normal specimen of his class. Under the 
excitement of a lottery ticket his frail nerves are quivering, and in 
a letter which he has sent to me, he expresses an apprehension thafe 
if he finds himself, on the 30th of June, owner of '^ the princely 
estates of Walchem and Lizelberg, peopled by 1000 families ; itemf 
the new and spacious mansion, with the brewery, and the 700 acres 
of forest, with shooting and fishing " — he shall die for joy ! His 
letter contains the following paragraph : — 

** In my excited condition, I have been so injudicions as to 

read several chapters of a translation of * Tissot on Nervous Dis- 
Orders,' in which I have found several accounts of persons who have 
died under the influence of sudden joy. For instance, we read of a 
pope dying in his delight on hearing of a victory gained by his friendSy 
and of a hound whidh died in the joy with wMch it hailed its master 
after a long absence. Weber (another author) teils a story of a man 
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"whose nerves were so much affected by a sndden shower of good 
fortune, that he became paralytic, and was afflicted with stammering. 
The *Nuremberg Correspondent ' has lately given an account o£ 
two great bankers who both died suddenly in one day, one in joy on 
receiving a large profit, and the other in sorrow for a heavy loss. I 
have also read of a poor relation of Leibnitz, who heard with calm- 
ness the news of a rieh legaey bequeathed to her ; but when the real 
property — the costly linen and valuable silver plate — were spread out 
before her eyes,she gazed upon them for a moment in silent ecstasy^ 
and immediately expired ! What, then, must I expect to feel when 
I look upon the princely estates of Walchem and Lizelberg, &c. 
&c. &c. and realise the fact that they are miner^ 

*To calm the fears of my worthy friend Seemaus, I addressed to 
him the following letter : — 

" My Deab Seemaüs — I assure you I can fuUy sympathise with 
your excited feelings ; for I am now in circumstances exactly like- 
your own. I have taken No. 19,983, and am now looking forward to 
the day of doom, June 30, which happens to be my name-day — St 
Paul's festival. Many others around me here are hoping and fearing 
to evaporate in joy on that day, and such is the beuevolent feeling 
prevailing here just now, that every one is perfectly willing to become 
a martyr for the benefit of his fellow ticket-holders — ^willing, among- 
36,000 men, to be the one man doomed to die ! . . . . However, as you 
wish to cherish your hope of gaining Walchem, Lizelberg, the ex> 
cellent saw-mill, and the complete brewery, &c. &c. without giving 
up (beside your twelve florins) all hope of life, I will give you some 
means of calming your fears. AUow me to recommend to you an 
umbrella to defend your head against the sudden thunder-shower of 
gold ; or (if you like this figure better) a parasol to guard you from 
the coup de aoleil of good fortune. It appears to me that the real 
danger to be apprehended when we step suddenly into the possession 
of such enormous wealth, is, that our minds will be unprepared to 
cope with our extemal circumstances. We shall be utterly bewil- 
dered. A thousand schemes and suggestions of expenditure and 
enjoyment will at once present themselves. While our nerves are 
tinghng with delight^ and our veins are throbbing, the brain will be 
oppressed and confused by ideas too vast, too new, and too numerous 
to be comprehended, and even the fatal explosion which you appre- 
hend may take place. To prevent such a calamity, we must now 
caknly prepare ourselves for the great crisis. We must familiarise 
our imagination with the contemplation of enormous wealth. During 
the few weeks which must elapse before the decisive drawing, you 
will do well to Imitate the plan which I have now completed for my 
own use. In the first place, I have made myself perfectly familiär 
with the supposition that I am now *■ Baron of Walchem and Lizel- 
berg.' I have covered half a quire of paper with an inventory of 
my property, a valuation of the rental, and plans of expenditure. I 
know ezacäy what I shall do with the 700 acres of forest^ the game. 
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the fisheries, and the 1000 families of tenants. I have even made 
accurate Charts of the travels I shall enjoy during my first year in 
possession. Having done all this, the property no longer overcomes 
my power of comprehension : I have a definite notion of it, great es 
it is — I can see how it may be expended ; in short, I have mastered 
the subject, and now I can calmly wait until I see my prize an- 
nounced in the ' Munich Times,' when I shall receive my deeds from 
the agents with an unfaltering hand, like one long accustomed to 
wealth. If you could visit me now, you would find among my 
papers some very elegant plans and elevations of houses (for afber 
all that has been said in favour of the new mansion, I shall bnild 
another to suit my own taste); item, an extensive catalogue for a new 
library ; üem, a plan for the benefit of the tenants ; besides sundries, 
such as memoranda, 'to buy a Silvermann's pianoforte/ 'a good 
hunter,' &c. &c. Tou will not be surprised to leam that I intend to 
•continue my authorshipf but it will be in future conducted in a 
princely style, as I shall maintain two clcrks, as quotation-makers 
and copyists, and another official to correct the press. But my great 
care has been to prepare a Constitution and code of laws for my 1000 
families of subjects. . . . Allow me to remind you (as you are also in 
danger of becoming a ruler rather suddenly) that you should in- 
stantly be preparing to give a Constitution or some little magna 
Charta to your subjects; for all rulers must be bound in some 
measure before they can be trusted and obeyed with safety. . . . Thus 
the old Egyptians wisely tied together the fore-claws of the croco- 
-dile, in order that they might worship him without danger of being 
■devoured by the idol. 

^ Prepare yourself according to my plan, dear Seemaus ; and 
thcn you need not fear that the great gold mine of June 30 will fall 
in and crush you as you begin to work it. At least let us enjoy for a 
few days the dream of hope for which we have paid twelve florins : 
let US not spoil it with fears and anxieties. This hope is like butter 
on a dog's nose, which makes him eat dry bread with a relish. With 
their noses anointed with this butter, all our fellow ticket-holders 
are now eating their bread (black, brown, or white, eamed by toil, 
or tears, or servility) with an extra relish. This, for the present 
time, is a positive enjoyment^ and if we are wise, we shall not disturb 
it. So, hoping that you will possess it until the 30th of June, I am, 
yours truly, Jean Paul Fr. Richter." ' 

To the above notice of Richter we may add the following re- 
marks on his character as an author by Dr Vilmar : — * Richter was 
the favourite author among sentimental readers at the close of the 
last and the b^inning of the present Century. He may be dis- 
tinguished from the buinorous writers of an earlier period by the 
sentimental tone which prevails through all his writings, and is 
found even in his latest production, " Seiina." In this we ob- 
ser\'e that, as in the case of all other eccentric humorists, there 
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is no regulär development of poetic genius to be traced through 
bis career: a humorist, indeed, can have no such development; 
for if he could once attam a true cleamess of style, or artistic per- 
fection in writing fiction, he would cease to be a humorist. . . The 
characteristics of all Richter's works may be summed up in the 
Word " youthfulness." He was the favourite romancist for youth, 
appealing chiefly to young minds füll of happy dreams, mysterious 
doubts, imaginative delights, and great vague thoughts strangely 
mingled with the sportiveness of boyhood; and readers who have 
stood still in intellect, and have retained the taste they had in 
their minority, may still find delight in Jean Paulis pages; while 
others who have advanced to a manly taste can no longer relisb 
their former favourite.' 

Therese Huber (1764-1829) was the authoress of several 
populär and pleasing fictions, which appeared under the name of 
her husband. * The Family Seidorf' (1795) and * The Judgment 
of the World' (1805) show considerable knowledge of characters. 
Friedrich Jacobs (1764) is better known as a philologist than 
as a novelist ; but has stooped &om his classical studies to write 
many short tales for young people, in an elegant style and with 
nnexceptionable tendencies. George Reinbece (1766) afibrds a 
similar instance of a literary historian and critic who has written 
several tales, in good taste, and in Opposition to the frivolity which 
has unfortunately prevailed lately in both German and English 
works of fiction. ' This frivolity,' he says truly in one of his pre- 
feces, * is never an attribute of poetic genius, but is rather a miser- 
able expedient of inferior minds, seeking for popularity.' 

Ernst Wagner (1768-1812) wrote several romantic narratives, 
such as * The Travelling Painter' (1806), and * Willibald' (1806), 
which are partly imitations of Goethe's style in * Wilhelm Meister.' 
The historical romances of Benedicte Naubert, * Thekla' (1788), 
and * Hermann von Unna ' (1788), are mentioned by Sir Walter 
Scott as Bources from which he had derived some suggestions. 
The unpretending authoress, who published them anonymously, 
had the pleasure of receiving her own works as a present from her 
husband, who was unacquainted with their origin. 

AuGüSTUS Lafontaine was the writer of numerous sentimental 
novels, once very populär, especially his * Domestic Narratives ' 
(1803-1804). Caroline Pichler was another novelist of very 
fruitful invention, whose tales of * Leonore,' * Olivier,' * The 
ßwedes in Prague,' and many others (1812-1820), were accounted 
among the best fictions of her times. 

Frbsdrich Hölderlin (1770) wrote * Hyperion ; or the Hermit 
in Greece' (1797), as a vehicle for his imaginative views of human 
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life. It displays an enthnsiastic admiration of the life, poetry, and 
even the religion of ancient Athens. 

Heinrich Zschokke (1771-1847) was remarkable as a man and 
an author. His literary activity extended over more than half a 
Century, and his tales and miscellaneous writings, chiefly of a 
utilitarian character, enjoyed considerable popularity. His studies 
were generally directed towards human improvement, as we find 
in his * Goldmakers' Village,' where he describes the progress of 
industry and civilisation among a degraded population.^ 

Ludwig Tieck (1773) has resembled Zschokke in the length of 
his literary career, but in no other respect. Between * William 
Lovell' (1795) and * Vittoria Accorombona' (1839) a great number 
of novels and tales of various styles, fantastic, visiwiary, humo- 
jTous, and satirical, have been produced by this author, though he 
has been an invalid during the greater part of the time. Hi& 
writings form a library of romance, more likely to excite and con- 
fuse than to clear and refine the mind of a young reader. The 
Short tales collected under the title of * Phantasus' (1812) present 
the most favourable and populär specimens of Tieck's imaginative 
style. His narratives are often interspersed with refiections on art 
and literature. The following passage contains some just remarks 
on a life devoted to sensuous music and imaginative pleasures ; but 
it should be premised that these censures are only applicable to 
poetry and the fine arts, when cultivated merely as selfish luxuries. 
The truly great artist, who knows how to unite his creations with 
human interests, and the literary man inspired with noble purposes^ 
are not to be ranked among idle dreamers, but rather with the 
greatest benefactors of society. But unhappily there is a class 
of frivolous amateurs in art and literature to whom the following 
remarks may be fiurly applied : — 

THE SEDÜCTIONS OF ART. 

* Surely it is a noble endeavour in man to create a work of arfc, 
transcending all the low and common Utilities of life — a work inde- 
pendent, complete in itself, subservient to no utilitarian purpose — 
a beautifol objecfc shining in its own splendour. The instinet to pro- 
duce such a work seems to point more directly to a higher world 

than any other impulse of our nature And yet this beautiful 

art is a seductive and forbidden fruit ; and he who has once been 
intoxicated with its sweetness, may be regarded as a lost man in 
practical life. He becomes more and more absorbed in his own 
internal pleasures, and at length finds that he has no heart to feel» 
no hand to labour for his fellow-men. Is not such a devotion to art 

* An abridged tnmslation of « The Gtoldxnakers' Vfllage * may be foimd in * Cham- 
iMrs'sMiMeUanyof UsefulaadEatertainingTracts.' (No.34.) 
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a supersütiou ? We take one of the works of man, the mere product 
of self-pleasing imagination, and in our admiration of this object, we 
folget the whole to which it ought to belong : we forget humanity 
Itself. For my part, I am shocked at my own follj when I reilect on 
my whole lifo devoted to the luxury of music ! Here I have sat, a 
self-mdulging hermit, drawlng sensations of sweetness from harmo- 
nious tones ; while all around me the great world of mankind to 
which I belong, and for which I do nothmg, is involved in the care 
and strife that must attend its progress. I cannot avoid knowing 
that thousands are sufPering under as many varieties of affliction : I 
know that every Vibration of the pendulum is like the stroke of a 
4Sword for some fellow-creature, and that the world is cr3dng loudly 
for all possible help— and still here I sit, amusing myself with luxu- 
rious music, as carelessly as a child playing with bnbbles ; as if I 
Jmew nothing of the eamestness either of the lifo around me or the 

death that awaits me Here is evidently a seductive poison in 

the apparently innocent love of art. The luxurious emotions of the 
artist may overcome the common feelings and interests of humanity. 
In striving to be an artist^ I may forget that I am a man, I may 
"become like a mere theatrical hero, who fancies his stage to be the 
real world, looks on the world round his theatre as a very duU piece, 
and only regards the actions and sorrows of mankind as crude ma- 
-terials out of which dramas may be manufactured.* 

We subjoin a short specimen of Tieck's satirical humour, which 
lö certainly legitimately employed in this case : — 

SOCIAL INTEBCOURSE. 

'^ It requires some art and good taste/* said Lothario, 'Ho make a 
dinner or a supper-party agreeable." " There must be harmony," 
stdd Antonio. **Whatever the provisions and the display may be, 
they should correspond. I do not like indifferent viands and bad 
wine with costly Services. And the case is still worse when your 
host insists on making you acquainted with the füll value of his hos- 
pitality ; when he wUl not let you empty a flask of wine without 
drinking in at the same time the Information that it cost so much 
per butt, or so much per dozen in bottles. This naturally leads to a 
valuation of the splendid sideboard. But if your host possesses pic- 
tures and rarities of art, alas for you ! He will lead you all over the 
house, will teil the structure and cost of every picture-frame, and 
will give you no rest until he finds that he has produced in you a 
profound sense of your comparative poverty." 

**Then, in another party," said Lothario, **you may always expect 
the grand maternal scene to close the Performances. The deai* little 
children are introduced, though we have not had the pleasure of 
their Company during dinner or tea. Kow we have the most touch- 
ing narratives of their ideal virtuos, and the pathos of the scene 
sometimes draws tears from the good mother. . . . But these are tri- 
vial errors. What Bhali we say of the terrible great assemblies now 
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in fashion ; of parties, so-called, where the known and the unknown, 
litüe and great, friends and foes, tho clever and the dull, young 
ladies and antique dowagers, are arranged together at a long table, 
or series of tables, covered with a banquet — ^a prodigy of profusion 
and bad taste — the result of eight days of incessant study on the part 
of the hostess, who has apparently endeavoured to discharge all 
her debts of hospitalities by this one vast payment ? What do you 
8ay of conversation that reminds us of nothmg but such noises as we 
may imagme to be mingled in chaosi How do you like this new, 
l>arbarian style, which threatens to destroy all social intercourse and 
rational hospitality V* 

* Why," seid Manfred, **if we may compare our friendly little 
parties, in old times, with neat and pleasant miniature paintings, I 
suppose we must call tlus modern fashion the Michael- Angelo style 
of hospitality, for it is certainly very terrible, if not sublime." ' 

Tdeck, Foüque, Novalis, Hoffmann, Brentano, and Arnim, 
may be classed together as belonging to the Komantic Scheel of 
fiction, which is distinguished £rem the Classic Scheel by several 
features; such as mysticism, and a fantastic mixture ef natural 
and visienary adventures. Several ef the writings ef these re- 
mancists shew tendencies in faveur of seme ef the manners and 
custems ef the Middle Ages, and also a bias teward the Eemish 
Church. Friedrich Schlegel, whe belenged te the Remantio 
Scheel, and Clemens Brentano, ene ef its writers, practically de- 
veleped the purpert ef their writings by Submission te Eeman 
Cathelic dectrines. It may appear singular te English readers 
that fantastic fictien sheuld be empleyed as a vehicle te cenvey 
religieus sentiments ; but this is the case in several tales by the 
remancists. These writers have been supperted in their par- 
tiality fer imaginative and mysterieus tepics by the Brethers 
Schlegel and ethers, who wrete in faveur ef imaginative literature, 
and in Opposition te the philesephy which weuld reduce histery, 
peetry, and religien, to the cempass of human cemprehensien. 
These centrary tendencies, ene teward * mysticism,' and the ether 
teward ' rationalism,' are the distinguishing marks ef many recent 
preductiens. 

Friedrich Hardenberg, generally knewn by his assumed name 
Novalis (1772-1801), was the Mend ef Friedrich Schlegel, and 
wrete a remance styled * Heinrich von Ofterdingen,' besides seve- 
ral peems andfragments in prese, allpervaded by a mystical phile- 
sephy. Clemens Brentano (1778), the auther ef * Gedivi ' (1801), 
may be mentiened in cennectien with his Mend Ludwig Arnim 
(1781-1832), ene ef the mest remarkable ameng the writers of 
fantastic remances. His fictions, * The Ceuntess Dolores ' (1810) 
and the ^ Crown Guardians * (1817), describe mystical adventures, 

N 
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bat display a fine poetical imagination and a flnent style. In the 
former there are passages which show that this writer might haye 
sncceeded in fictions more accordant with the facts of real life. 
For instance, in the * Countess Dolores,' Arnim gives an exeellent 
Sketch of the character generally known by the name * sentimen- 
talist.' * Waller,' the so-called poet, is a man who deludes him- 
seif with a notion that he possesses genius, cultivates no faculty 
of the mind except imagination, neglects all the common duties 
of life, and, as far as he is able, makes all such names as ' genius ^ 
and * poetry ' contemptible. As we have given several extracts 
from portions of literature connected with the interests of real 
life, we may, as a contrast, give the following sketch of a literary 
man of the purely fantastic order : — 

WALLER, THE SENTIMENTALIST. 

' The count had not been gazing out of the window many minutes» 
before he called the attention of his lady to a very picturesque groap 
of figures slowly Coming along the carriage-road towards the mansion. 
A man in respectable dress was leading a slow-paced nag, which 
carried a lady who appeared to be an invalid, for she was sup- 
ported in her saddle by several cushions and pillows. Beside these 
two figures, two boys were riding on goats of an unusual large size, 
with long homs. As this group approached the house, the count 
and his lady went out to meet them. The stränge gentleman, whose 
snnburnt and wrinkled face showed an expression of intelligence, 
immediately addressed the count, and explained that the lady, who 
had been an invalid for some time, had undertaken this rural joumey 
to restore her strength, but had found no benefit in it, and was now 
so much exhausted, that she must heg for permission to rest awhile. 
The count instantly assured the stranger that all the provisions of 
the house were at his Service. The nag was led beside a green 
bank near the garden-house, so that the lady could dismount with- 
out Steps ; and her husband led her into the garden-house, where 
she reclined on a sofa. As she raised her veil, she displayed a 
countenance having some beauty, but very pale and languid. She 
Aow addressed the count, and afber thanking him for his kindness, 
assured him that in this instance his hospitality was well bestowed ; 
for he had now the honour of entertaining in his mansion the ** cele- 
brated poet Waller," whom to call her husband was her highest 
pride and delight. Hereupon various compliments were exchanged, 
but not without some awkwardness; for the count and his lady 
differed in their opinions of the poet, whose productions they had 
lately read. The count could not say that he regarded all Waller's 
Terses as counterfeit coin, and the countess durst not say how much 
she admired them. Waller at first received their compliments in 
a quiet style, and only replied with two or three jocose remarks. 
He then reminded his wife that she must not hurt her ehest by 
taUdng too much ; and accordingly she took up her portfolio and 
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crayons, and began to sketch the landscape. Mea&while the two 
boys, who were named Traugott and Alonzo, milked the goats, and 
brong^t a glass of the milk to their mother, who drank it. As a 
reward fbr this attention, she told them that now they might play 
where they pleased; and troly they soon began to enjoy this 
liberty in an extreme sense. Taking sundry playthings from their 
pockets, they bounded away, and soon began to play at hide-and- 
seek. They ran into the hall, explored several rooms in the man- 
sion, and plmidered the garden and the pantry, as if they had no 
more knowledge of any rights of property thain yomig monkeys. 
The servants were offended, and began to complain ; but the count 
was highly amused when the father of these ill-bred boys smiled, 
and cooUy said, << Ha 1 they are training to become such men as the 
future will require (I) — ^they are acquainted with want, and know 
how to help themselves. They can soon adapt themselves to any 
new circumstances." 

* As the lady now required rest, the count retired, and led his new 
acquaintance into the house. Here Waller soon became so confi- 
dential, that, with little invitation, he began to give, in an animated 
style, various details of his personal history. We must condense 
his narrative, as it was inflated with many passages of questionable 
sentiment, and numerous quotations from his own poems. He first 
explained how, like other men of genius, he had been poor, but had 
found a wife who possessed some property. ... As the lady was 
deeply in love with him, he could not make her unhappy, so he 
married her, though he confessed that he had found (to use his own 
words) ^a, fiital possession ** in a wife; for the cares of matrimony 
disturbed the development of poetic genius. He had persuaded 
his wife to seil her house in town, in order to purchase a rund 
cottage and a garden which had charmed his fancy once as he rode 
ihrough a lonely part of the oountry. The lady had at once con- 
sented; for^'in all things she obeys my pleasure" (said Waller)^ 
and he had travelled down to the romantic cottage to prepare it for 
her reception. He spread the bedding and the linen in the sunny 
garden, arranged flower-pots in the Windows, and made a triumphal 
arch of green boughs and flowers over the porch. He then sat in 
the bower, and wMle waiting for his lady, wrote an inscription for 
the arch, containing the foUowing verses and a few more of equal 
poetic vaJue : — 

" Here now a poet leaves 
All earthly cares and fears; 
In qiiietneas he waits 
Until his hride appears. 

And when ehe comes, she reads 
These words, üiscribed above 
Onr lowly, rustic porch— 
• Wdoome, my life, my love l ' " 

But this speedy arriyal was merely imaginary ; for one of the wheelB 
of his lady's cariiage was broken on Üie road, and her Coming was 
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delayed until Waller's patience was exhausted. Besides, in his zesl 
about the flowers, he had forgotten to provide food; so the first rural 
delicacy which he enjoyed in the coimtry was a dinner of brown 
bread and milk. At last he became so impatient^ that he threw 
down the pretty arch, tore the inscription, and received his wife 
with reproaches. However, she spoke kindly, explained the cause 
of her delay, and he was soon restored to good-humour. The next 
moming he had resolved to begin to write a great poem. He had 
long waited for fine weather and rural soUtude to produce poetic 
Inspiration, and now his desires were granted. He went into his 
study. The day was fine, with a soft south wind and a blue sky, but 
he could not fix his attention on his subject, but sat all the moming 
gazing from the window into the garden, where two hens were 
scratching the ground, and a stout maid-servant was digging up 
potatoes. So one day was passed after another in vain attempts to 
be romantic and happy. He had determined that his wife should 
be, like himself, an enthusiastic admirer of nature ; so he led her 
over the damp pastures, and through plantations of firs, in the early 
moming, to see the sun rising; but this practical poetry was isu^com- 
panied with such unromantic realities as wet stockings, colds, and 
coughs. Waller was surprised to find that real nature was not so 
pleasant as she had appeared in the verses which he wrote when in 
town, and that the rustics who lived near his cottage were not of 
the Arcadian kind. He read his verses to some of them, but they 
could not understand such poetry, and still preferred their own 
vulgär stories and jest-books. This was in the summer, but in the 
winter rural happiness was sad indeed for Waller. He wrote to 
all his friends, begging them to come and see ^ a poor poet in a 
wildemess;" but the roads were deep in snow, and no friend 
would undertake the joumey. The poet was therefore leffc in 
domestic quietude, until he became quite weary of the Company of 
his wife, and expressed his unamiable sentiments in such verses 
as the following : — 

" In this, zny lonely nest, 

I see no welcome guest ; 

In vain my letters go — 

The ways axe deep in snow. 
My heart is restless as an aspen-tree— 
Ah, why did fortune link my wife and mo ? 

She whom I called * my bride/ 

Bits spinning at my side ; 

From home I long to stray, 

But snowy is the way. 
My heart is restless as an aspen-tree— 
Ah, why did ibrtune link my wife and me ? " 

« My dear friend," Waller continued, after reciting the above touch- 
ing verses, *^ I know not how I could have survived that dull wiuter; 
but my wife meanwhile presented to me this boy, Alonzo, and thus 
oor cottage was enlivened with the Company of nurses and the 
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village doctor. This new excitement lasted until spring appeared, 
and then I hafitened away over hill and dale to the book-fair at 
Leipsic, where I hoped to seil my manuscript poem. In my plea- 
Sure at finding myself once more in the society of civilised men, I 
quite forgot my wife, the rural cottage and all the beauties of 
nature, imtil one day, as I was sitting at my dessert in Mainoni's 
hotel (I was eating almonds and raisins), the bookseller's boy bronght 
to me a letter from my wife ; and what did it contain ? My absence 
had excited my wife, for the-first time in her life, to write verses. 
I will quote one stanza from her poem addressed to me : — 

* I see ihe douds eaoh other chase 
Across the moon's half-hidden face : 
lenvythem; f or they xnay stray 
Toward my love, so fax away.* 

Well, what could I do after receiving this tonching letter intreating 
me to retnm? I hastened away from Leipsic, and lefl my transac- 
tion with the bookseller nnfinished. For a time I continued my 
studies in our lonely cottage, and my wife (who is a clever artist) 
prepared drawings to illustrate my poem. But now a new trouble 
arose. I had bought a little estate with my cottage, and knew no- 
thing of its management. I was losing money, so I persuaded my 
wife to let me seil the cottage ; and we retumed to live in the town 
once more. Here our circumstances began to be straitened; my 
wife was anxious, and worked hard, so that all her drawings were 
finished before half of my poem was written. To incite my in- 
dustry, she now walcened me early every moming, and prepared for 
me a cup of coffee in my study. Of course she meant well in all 
these little attehtions and indulgences bestowed on me; but she did 
not know that all such things tend to depress poetic genius. In a 
gloomy mood I now wrote an elegy, in which I represented myself 
as a weaver, and my wife as a spinster. I will read it to you." 
[Here Waller tried the count's last degree of patience by reciting 
some absurd, sentimental verses, in which he complained that his 
wife was too kind and attentive.]. . ... At last, after Waller had 
talked long in a romantic and affected strain, and had also exhibited 
his weakness in a silly dispute with his wife about a mere triile, the 
count became quite tired of his guest, and honestly told him that 
if his forthcoming volume of poetry might be judged by the sped- 
mens of sentimental taste already given, it could have no value.* 

Bettina (1785), the sister of Brentano, and widow of Arnim, 
resembles these authors in her imaginative character. She wrote 
a singularly enthusiastic book, entitled * Goethe's Correspondence 
with a Chüd,' which was gravely accepted and criticised by some 
persons as a valid contribution to biography, though it was so 
sentimental and romantic, that Goethe must have laughed at it 
if he had seen it. Imaginative pictures in words, interspersed 
with sentiments, characterise the -writings of Bettina and other 
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Fomancists, while they show little power in the constmction of pro- 
bable plots, or the development of real characters. Such exercises 
of the imagination must hold a subordinate place in literatnre, as 
the highest class of poetry and fiction is marked by the tmion 
(not the confusion) of the real with the ideal. The following ig 
one of the pictures in words drawn by Bettina : — 

SUNDAT. 

' Hera is a little circnlar chapel. A splendid altar ahnost fills the 
interior, and at the opposite side an organ projects from the wall. 
Over the altar a large golden pelican, with expanded wings, is feed- 
ing abrood of twelve young ones. As I entered, the light was beam- 
ing through the dark-red and bright-yellow panes of the painted 
Windows, and spreading like a halo over the golden pelican and the 
^tar, covered with rieh decorations, and dressed with fresh roses and 
yellow lilies. A young Franciscan monk from the monastery at 
Bauenthal was preaching, and I heard the concluding passage in his 
serinon, which I remember : — ** The foxes have holes, and the birds of 
the air have nests, but the Son of Man hath not where to lay hia 
head." ^ I think of these words when I hear Christians complaining. 
He who, in the fulness of his love, said, 'Suffer little children to 
come unto me,' who cradled on his bosom the head of St John, 
found no place wherein to rest in this world, much less one friend 
who could sympathise with and share all his deep sorrows. Tet his 
love, which found no retum of gratitude upon earth, did not utter 
itseljf in complaints, but was transmuted into the divine fire of seif- 

flacrifice With such an example before us, shall we, when 

afflicted by the loss of a friend, or any other calamity, hang down our 
headsy and refuse to bear our burthens and fulfil our duties ? Nay, 
rather let us follow the steps of our Guide, who overcame sorrow 
and death !''.... These concluding words of the sermon accompanied 
xne throughout the day, like celestial music or the calm radiance of 
a Sabbath moming. I went . down from the upper church into the 
round chapel, where another priest had celebrated the mass. Here 
an aged dame was now extinguishing the candles on the altar. I 
asked, ^ Are you the sacristan ? " and she told me that her son, who 
held that office, was to-day paying a visit to some friends. ^ And 
where do you find all these beautiful flowers ? " said I, pointing to 
the roses and lilies on the altar. She said, ^ They are sdl gathered 
ont of our garden here close beside the church : my son cultivates 
them.'' At my request she soon led me into the beautiful and peace- 
ful little nook beside the sanctuary, and we sat down together on a 
little wooden bench in front of her cottage, and under a canopy of 
mingled vine-leaves and roses. The seat was evidently intended to 
aecommodate only one person ; so I held the band of the old lady to 
•upport myself. I noticed that her band seemed to be hardened 
with ton. <* Yes," said she, in a tone of perfect contentment, *I can 
Still dig a little ; but the seil here is hard and rodky.** Before ns 
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lay tHe little garden basking in sunshine : it seemed like one of 
nature's sanctuaries, placed beside the gray walls of the church ; 
and here nature, on her simple turf altar, ofiPered up fruits and 
fiowers, as her most beantiful productions, to Heaven. The pebbled 
walks of the garden were trimly bordered with box. I love this 
simple, lowly shrub ; for in the summer it is the companion of bright 
£ower8, and even in winter it keeps its greenness under the snow. 
The old lady replied to this sentiment in her own style. ^ Ah," said 
she, "" the box is a hardy thing, and bides all kinds of weather." On 
the lefb side of the vine-covered cottage the gardenrwall was decked 
with jessamine. Tall lilies grew beside the gate, and near them was 
a spreading honeysuckle. A mulberry-tree floorished in one comer, 
and in another two fig^trees spread out their broad, glossy leaves. 
In a shady nook a fountain of clear water was bubbling into a stone 
trough. The centre of the little plot of ground was gay with the 
colours of hyacinths, pinks, gillyflowers, and lark-spurs, and the air 
was fragrant with lavender. Canaries were singing in the cottage. 
I feit that I could stay long in this home of Sabbath quietness. And 
now the kind dame shook down some ripe mulberries, and brought 
them to me npon a large fig-leaf. While I was eating them, she 
culled for me a nosegay of camations and lark-spnrs. As I was 
admiring my bonquet, the door of the cottage was opened, and the 
young priest (who had been taking a hnmble breakfast prepared for 
him by the old dame) came into the garden, and spoke to me in a 
friendly tone. ** Äh," said he, * have you ripe mnlberries already !** 
I presented the fruit to him, and he took two or three, and in my 
confusion (I know not why) it seems I also gave him my nosegay ; 
for I did not know that I had done so until I saw him placing it on 
fais'sleeve. . . . Such were my little adventures on this quiet Sunday, 
which lefb such an impression on my memory.' 

Two writers may be mentioned in contrast here, to explain the 
distinction between symbolical and merely fantastic romances. In 
the latter style, TiffiODOB Hoffmanm (1776-1824) surpassed 
Richter, Tieck, and Fouquö in inventing marvellous incidents, but 
was far inferior to them in poetical genius. His stories mingle 
the circimistances of real modern life with grotesque and visionary 
adventures. No description can be given here of such tales as 
the * Night-Pieces ' (1816), * Serapion's Brothers' (1819), * Kater 
Murr' (1820), and the ^Princess Brambilla' (1821), any further 
than by saying that they offer deleterious excitements to the ima- 
ginations of young readers. 

Friedrich de la Motte Fouque (1777) rose far above the 
ßtyle of his friend Hoflönann, though both employed fentastic mate- 
rials. Fouqu^ leads his readers among mysterious knights, gnomes, 
elfs, fairies, enchanted forests, and talking waterfalls. He uses all 
the means of producing mysterious excitement which are found in 
the romances of Mrs fiaddiffe, but without giying natural solu- 
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tions of his wonders in the ingenious mode of this English autho* 
ress. Instead of tliiS) he generally gives a moral Solution. His 
style is clear and fluent ; bis descriptions are poetical ; and it is 
often his pleasure to wrap a deep and true moral in the disguise of 
wonderfid and supematural imagery. His works were once much 
admired, especially by young readers, but are now comparatively 
neglected. Tbe * Magic Ring' (1812), *Thiodolf' (1815), and 
* ündine ' (1819), are the most fevourable specimens. It may be 
questioned whether novels which represent false and romantic 
characters and events as parts of real life, are not more objection- 
able than these fictions of Fouqu^, in which the incidents are so 
visionary, that they cannot be mistaken for realities. It is certainly 
desirable that novels and romances should be more clearly distin- 
gnished than we find them in many instances. What name shall 
we find for books which give us neither the truth and reality 
of life, nor the beauty of poetic Imagination ? As a specimen ot 
Fouqud's mysterious and symbolical style, and also of a class of 
fictions very numerous in Grerman literature, we may give the 
foUowing tale. Here, under the disguise of a ghost story, our 
author teils us that an evil passion, such as avarice (presented 
to US as personified in the old man with the * red mantle '), 
cannot be overcome by the use of its own weapons. The story 
will convey its own moral : — 

REDMANTLE. 

' Berthold was a Glerman commercial man, and in one of his solitary 
joumeys he encountered the following adventure : — One evening he 
had lost his way in one of the mountainous and thickly-wooded parts 
of our country : and as he was travelling alone on horseback, and 
carried in his portmanteau a considerable quantity of gold and pre- 
cious articles of trade, he began to be anxious, if not fearful, when 
the twüight gathered over the oak-trees around him, while no path 
was visible. He was now assured that he had wandered into a very 
lonely part of the country ; for even the wild animals, which now 
came out from the thickets, did not look upon him with fear : they 
seemed, indeed, altogether unacquainted with the dangerous powers 
of man ; while the gray owls, with their melancholy hootings, 
fluttered about his Shoulders so nearly, that he often bowed his hcad 
to prevent their flying in his face. Berthold feit so lonely in this 
woodland solitude, that the face of any honest man would have been 
the most pleasant sight in the world, and great wais his pleasure 
when he saw on the forest-side a man dressed in the humble garb of 
a charcoal-bumer. In reply to Berthold's questions, the stranger 
pointed the way to his lonely hut in the forest, and offered to the 
traveller a night's secure rest and guidance on his way in the mom- 
ing. Though Berthold could not distinctly see the face of his 
fiiend, he foUowed him until he came to his lonely hut. Here the 
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wife of ihe charcoal-bnmer soon came to the door, bearing a light, 
while several children stood behind her; and as the rays of ihe 
candle feil upon ihe plain but honest features of the husband, and 
illumined the faces of the innocent children, all Berthold's fears and 
suspicions passed away. He now unstrapped his portmanteau, and 
took it mto the cottage, carrying with him also his pistols, while the 
charcoal-bumer led away the horse to a secure place. When th& 
host retumed, Berthold took the best seat beside the fire, and conver- 
sation soon became interesting. Berihold told tales of his trayels,and 
the host talked of the wondrous legends of the woods and mountains. 
At last the children joined in singing a hynm while their father 
and the stranger were drinking the contents of a bettle of home> 
made perry. At ihis moment there was a singular knock at the door. 
*< Come in, father 1*' said the charcoal-bumer in a friendly tone. 

< The door was immediately opened, and a gray-headed, quiet-look- 
ing old man, of very small stature, entered, and accosted all the 
family in a friendly style, but gazed with an expression of wonder 
on the stranger. Berthold retumed the look in a similar style> 
while the new-comer went to the round table and took a seat on ihe 
lowest stool, which seemed to have been lefb vacant for him. There 
was an expression of sorrowon his face, which excited ihe sympathy 
of Berthold, who wished to ask if this was the grandfather of the 
children. But the old man folded now his hands, and asked the host 
if he was ready for evening^prayer. At this question the husband 
immediately began to sing the fine old hynm — 

** Now all ihe woods are eleeping, 
Peaoe over all is spread "— 

while his wife and all the children joined softly in the melody. But 
the Toice of the old man was predominant, and he expressed, by 
Beveral angry glances, his displeasure against Berthold, who did not 
sing. When the hynm and the evening-prayer were concluded, the 
dwarf suddenly rose and lefb the house ; but, afber closing the door» 
he opened it again for a moment^ and looking in, threw upon 
Berthold such a fierce and angry glance, that our traveller was 
amazed at the sudden change of a countenance lately composed in 
an expression of quietness and deyotion. 

*^ This is not the old man's usual way," said the charcoal-bumer 
as an apology to Berthold. 

** He is crazy, I suppose ? " said Berthold. 

** He may be," said the host ; ** but he is quite harmless : at least 
he haa not done any härm here for a long time. You need have no 
fear, though he has a free entrance into our house at all hours of 
the night. The door of the Chamber where you must sleep does not 
shut, and the old man often wanders into that Chamber ; but I assure 
you he will not hurt you, nor will he even disturb you, if you are aa 
sleepy as myself ; for, as you must have observed, he has a very 
light tread, and glides about like a ghost." At this story Berthold 
tried to smile,but did notfeel easy in suchmysterious circumstances« 
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However, after taking np his portmanteau, his pistols, and a cutlas% 
he followed his host up a very narrow staircase into a low, ruinous 
litÜe Chamber, through which the night-wind whistled. The host^ 
after lighting a lamp, and suspending it from the roof, said ^ good- 
night," and Berthold was left to dream of the day's adventures. He 
threw himself upon the lowly bed; but could not sleep soundly, nor 
conld he reniain properly awake. Sometimes he fancied that his 
portmanteau was not placed securely on the bed ; sometimes that 
his pistols were not near his band ; then a gust of wind suddenly 
«tartled bim up from his pillow ; then he lay down again, and feil into 
commercial specolations, which were strangely mingled with thoughts 
of the forest, the charcoal-bumer and his family, the evening-prayer, 
and the stränge old man. 

' It was now midnight, and thoagh he could not sleep, his eyellds 
were too heavy to be kept open, when he imagined that he heard a 
light sound of footsteps in the Chamber. He looked, but saw nothing 
distinctly. <* 'Tis my fancy,'' said he, as he dosed his eyes again. 
But again and again the noise disturbed him, until he arose and saw, 
in the dying glimmer of the lamp, the gray-headed dwarf, who 
fleemed to have designs on the portmanteau. <* Bobber !" exclaimed 
Berthold — *^ dare not to touch my property !*' At this the intruder 
seemed to be terrified : he folded his hands, assumed a devotional 
aspect, and quickly glided out of the Chamber. 

** Oh, he cannot be a robber," said Berthold ; ^ he is crazy, as my 
host told me ; but, howeyer, I must see that the Contents of my port- 
manteau are all right." So saying, he unfastened the straps, and 
began to tum over the golden treasure which was so dear to him. 
While thus engaged, he feit that somebody was breathing close 
beside the bed. ^ It is the wind," said he ; ^ the window is not 
tight." But again he feit the breath upon his cheek, and tuming his 
face, he suddenly met the aspect of the old man, who had been also 
gazing into the portmanteau. At first Berthold was terrified ; but 
he collected his courage, and said — ^ What do you want here t 
Go to bed and warm yourself, old man." 

** Ah,my bed is cold enough," said the stränge visitor ; ** but I love 
to see such shining gold as you have here ! Yet I know where there 
is far more of it — gold — heaps of gold — plenty !" 

** Is this all a dream V said the traveller inwardly : ^am I asleep 
or awake ? What do you mean, old man % " And so ready were the 
thoughts of Berthold to tum to profit every adventure, that he even 
entertained the supposition that in this stränge way he might hear 
tidings of some hoard of gold. *^ What mean you, old man ?" said 
he. * Where is the gold of which you speak f * 

* I will show you if you will come with me," said the dwarf. " It 
is under the earth — in the forest — ^under the moorland." The 
speaker's face showed stränge excitement. 

** Well ; if I venture to go with you ?" said Berthold. 

* I will be back in a minute," said the old man, going ont of tho 
Chamber. <* I must put on my mantle." 
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* He had not been out of the Chamber more than a minute, when 
another figure eniered, This seemed taller than the former one, and 
was covered from head to foot in a blood-red mantle. He held a 
drawn sword in one band and a musket in the other. ** Now," said 
Bedmantle, ** come along ! Let us hasten to the forest !" 

* Berthold seized bis weapons. " With you ! " he exclaimed : ** I 
-will not leave the house with you ! Where is the little old man f ' 

*^ Ha ! you do not know me in this dress !" said Bedmantlei, 
ihrowing back the red cloak from bis face. Berthold recognised 
the features of the dwarf ; but their quiet aspect was now changed 
into a fierce and eager expression. 

^I teil you I wül not go with you" said Berthold firmly, still 
holding bis weapons ready for action. 

<*But you ahaU ! " said Bedmantle, stretching out bis arms to seize 
Berthold, who at that moment fired a pistol at the stränge figuroi 
Suddenly noises were heard in the house : the host was bastening in 
alarm toward the Chamber of bis guest, and the imwelcome visitor 
lefb the Chamber, throwing back an angry glance on Berthold. 

^Qood sir," exclaimed the poor cbarcoal-bumer, as he entered 
ibe Chamber, *< what have you done ? You have roused up our 
kcibcHd^ our bouse-goblin, who has been quiet so long. On the stairs 
I met bim in bis red mantle, bearing a sword, and looking very 
angry." 

<< Your kobold! your bouse-goblin 1 * What can you meani'* 
Said the bewildered traveller. 

^ I will teil you all about it," said the host, ^ if you will come 
down to the living-room ; for my wife and the cbildbren are there, 
and I must remove their fears." 

* Bertbold was ready to go down stairs, as he did not like to remain 
alone in the narrow Chamber. He took bis weapons and the 
portmanteau, and went down to the room where the family waa 
assembled. The children were trembUng, and looked now upon 
our traveller with suspicious glances, whüe their father told the 
following Strange tele : — 

** Sir, when ftrst I came to live in this cottage, the uneartbly being 
who baunts this neighbourbood always appeared in the terrible form 
in which you have just now seen bun. No cbarcoal-bumer would 
live in this part of the forest; for the wanderings of the unquiet 
spirit extended over a wide circle. It is said that, in bis former 
State of existence, he was a wealthy but very selfish man who lived 
on this spot^ and Uiat he buried treasures of gold in a secret part of 

^ * The demonology of Oennany is very extensive, and has been interwoven in so 
many poems and prose-fictions, that an accotmt of German litaratnre would be 
ixnperfect if it did not ccmtain some specimen of such narratives. The ' kobold,' or 
* hausgeist,' was a ghost of domestic habits, and attached to some locality. He was 
eometimes harmless, and even useAil, but at other times spiteful, and demanding 
very respectful treatment. In the present tale, which contains a moral, tha 
' kobold ' symlxdises the spirit of avarice, which had been subdued by the cont^it- 
ment and piety of the charcoal-bumer and his family, but was awakened and 
ezcited by the presence of a HmUar tpirü in Berthold. 
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the forest. It is also said that, to frighten strangers and travellers 
from the spot, he sometimes appeared, while living, in the garb and 
with the weapons which you have seen to-night. He died, and left 
no sign of the place where his gold was buried. Indeed it seems 
that he had lost his reason and forgotten his own secret ; for he was 
Seen nightly prowling through the forest, and uttering cries like one 
who seeks what he cannot find. Such was the tale told to me when 
I came to dwell here ; but I said, < Let me pray, and live piously, and 
ihe evil one can do me no härm.' But I assure you that, for somo 
time after our arrival, my wife and the children were sorely terrified 
by the nightly visits of the old man in the red mantle." 

'^ Ah ! " said the wife ; ^ and now we shall have the old trouble 
over again." 

' Atthis moment the door of the hut was shaken violently, and the 
children began to cry; but the father stepped to the door and said 
in a loud and firm voice, " Hence, evil one, and vex us no longer I ** 
The sound of a rushing wind foUowed this exorcism, and then all 
was quiet again, and the father proceeded in his story : — 

** We continued to use the best means of prayers and pious living 
to subdue the violence of our ghostly disturber, until we succeeded 
so far, that he laid aside his red mantle, came gently to our döor 
every evening at the hour of prayer, and seemed disposed to be 
friendly. His aspect was composed and quiet, and even his stature 
seemed less than that of the figure in the red mantle. But now, in 
some way which I cannot imderstand, your appearance here, sir, 
has awakened in him all his förmer violence, and we shall require 
some pains and patience before we again subdue him. However^ 
children, be not afraid. Prayers and patience have availed once 
in this trouble, and we must now employ them again. Don't fear 
him, my good wife. We shall subdue Redmantle once more." 

* With this assurance, the wife and the children were comforted^ 
and looked cheerfully at the father ; but Berthold still feit like a 
man who awakes in the night, and cannot shake off the Impression 
of a frightful dream. He said to himself— " I must have a fever 
which has affected my head, and all the stränge adventures of this 
night must be delusions.*' Then he suspected that the apparently 
honest host must be the ally of some band of robbers, and that Red- 
mantle would soon retum (perhaps with some accompHces) to seize 
the portmanteau. With these thoughts, Berthold became so excited, 
that he could rest no longer in the cottage. He called for his steed, 
and the eldest boy instantly ran to the door to fulfil the stranger*» 
Orders. The father said, ** You will do better to stay until daylight. 
I cannot say what you may meet in the forest during the night." 
But our traveller imagined that this invitation was coldly or in« 
sincerely given, and he could read in the faces of all the family that 
they wished the stranger to leave their dwelling. When his horse 
was saddled, and the portmanteau was fixed in its place, he offered 
money to the charcoal-bumer, who firmly refused to accept it. A 
cold farewell was exchanged, and Berthold rode away in a State of 
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Singular excitement — ^his mind being occupied by many conflicting 
thoughts. 

< Like other men who lived in his times, he had been taught to 
believe that supernatural agents are sometimes employed to point 
out the hiding-places of treasures of gold, and the sulventures of 
this night seemed to confirm his faith in such events. As he rode 
along in the dim forest, he muttered to himself— *' Perhaps Bedn 
mantle may be right, and the charcoal-bumer may be wrong. If 
my visitor was not a spectre, then my host had some plot against 
me, and I have done well in leaving his hut ; but if it was a spectre, 
its object may be to point out the place of hidden treasure, and I 
may be the happy man destined to discover it. Courage ! the 
adventure of this night may make me a wealthy man." 

' He had hardly uttered these words, when, tuming his head, he 
s&w Redmantle close beside him. The apparition seemed to have 
heard the soliloquy, and nodded its head in approbation of the reso- 
lution of Berthold, who now endeavoured to maintain all the courage 
fae had summoned. However, he could not speak a word to his 
-Strange companion ; but Bedmantle soon broke the silence by saying 
— ^"I say, my good friend, I have had a very duU Ufe for some 
years with the poor charcoal-bumer and his family there. The per- 
petual psalm-singing and praying quite wore me down, until I 
became a little, feeble, low-spirited old man, such as you saw. But 
your Coming at first excited me strangely, and then encouraged me 
to retum to my old ways again. I saw in you something that 
reminded me of my former seif ; for I know you love hunting for 
gold as I used to love it, and as I love it now again. How the 
Company of a fellow-spirit animates me ! You see how much I have 
grown in one night ; and I shall now continue to grow higher and 
higher still I But no more words I Let us dig for the gold ! You 
see that hillock ? There it lies ! Ho, ho ! the charcoal-bumer is 
too stupid for this work. I could never excite him to it. Come 
along ! " 

* Berthold dismounted, and afler t3dng the bridle to the brauch of 
a tree, foUowed the apparition to the hillock, which was covered 
with the cones of the fir-tree. * Dig — dig,'* said Bedmantle ; and 
Berthold began to tum up the earth with his dagger, while his com- 
panion laboured violently with his bare hands, teanng up the ground, 
from which a sulphurous smoke issued, until they discovered two 
earthen vessels, which broke in pieces, and disclosed their contents — 
mere ashes ! At this disappointment the restless demon began to 
wring his hands, moaned dismally, and pointed to another hillock. 
Berthold followed, and both began to dig ; but their efibrts ended 
again in the same disappointment — they found nothing but ashes ! 
From one hillock they passed to another, and laboured vainly, again 
and again, until our traveller was exhausted, but still durst not dis- 
obey the commands of Bedmantle, who, becoming more and more 
cxasperated and violent, Struck his üsts against the groimd until 
sparks flow from it^ and angrily accused Berthold of baving found 
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and secreted gold in the forest. The red mantle streamed in the 
air, the figure of the spectre rose higher and higher, and assumed 

Tiolent and threatening attitudes, until Berthold caught a glimpse 

of moming-light, and heard the cock crow and the moming-bell 
tolling in a neighbouring village. Bedmantle was seen no more by 
our traveller, who soon found his steed, and rode away, not being^ 
able to determine whether he had been awake or dreaming during 
the night. . . * . . 

'Several years passed away, doring which time Berthold was 
employed in mercantile transactions in foreign countries ; but when 
he retumed towards his home, and found that his road led him near 
the mysterious forest, he feit a longing, which he could not resist^ to 
Visit once more the cottage of the charcoal-bumer, and to hear the 
sequel of Redmantle's history. Accordingly, late one evening he 
arrived at the hut, where he was soon recognised by all the family. 
The children were taller than before, but all things besides in this 
lonely hut in the forest remained unchanged. The contrast between 
this sameness and the changing business of the great world in which 
our traveller had been engaged was striking. Again the charcoal- 
bumer brought out a bettle of home-made perry to refresh his 
guest ; again the children were assembled around the table at the 
hour of prayer, and Berthold saw, with some dread, the same low 
stool left vacant for the unearthly visitor. His host seemed to gueas 
the thoughts which were passing in his mind, and at once dispersed 
his fears by Siaying — ^ Sir, I know not what passed between you and 
our Strange visitor when you lodged here some years ago, but I can 
assure you that we have had since then all our troubles revived again. 
The restless spirit of Bedmantle was excited by some encourage- 
ment which your presence afibrded, and for some months afber you 
went away, he was roaming in the forest, and disturbing our hoose 
every night. But that is all over now, and he is again subdued. 
You are welcome, sir ; yet I would not invite you to stay with us if 
I did not trust that you will show, whatever may happen, a pious and 
hnmble disposition ; for it ia when our oton minds are ill-regulated 
that we are most subject to the düturbance of evtl poteers, It is our 
time for prayer, and I hope you will join in our devotion." 

< Then the father began the hynm, and all the children and 
Berthold joined in singing : 

** Now all the woods are sleeping, 
Peace over all is epread ; 
Angela tbeir watch are keeping 
O'er every numbered head.** 

While they were singing, a mild radiance gleamed suddenly throngh 
the apartment, and a melodious, soft sound, like that produced by 
musical glasses, was heard at the window. When the children had 
retired to rest, Berthold inquired the meaning of this phenomenon. 

*That," Said the host, **is the only way in which our nightly 
visitor now makes ns aware of his presence. You see thcU humilüif 
and prayer can mbdue even the most restless spirits" 
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* Berthold rode away, in a meditative mood, and saw no more 
alarming apparitions in the forest. How far his adventures may be 
attributed to the play of imagination it is impossible to say troly at 
this distance of time ; but if his experience in the hut of the poor 
charcoal-bumer must be regarded as a dream, it was certainly a 
dream possessing some significance.' 

Heineich Steffens, a Norwegian (1776), is known chiefly as a 
yrriter on philosophy and natural history. His fictions * Walseth 
and Leith ' (1826), * The Four Norwegians ' (1827), and ' Malcolm* 
(1834), are deficient in unity and narrative interest, as they are 
often interrupted by reflections on various public events; but they 
contain some good descriptions of scenes and manners in Norway* 

OLD SCANDINATIAN LEOEXDS. 

'Remnants of those ancient and child-like fancies and snperstition» 
legends which have been driven away by the conventional tastes of 
modern times, are still found in the more lonely and romantic dis- 
tricts of Denmark and Norway. Tarne scenery and tarne poetry,. 
cultivated fields and educated minds, orderly, rectangular streets 
and logical notions, are naturally fonnd together, while, if we would 
discover any relics of the wild and beautiful fantasies of early times^ 
we must tum aside from the abodes of civilisation, and wander 
among uncultured mountains and secluded Valleys. These old le- 
gends ^irose in the days when rüde nature in her primeval mystery 
lay all around the haunts of men, while her phenomena sometimes 
excited terrors, and at other times inspired delight. Well might our 
ancestors, who had to contend for existence with the vast powers of 
nature, conceive of such adventures as combats with giants and 
genii ; for such tales, indeed, were Symbols of the condition of human 
Society. The unmeasured forests wore a threatening aspect, and the 
wild animals which came out from their gloomy recesses sometime» 
seemed to be united in a league against mankind ; rocks impended 
over the traveller in the narrow vsäley ; loud waterfalls, with voices 
of thunder, proclaimed the power of nature, and few and feeble were- 
the contrivances of art to relieve the gloom and mystery of long and 
stormy nights in winter. Such were the extemal circumstances fiir 
vourable to the growth of a romantic imagination ; and we may als» 
observe that the feelings of men, not yet softened and relaxed by ease 
and indulgence, were more intense in hope, or fear, or joy, than we- 
can expect to find them in highly-civilised society. But with stemr 
and strong feelings, our Scandinavian ancestors united some gentle 
virtues. Resignation to want and suffering was ofben found con* 
nected with courage and energy in the hour of peril 

'Amid my researches in natural history, I had always a great 
curiosity in exploring what I may call the physiognomy of the le- 
gends of various districts, or, in other words, the resemblance which 
these legends bear to the natural scenery amid which they had their 
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birth. Yarious districts are marked by the prevalence of various 
kinds of plants and grasses; granite, limestone, and other rocks 
give pecaliar formations to chasms, hüls, and Valleys, and these dis- 
tinctions affect the varieties of trees. The effects of light and shade 
in the moming and the evening, the aspects of waters, and tones of 
waterfalls, are various in various districts. And, as I have oflen 
imagined, the natural characteristics of a district may be recognised 
in its legends. I know no better instances to support my supposi- 
tion thaii such as may be found on the northem side of the Hartz 
Mountains, where a marked difierence may be noted between the 
legends of the granite district and those of a neighbouring district of 
xmother formation. The old stories that may be collected between 
the Ilse and the Ocker certainly differ in their colouring from the 
tales preserved among the peasantry in Budethal or Selkethal ; while 
the legend of Hans Heiling in Bohemia is a genuine production of a 
granite district. Turning to the flat districts in Denmark, we find 
old stories bearing the impress of the country. Seeland, the island- 
home of my childhood, is, on the whole, a level country, and only 
here and there hilly; but in some parts it can show prospects of sur- 
passing beauty. The hüls are rounded with an indescribable grace- 
fulness ; there is a charm in the fresh greenness of the pastures ; the 
beech-woods have an imposing and venerable aspect ; the sea winds 
its arms about amid the verdure of these woodland solitudes, and 
lakes of silver brightness lie encircled by graceful trees. The leaves 
rustling, brooks murmuring, the sounds of many insects, the piain- 
tive notes of birds, and the gentle plashing of waves upon the lonely 
shore, are the only sounds which break the silence. While I write of 
such a scene, I feel a longing to retum to the quiet home of my 
childhood. In such a solitude I have sometimes feit as if I had ap- 
proached the sacred resting-place of one of the old northem deities^ 
and have almost feared lest I should disturb his long sleep. Here is 
the hiding-place of the old legends, and in such a solitude we still 
may feel Uieir power. "When twilight gathers over woods, lakes, and 
pastures, we may see once more the phantom-ships, guided by de- 
parted spirits of the olden times, sailing among the green islands; we 
may hear the melancholy dirges for fallen heroes ; or the plaintive 
6ong of the forsaken maid; and when the storm is bending all the 
boughs of the beech-wood, we may hear, blended in the gale, the 
loud cries of the wild huntsman and his foUowers.' 

A NORWEOIAN HOMESTEAD. 

«The Valley was bounded on the east side by abrupt walls of rock, 
covered with dark and lofly fir-trees. On the west^ the hüls rose 
gradually, and were marked here and there with lowly homesteads. 
Between these boundaries an irregularly-shaped lake extcnded along 
the vaUey. Towards the north a rudoly-constructed bridge of 
twenty arches stretched across the narrowest part of the lake, and 
formed a path to the old stone-buüt church, which stood on a little 
lull now covered with leafless trees. Another church of modern 
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date, bullt of wood in the craciform style, stood at the distance of 
about a quarter of a mile from the former. Through this Valley the 
high road from Chnstiania to Bergen extends, and winds along one 
of the most monntainous districts of Norway. The'central object in 
the scene was a spacious farm-house, with its extensive outbuUdings, 
situated near the highway. It was two storeys in height, built of 
planks which were painted yellow, and now the Windows of the upper 
rooms were bumished by the light of the rising sun. The front-door, 
painted white, with its handle of polished brass, the neat gate and 
palings enclosing a garden which extended from tlie front of the house 
to the road, and other signs, indicated the respectability and good 
taste of the owner ; while the outbuUdings, consisting of cattle Stalls, 
a brewery, a house for the servants, and a granary raised upon blocks 
of stone and piles (to preserve grain and fürs from vermin), told of 
his affluence. These buildings enclosed a quadrangle, and in the 
middle of one of the outer walls, near the lake, a tower bearing a 
clock, with bright figures on its dial, rose over the gateway. In the 
midst of the new-fallen snow which had covered the Valley, and in 
the cold light of early winter moming, this dwelling bore a friendly 
aspect, and gave assurance of human comfort in a severe clime. 
Across the lake the mountain rose stecply, its sides here and there 
covered with tall firs drooping their snow-laden branches ; while, in 
places bare of trees, long icicles, glittering like diamonds, depended 
from the rocks, or formed perfect columns, reaching down to the 
masses of ice which lay below, piled up in many fantastic forms, but 
chiefly resembling enormous Clusters of grapes. In places where the 
ice-columns were broken, the black surface of the rocks was seen 
in bold contrast. The cottages of the peasants scattered over the 
Valley were built of timber, and green moss filling all the joints of 
the planks, made them appear like rüde log-huts, while their small 
Windows of green glass, dim and dusty, gave no favourable signs of 
love of cleanliness and neatness in the inmates. This well-peopled 
Valley, embosomed among the mountains, bears marks of population 
in ancient times. The numerous grave-hillocks bordering the road 
to Bergen, keep in remembrance ti^e days of our heathen ancestors ; 
while the old stone church (called Uldnaea) teils its tale of the times 
when the Boman Catholic religion prevailed in this country.' 

JusTiNüS Kerner (1786), well known as a writer on * sonmam- 
bulism ' and other mystical theories, has written some humorous 
tales. In one, he ridicules the pedantry of the supposed university 
of Mittelsalz, where professors boast that they can make a great 
Scholar even out of a dunce. One incident will be a fair specimen 
of Kemer's humorous style. He visits the university town, and 
remembers that, on a former occasion, he had left his walking-stick 
at a hotel. He finds now that the landlord, after keeping the 
stick for some time, had allowed one of the leamed professors to 
take it away. As he proceeds along the street, a dull-looking stu- 

o 
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dent meets hini) and exclaims, * My dear sir, do 70a not recognise 
your friend? I am your old walkmg-stick ! One of the professor» 
took me nnder his care, and has made me snch a scholar, that I am 
now employ ed in writing reviews ! ' One of the great inventions 
for which the university of Mittelsalz was famed is worthy of 
notice, on account of its benevolent intention. It is described bj 
Kemer in the following passage : — 

A SURROGATE POR S0IJ>I£RS. 

'The artist (who had been engaged in painting) now descended 
from his scaffbld, and afber complimenting me as an admirer of 
genius, invited me to step into his house and behold a great inven- 
tion which he had almost brought to perfection. I and my companion 
accepted this invitation, and, as we walked toward his hornse, the 
artist Said to me, ** Sir, if the world continnes to improve (as I tmst 
it will), this invention of which I am so proud wül, in the course of 
time, entirely abolish the old plan of employingÜTing and intelligent 
beings to carry weapons. Tou shall see that I can do their bminess 
with wood-work. Step in, gentlemen." When we had entered hi» 
house, the great artist carefülly bolted the front-door ; "fbr," said he^ 
*my discovery is at present a mystery, and I do not wish any prema- 
tnre descriptions of it to go abroad. Now yoa mnst be pre|Jared to 
see in this * Surrogate for soldiers' that simplicity which, as yon 
know well, characterises all tnily great inyentions." My companion^ 
Moses, was now yery nervons, and looked anxiously at the bolted 
door, as he expected that some tremendons engine of warfare wonld 
be soon brought into play. The artist noticed the alarm of my 
friend, and said, ** You may be quite easy, as there is no danger; for 
you must know that my invention has two sides, of which one repre- 
sents a soldier in time of peace (which is done), while the war-side 
is not quite finished. Tou shall now see my model military man.*^ 
80 saying, he stooped, and drew from its hiding-plac^ mider a bed, 
the wonderfiil machine, which was nothing more than a flat board^ 
cut into the likeness of a human fignre. He tumed it, and we saw 
a front view of a soldier painted as in fuU uniform, and standing on 
guard, but fast asleep. Of course Moses was at once relieved from 
all his fears, and I looked like a disappointed man. The artist 
noticed my dull look, and said, ^ I daresay you do not see all the 
merits of this invention at once. It is not probable that you will. 
They are simple, and yet recondite. But I will explain a few of them. 
Please to observe, then, that this humble Surrogate has the foUowiiig 
advantages over the living scddiers who are at present emjdoyed by 
the public at such a vast expense : — In the first place^ if yon say, 
*This soldier will do no usefül work ;' granted — ^but you mnst also 
remember that, as he will not work, so he will neither eat nor drink ; 
and with regard to the article of dress, he will require only, about 
once in ten years, a new coat of paint. Secondly, I will Warrant 
that he shall stand against bullets and bayonets better than any 
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troops that can be named ; and lastly — and what an advantage this 

must be ! — this soldier will never thinJc !" 

' I could not refuse to acknowledge that there were some very 
good points in this inventiim.' 

The well-known tale of * Peter Schlemihl,' by Adalbekt 
Chamisso, inay be classed with fantastic tales, as it relates th« 
adyentures of a man who sold bis shadow for a large sum of 
money, and found afterwards that be had made a bad bargain. A 
Short extract from * Peter Schlemihl ' will be a fair specimen of 
the wild and ßintastic adventures found in many German fictions. 
The only interest or merit of such tales must lie in the natural 
development of character, after a writer has taken the liberty of 
placing bis hero in supematural circumstances. If any moral can be 
extorted from sucb an adventure as the following, it must be, that 
gold is not to be esteemed in itself, and that it is dearly obtained 
at the cost of any part, yea^ or even the * shadow ' of humanity : — 

THE MAN WITHOÜT A SHADOW. 

[' Peter Schlemihl, after being introduced to a stränge man in a 
gray coat, who appears to have an mibounded command of wealth, 
is surprised by a very singular proposal. The stranger possesses a 
Gurions little bag, which has the property of being always filled with 
gold: it is indeed an unfailing purse — an inexhaustible fountain, 
£rom which gold pieces may be poured out ad libitum. This wo»- 
derfiil bag the stranger ofiers io give in exchange for Peter's 
shadow ; and, after some hesitation^ the bargain is made.] ** Done !" 
Said I, taking the bag : — *^ F<»r this good purse you shall have my 
shadow !" The man in the gray firock instantly Struck the bargain, 
and kneeling down before me, he, with admirable dexterity, rolled 
up my shadow from head to foot on the grass, then took it up, and 
pnt it into bis pocket. As he walked away, I fancied that I heard 
bim inwardly chuckling, as if he had outwitted me. I never realised 
the consequences of my bargain before it was d(me. But now I 
stood, astonished and bewildered, in the füll glare of sunshine, and 
without a shadow! When I recovered my senses, I hastened to 
leave the place. Having filled my pockets with gold pieces, I put 
the cord of the purse round my neck, and hid it in my bosom. 
Having escaped unnoticed from the park, I found the public road» 
and walked towards the town. I was lost in a reyerie until I ap- 
proached the gate, when I heard a scream behind me, and looking 
round, saw an old woman, who followed me, and cried out, ^Why, 
sir — sir, you have lost your shadow!" I was really obliged to the 
old dame for her reminding me of my case ; so I threw to her a few 
gold pieces, and then stepped into the deep shade under some trees. 
But when I arrived at the town-gat^ my memory of the stränge 
bargain was again refreshed as I heard the sentry mutter, ** Where 
has the gentleman left bis shadow 1" As I hastened along the 
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Street, I passed two women, one of whom exclaimed, ** Blessed Mary, 
preserve us! that man has no sLadow." I hastened away from 
them, and contrived to keep under the shade of tke houses until I 
came to a wide part of the street wkich I must cross in order to 
arrive at my lodgings ; but, most unhappily, just as I passed into 
the broad glare of the sunshine, a day-school was tuming out its 
crowd of unruly boys, and a wicked, high-shouldcred little imp (I 
remember him well) immediately detected my imperfection. ** Ha» 
ha!" he shouted maliciously, ** here's a curiosity! Men generadly 
have shadows when the sun shines. Look, boys — look at the gentle- 
man with no shadow !'* Enraged, I threw about me a handful of 
money, to disperse the crowd of boys, and then called a hackney- 
coach, into which I leapt, to hide myself from my fellow-creatures. 
•* So," Said I to myself, ** I have bartered away my conscience for 
gold; and now I would forfeit all my gold to recover a shadow!** 
My feelings overcame me, and hiding my face in my hands, I wept. 
When the coach arrived at my lodgings, I would not get out, but 
ordered all my packages to be put inside, and after paying my old 
landlord well, told the coachman to drive to the principal hotel in 
the town, which lückily had a north aspect. Here I escaped from 
the public gaze, and after hiring one of the front rooms, I told the 
waiter that I must be closely engaged for several hours. So he 
closed the door upon me, promising that I should not be disturbed. 
And now what did I do ? I am ashamed to confess my weakness 
and folly even to a friend. I endeavoured to console my Sensation 
of loss by making a display of my wonderful wealth. I took the 
purse from my bosom, and scattered gold pieces upon the floor, 
and stared at them in wild excitement, and then scattered more 
gold upon them, and conjured up visions of all the schemes I might 
realise with this wealtl^ and endeavoured to count my loss of a 
shadow as nothing, until, exhausted by many thoughts and streng 
feelings, I lay down and feil asleep upon my riches. . . . When I 
awoke, the hotel was silent — no servants were moving, and I found 
that it was early in the moming. Now I did not know what to do 
with the gold that lay thickly about me, for the purse would not 
hold it. Afler some perplexity, I concealed it in a large cupboard, 
and putting a few pieces into my pockets, I retumed the purse to its 
hiding-place under my waistcoat. As soon as I heard the servants 
stirring, I ordered breakfast (for I was now very hungry), and while 
taking this meal, my conversation with the landlord induced me to 
hire as a servant a man called Bendel. I liked Ins honest face, and 
it has not deceived me ; for bis kind and trusty Services have often 
consoled me in my troubles on account of my very serious loss. 
Bendel went out to execute my Orders, and in the course of the 
day my Chamber (where luckily not one direct ray of sunshine in- 
truded) was crowded with shoemakers, tailors, and all kinds of 
tradesmen, for whose commodities I was glad to pay in ready money, 
in Order to diminish the störe of gold pieces in the cupboard. In 
the evening I commanded Bendel to light a uumber of wax-candles, 
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and to dispose ihem so as not to expose my singiilar deficicncy to 
the eyes of the waiters. This poor fellow, whom I had made ac- 
quainted with my case, sincerely pitied me, and was always ready to 
do anything to remedy the defect. But when the candles were 
lighted, I was tired of my imprisonment in my Chamber, and was 
seized by a streng temptation to venture out in the street^ and test 
the public opinion on my case by moonlight. I could not resist it, 
but put on my cloak, puUed my hat over my eyes, and stepped into 
the Street, trembling like a malefactor, though I was only an unfor- 
tunate man who had suffered a heavy loss. The moon was shining 
brightly enough, too brightly, indeed, for my purpose. For some 
distance I crept along in the shade of the houses, until at last I sum- 
moned up my courage, and made my appearance in an open moonlit 
Space. I soon discovcred the effect produced. Some women passed, 
and expressed their pity for me ; two or three stout broad-shouldered 
men, apparently proud of their own broad and black shadows (how I 
envied them !), made some jocose and sneering remarks ; but a pretty 
maiden, who was Walking with her parents, wounded my feelings 
most deeply, though she said nothing. She threw a hasty glance 
upon me, then looked down at the spot where my shadow ought to 
have been, and then, with an expression of wonder and alarm, drew 
her veU over her face, and hurried along. I was' immediately con- 
vinced that I could no longer hope to maintain a respectable Station 
in Society, and, with miserable feelings, finding myself condemned to 
live in perpetual twilight, I crept back into the shade. What a bar- 
gain I had made ! Possessing boundless wealth, I was scorned by 
old women and penniless schoolboys ; the sentry at the gate, with 
hardly a heller in his pocket, pitied me; and now my appear- 
ance had alarmed a pretty maiden I I hastened back to my hotel, 
and passed a sleepless night. ... In the moming I sent Bendel 
out to make all possible inquiries about the man in the gray 
frock. When he retumed, he told me that he had heard no news of 
such a person ; but that a stranger near the town-gate had sent a 
message to me. ''What is it?" said I, and Bendel gave me this 
disheartening reply : — ^" The stränge man stopped me near the gate, 
and said, ' Teil Mr Peter Schlemihl that, as the wind is favourable, 
I am just now embarking for a long sea-voyage, but afler a year and 
a day, I shall see him again, and shall propose to him another little 
bargain, which I hope will please him bs well as our.last transaction. 
Meanwhile, present my best respects to Mr Schlemihl.* " When I 
assured poor Bendel that the stranger was the very man I wanted 
to see, my servant uttered many vain and loud reproaches on his 
own want of sagacity. In vain I sent him immediately to the har- 
bour — several ships had sailed for various parts of the world — the 
gray man had vanished, and with him all hope of regaining my 
invaluable shadow !' 

AüGUSTUS Steigentesch (1774-1827), a military ofiicer in the 
Austrian service, wrote several short ßtories in a lively style. 
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Heinbich Kleist, another military man, wrote a remarkable 
Story entitled * Kohlhaas,^ containing the experience of a man, 
once honest and industrious, who was driven to desperation by 
the oppressive treatment of a nobleman, and exercised his ven- 
geance upon general society. The numerous short tales and 
novels of Leopold Schefer, who has been mentioned as a writer 
of didactic poetry, are chiefly intended to convey the same lessons 
af mysticjal philosophy and benevolent morality which are found 
in his poems. Gerhard Strauss (1786) wrote a tale, * The Auto- 
biography of a Young Clergyman,' in a didactic and sentimental 
tone, which has been admired by many, and frequently translated. 
The romances of Philipp Rehfues (1779), * Scipio Cicala ' (1831), 
'The Castle of Grozzo' (1834), and *The New Medea,' are bu- 
perior to many modern fictions in liveliness of description and 
d^ant style. 

BlARL Immermann (1796-1840) wrote two romances— 'Die Epi- 
gonen' (1836), which contains many descriptions of modern cha- 
racters, and * Münchausen ' (1838), which consists of two dissimilar 
parts. The first contains m&Dj remarks on modern literature, 
mixed with personalities ; whüe the second gives some beautiful 
and poetical pictures of mral life in Westphalia. This work may 
peihaps be classed with the writings of the romancists, as its 
interest depends rather on its poetic character than on its plot 
and construction. The same remark will apply to the romances 
of Joseph Eichendoefp (1788), which, while they disappoint the 
novel-reader by their want of plot and development, are suited to 
delight persons of an imaginative disposition. One of these tales 
18 entitled * The Life of a Good-for-Nothing ' (1826), and is fuU of 
the natural buoyancy and careless hmnour which characterise the 
hero. The foUowing passage will give some idea of the story : — 

THE WANDERING STUDENTS. 

< I See ihe pleasant oountxy—baü 

Austrian woods waad birds «od streams ! 
The Danube glitten from the vale, 

St Stephen's steeple yonder gleams 
Over the hüls so &r away, 
As if it weloomed me to-day ! 

Vivat, Aastria!' 

*I was singing the last versa of ihß song, as I stood on the hill 
which comman£( the first prospect of Austria, when suddenly a 
trio of wind-instmments soimded out sweetly from the wood behind 
me, and acoompanied my voice. I tnmed round, and saw three 
young men in long blue mantles. One blew an oboe, another a 
clarionet, and the third, with a singular cap on his head, played the 
French hom. To mend the concert, I pulled out my fiddle and played 
xwBj with them, singing heartiiy too. At this they seemed amazed. 
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and looked one ai anoÜier, like men who have niade a great mis- 
take. The French Hom (the player I mean) alk>wed bis pufFed-out 
cheeks U> coUapse, and looked very eamestly at me, while I civilly 
retumed the stare. He stej^ted nearer to me, and said — << The &ot 
is, we guessed, by your frock, tkat you were an Kng^ishnriaii, and 
thougiii we mjght win a trifle, as a maUctim, from yo« ; bat it seenis 
you too are a musiciau." I oonfessed that this was the better gueat 
of the two, and that I had just retumed from Rome, and had found 
it necessary to sotipe my way over the oonnU*y with a fiddlcc 
*Ha!" Said he, ''a Single fiddle cannot do much now-ardays : '' hefB 
he stepped to a Itttle fire on the grouad foeside the wood, and be^[aa 
to €uk it with his cap— ** the wind-instruments do the work far bettflr 
yo« See. Wheii we pop on a req>ectable family at dinner-time^ 
we just st^ quietly into the portioo, and folow as faard as we can» 
imtil one of the servante eomes ont^ glad to give money, or victoal^ 
anything to stop our noise. But the coffee is hot now. Won't yo« 
take breakfast with us ! " I raadiiy aocepted ihis invitation. We 
sat near the fire on a green baak, and the two musicians began to 
untie little bundles, and tool^ out some slices of bread. A pot of 
coffee and milk was soon ppepared, of whidi the Oboe and the 
Olarionet drank alt^nateiy ; but the French Hom said, as he 
handed to me half a buttered roll, ** I don't like ihat black xiix- 
iure: this is better," he added, drawing out a flask of wine, whi<^ 
he presentod to mei I drank bokily ; but as I took the flask üron. 
my mouth, I could not suppress a slight distortion of my üyoe. ^ Ha ! 
it is only home-brewed stafif," said he : ** you have lost your Oerraaa 
taste in Italy I supposel" He now drew from his pocket an old 
tattered mi^ of Austria, which he ^read oui upon the gniss,aBd 
his companions joined their heads over it, poiating their fii^gers over 
various routes. ** Yacation ends soon," said one. ** We most tarn 
away from Linz here on the 1^ band, so as to get bade to Pragae 
in good time." " Bidiculous i ** said the French Hom ; ** that read will 
only lead you among woods and ignorant peasants. You will not 
find a man of refined taste on that read." *< Fine taste ! Nonsense ! * 
said the Oboe ; ''the peasants are good-natured, and will not oom- 
plain of our false notes.** *^ You have not the proper pnde of an 
artist," said Uie French Hom ; ^ Odi prqfanwm vulgus et cu-oe^*' 
''There raust be many village churches in that way," said the 
Olarionet ; '^ and the parsons will help us on to Prague." ** Thej 
will give little money,'' said the Hora, ^ but plenty of sermons ob 
the folly of a wandering life. However, we are in no great hurry. 
Our Professors are still, I daresay, at Oarlsbad, and will not be 
very punctual on term-day." ^ DisUnguendum eat^ said the Obo^ 
** quod licet Joni non licet bovi/* 

* These scraps of Latin, and other remarks, made me understand 
that my new friends were Prague students. I f^t melancholy when 
I thought that three young men, who coold talk in LaUn so fiu^itly, 
should remain so poor. The French Hom seemed to guess my 
thoughts, for he siUd, ** You see we have no lich friends z 6o^ wh^ 
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the other students retum home, we put these instruments under 
our cloaks, stroll away from Prague, and find the wide world at 
our Service. Ours is the best mode of travelling. I would not bo 
a tarne tourist, with my bed warmed and my nightcap laid in a 
certain hotel every evening. 'Tis the beauty of our way of life 
that we go out every moming, like the birds over our hcads, not 
knowing under what chimney we shall eat our supper." ** Ay ! *' 
Said the Oboe, ** and we have some merry times. For instance, we 
find a kind hearty family at dinner. We are invited into the hall. 
The maidens dance, while we play a waltz. Then we see a good 
omen — the master has ordered the dining-room door to be opened 
that he may hear us. We catch the scent of roafitmeat ; and, better, 
the servants bring füll plates for us!" These remarks dispersed 
all my melancholy. One of the students now put his clarionet 
together, and began to practise a difficult passage in a mass in which 
he had to take a part when he retumed to Pragne ; but the French 
Hom soon interrupted the solo by striking his fist on the map, and 
exclaiming in his deep bass voice, ''Done! I have it! Here you 
see, not far from Yienna, is a castle near the Danube. The porter 
there is my uncle. My dear Condisdpvli! we will go and pay our 
compliments to him, and I am sure he will help us on our joumey." 
At this I started up and exclaimed — ^** Good I Does your uncle play 
the bassoon? and has he a large aristocratic nose?" The French 
Hom nodded assent. ** Then I know him very well," said I, " and 
I know the countess at the castle too. I shall be glad to go with 
you." Our plan was soon completed. We resolved to go by the 
next packet down the Danube, and accordingly hastened to the place 
of embarkation. Here stood the stout landlord, filling up the door- 
way of the hotel, while the maidens were looking out of the Windows 
at the passengers and sailors. Among these stood an old gentleman 
wearing a gray frock and a black cravat. I and my friends emptied 
our pockets, and the Steward smiled satirically when he saw that 
all our fares were paid in copper. But I cared nothing for his scom. 
The moming was brilliant, and I was enraptured to find myself once 
more on the Danube. As we steamed rapidly along between pas- 
tures and hüls, the birds were singing, village clocks were chiming, 
and a caged canary, belonging to a pretty maiden among the pas- 
sengers, began to whistle charmingly. I guessed the old gentleman 
in the gray frock to be a clergjnnan, as he was reading in a breviary 
with a splendidly-gilded and decorated title-page ; and I found that 
my guess was true, for he soon began to tsdk with the students in 
Latin. Meanwhile, I walked to the bow of the packet, and stood 
there gazing into the blue distance, while towers and spires arose 
one after a£other over the green banks of the Danube. I took out 
my fiddle, and began to play some old tunes. Suddenly I feit a tap 
on my Shoulder, and tuming round, saw the old gentleman. ^ Ha ! 
Ludi Magister,** said he, ''do you prefer fiddling! Come and join 
HS at lunch." I expressed my thanks, putting up the fiddle, and 
followed my host under a little canopy of birch and fir bougliS| 
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which the sailors had constructed on the deck. Here I found a 
plentiful siipply of Sandwiches and some flasks of wine spread out 
before my companions. The old gentleman filled a silver goblet 
with wine, and passed it round. Our reserve soon melted away. 
My companions related their adventures, and the old gentleman 
laughed, and said he also had been a student^and had often wandered 
far during vacations. At his request we took out our Instruments 
and played. So the hours passed away, tili the evening sun waa 
gilding the woods and the Valleys, while the banks were resounding 
with our strains. As we came near the end of our voyage, we passed 
the silver goblet round once more, and then all joined in the follow- 
ing vacation-song with a hearty Latin choms : — 

« To the Bouth the birds all fly. 
And we must wander too : 
We wave our caps on high. 

And say, * Dear Prague, adieu ! ' 
Three students bold and gay, 
Our instrumcntg we blow : 
* Adieu, adieu ! ' we say, 
*]>earPrague! forwemustgo:' 
Et habaU bonam pacem* 
Qui tedet poit/omacem, 

At night through some small town 

We stroll— the Windows shine : 
Within, the honest people 

Are sitting drinking wine: 
But we are feiint and thirsty 

With blowing all the day : 
*Ho6t! bring aflaskofRhenish! 

And with something on a tray : ' 
Venu ex sua domo f 
Beatut iUe homo. 

Now wintry Boreas, blowing, 

Is Stripping all the trees : 
While on the read we wander, . 

Our fingers nearly frecze : 
And now our shoes are tattered, 

Yet cheerily we play ; 
And when our hands are frosty, 
We sing (as well we may) — 
BeaJtut ille homo ^ 
Qui sedet in tua domo^ 
Et sedet post/omacem. 
Et habet bonam pacem.'** 

Wilhelm Hauff (1802-1827) displayed during his short life 
considerable talents of invention and description. He wrote some 
fantastic stories; but his best tales, of which * Lichtenstein' (1836) 

* And may he who sits beeide the stove enjoy quietude. 
t He comes out of his house— blessed be the man I 

i Ilappy is that man who Bits beside the stoye in his own house, and eiv|oya 
quietude. 
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is a specimen, contain pleasant sketches of populär mannerB in big 
native country, Swabia. 

George Harikg (1797), who wrot« under the name Alexib, 
produced a romance entitled * Walladmor ' (1823), which professed 
to be a translation from an original by Sir Walter Scott. The 
trick was so far sncceBsM, that many bought and read the book, 
believing it to be the production of the Scottish novelist. Haring 
imitated Scott^s historical style in several other romances. fils 
best work is * Roland of Berlin ' (1840). 

The names of a few ladies who have written äctions may be 
noticed, as feminine genius is a greater rarity in G-enmuy than in 
England: at least it is less frequently displayed in literature. 
Friederike Lohmann wrote many short tales of good tendency, 
and suitable to young readers. The same praise may be given, 
and perhaps in a hi^er d^ree, to the domestic narratives of 
Henriette Hanke, which are too numerous to be particularised, 
«s they fill eighty-eight small volumes. Many of the stories of this 
ÄUthoress were written to explain her views of the important sub- 
ject of feinale education, with reference to its influence on domestio 
life. In Germany, the education of ladies has been generally nar- 
row in its ränge. It is not uncommon to find, as the wife of some 
leamed professor or author, an amiable and industrious lady, whose 
erudition hardly extends beyond the radiments of leaming and 
the cookery-book. In su^esting remedies for this defect, some 
writers have advanced extreme opinions, have forgotten the 
natural distinctions of Constitution and duty, and have pleaded 
in favour of a style of education which would withdraw woman 
from her proper domestic sphere, and make her the rival rather 
than the companion of man. This error is exposed in the novels 
of Henriette Hanke, and also in the educational writings of 
Caroline Rudolphi. Some novels written by the Coüntess 
Hahn-Hahn are füll of expressions of discontent with the social 
Position of woman, and develop the tendencies of the French 
novelist Madame Dudevant (George Sand), while they show 
little of the genius of this writer. Auguste von Paalzow is 
the authoress of * Godwie Castle,' * St Rochd,' and * Thomas 
Tymau,' novels of aristocratic society, marked by descriptions of 
costume and circumstances rather than by good delineations of 
character. 

Laube, Kurtz, Brunnow, Gutzkow, Hagen, Koenig, Rell- 
STAB, and KÜHNE, may be ranked among the best of recent G«r- 
man novelists, whose writings are too numerous to be particularly 
described here. Few of these writers have devoted their powers 
of Observation to illustrate the realities of life in their native 
country. Too many authors, instead of attempting to fill up the 
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vacant places which may still be found in literature, regarded as a 
minor of life, waste their time in doing again what has been done — 
in describing ficenes which have been well described. Conse- 
qu^itly, amid all the fictioBS of Grermany, we can hardly point to 
one which contains a faithful portrait of tbe real oondition of 
Society in that country, thongh several novels give some glimpses 
of reality. The approbation which such fictions have gained, 
proves that works of the same nature, but of greater compass, 
would be well received. The * Tales' of Jereäoah GtOTTHELP, 
illustrating populär life, have been admired. Berthold Aüek- 
BACH, in lüs * Village Tales of the Black Forest,' has given 
some pleasing sketches of rural manners, but not without poetical 
embellishment. 

Wilhelm Meinhold is known as the author of a singular 
fiction, * Maria Schweidler,' or *The Amber Witch.' Having 
carefully studied the processes of trials for supposed witchcraft, 
which were the disgraoe of Grerman civilisation in the seventeenth 
Century, Meinhold wrote his story, and published it as a true 
narrative, founded on a document preserved in an old church. 
And such was the accuracy of its descriptions of costume, 
manners, and language, that it was received by many as au- 
thentic history. Though the true origin of the tale is now dis- 
covered, it may still be read with interest, as it gives a faithful 
account of a superstition to which many hundreds of lives were 
sacrificed. 

The novels and romances of Beckstein, Schucking, Spindler, 
Heeringen, and Sternberg, rise above the mediocrity of Germaa 
fiction, but do not require particular descriptions. There has 
been some doubt respecting the authorship of a series of remark- 
able novels, portraying natural scenery and human society in 
America, and published as the wori:s of Charles Sealsfield. 
These fictions display a streng ima^nation in their pictures of 
forests, prairies, and other great features of the westem hemi- 
sphere, which are interspersed with many reflections on the con- 
dition and prospects of American society. ^ Pictures of Life in 
the Westem Hemisphere' (1843), ' North and South' (1843), and 
* Morton ' (1844), may be mentioned as specimens of these novels, 
which in some points resemble the writings of the American 
novelist Fenimore Cooper. 

In this fertile department of prose-fiction numerous short 
stories and simple narratives for juvenile readers have been left 
unnoticed. But, as a favourable specimen of many short and 
populär tales, the followiag, by Johann Peter Hebel (1760- 
1826), may be quoted : — 
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KANNTTVERSTAN.* 



* A man may be led to a wholesome truth by a mistake. Of this 
we find an instance in the case of a poor German joumeyman who 
was led to some good reflections by mistaking the meaning of three 
Dutch words. Our friend was wandering about in Amsterdam^ 
amusing himself by gazing on fine houses, crowds of busy men, and 
vessels in the harbour. At last he was especiaUy attracted by the 
appearance of a large and noble house. He admired its six 
clumneys, its comice, and the tall Windows, in which tulips and 
gillyflowers displayed their beauties. He had not seen such a 
house in all his travels. ** Will you be so kind as to teil me the 
name of the gentleman who lives in this fine house ?' said our friend 
to a passer-by. ** Kannitverstan " — (" I can't understand you ") — was 
the hasty reply of the stranger, who knew no more of High-German 
than our friend knew of Dutch. ** Ah ! " said the joumeyman, " I 
will remember his name ; for no doubt this ' E^nitverstan ' is one 
of the wealthiest men in Amsterdam." Beflecting on the wide 
difference between his own lot and that of the great millionaire, our 
friend walked on until he arrived at the harbour, which was crowded 
with shipping. Here his attention was soon fixed upon one large 
vessel, lately arrived from the East Indies, and füll of sugar, cofibe, 
rice, and spices. There seemed to be no end to the wealth which she 
contained. Our friend asked one of the porters, who had a cask of 
sugar in his hands, " What may be the name of the merchant who 
owns this cargo ? " The porter quickly replied, ** Kannitverstan ;" 
and now our friend's wonder about the fine house was lost in his 
admiration of the vessel and its rieh cargo. ** Ah ! " said he, ** this 
merchant, Kannitverstan, may well live in a large house if he has 
such a trade ! But what an unequal world is Üüs ? He seems to 
possess everything, while I have nothing !" With such meditations 
he left the harbour, and returned into the town. As he tumed a 
comer, he met a long funeral procession. Four black horses drew 
the dark-plumed hearse along slowly. A solemn array of relatives 
and friends followed. The great bell of Amsterdam was tolling 
heavily. Our friend, who was in a serious mood, followed the pro- 
cession towards the church, and ajsked one of the attendants (who 
was just at this moment silently calculating how much he should gain 
by the improved price of raw cotton), " Can you teil me the name 
of the deceased?" ** Kannitverstan !" was the hasty reply of the 
stranger, and tearsrose suddenly in the eyes of our honest German. 
" Ah ! " said he to himself, " here is a history ! Poor Kannitverstan I 
what remains for theo now of all thy wealth but a shroud l To die, 
and to leave for ever that beautiful house, that splendid vessel, that 
rieh cargo ! I see that death makes all men equal." 

* He entered the churchyard, saw the coffin of the great * Kanni^ 

* This title isoomposed of thrcc Dutch words, which mean, * I caxmot understand 
what you say.' 
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Terstan" sinking into the earth, and was more edified by the Dutch 
fimeral-hoinily, of which he did not understand a word, than he had 
been by many well-understood sermöns. He then retumed to his 
lodgings, where he ate his bread, with a slice of Limburg cheese, in 
contentment ; and afberwards, when he was tempted to complain of 
worldly inequalities, he remembered the great merchant of Amster- 
dam — his fine house, his splendid vessel, and his narrow grave. 
Thus a mistake of three Dutch words led our friend to some whole- 
8ome reflections.' 

Among recent writers of fiction, Adalbeet Stifter Claims 
notice, on account of the promise contained in his volumes of short 
Sketches and stories entitled * Studies' (1847), which, though im- 
perfect when regarded as works of art, are written in a genial, 
poetic vein, and give some vivid descriptions of the romantio 
woodland scenery found on the confines of Austria and Bohemia. 



POPULÄR LEGENDS. 

The Volksbücher, or Populär Legends of Germany, are so nu- 
merous, and so characteristic of the country, that they must be no- 
ticed here. The rural population of this wide land has long enjoyed 
a literature distinct firom that current among the educated classes. 
While leamed professors in universities have expounded a series 
of metaphysical Systems, the peasantry have remained profoundly 
Ignorant of the so-called *progres8 of ideas,' and have solaced 
themselves with the old legends which pleased their grandfathers. 
Consequently the Germans have an extensive series of Volksbücher 
(People's Books), to which we have no counterpart in England. 
The populär miscellany, * Chamber&'s Edinburgh Journal,' has served, 
among other good purposes, to extinguish a low and mischievous 
class of Pamphlets, or * Chapmen's Books,' which were once 
largely circulated, especially in the north of England; but these 
miserable productions could not be fairly compared with the 
populär legends of Germany, which, though they are generally 
fantastic in their narratives, have some good moral purport. They 
may be divided into two classes : the first containing legends of local 
interest, generally associated with the names of old Castles or other 
antiquities ; while the second contains purely fabulous stories. These 
legends and fables are exceedingly simple and populär, yet often 
poetical in their style; and their incidents are generally marvellous, 
paying no respect to the laws of probability. The brothers Jacob 
and Wilhelm Grimm have collected and published a consider- 
able series of these old traditions. Another coUection is edited 
by Karl Simrock. The * Selection of Populär Books ' (1843), by 
GusTAYUS Schwab, contains some of the best stories. Even the 
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titles of these books show how far they are remote from the lite»- 
rature of cultivated society. * The Gurions and Wonderful His- 
tory of TiH Eulenspiegel ' is a collection of rustic jests, which has 
beena favourite among the people for some centuries. The legend 
of 'Siegfried with the Homy Skin' may be traced back beyond 
the epoch of the * Nibelungen-Lied;' while the tale of Dr Faustua, 
the necromancer, has enjoyed such long life and popularity, that 
the following anecdote respecting it may be easily believed : — Jix 
a village library of legendary fictions, the copy of * Faustus ' had 
been wom out by frequent perusals, and some innovator snggested 
that, as all the villagers lufcd read through this wonderful story 
many times, some new book might now supply its place. But Uns 
proposition was indignantly rejected by a large majority of rustic 
readers, who voted for * another copy of Dr Faustus.' The fol- 
lowing may serve as one specimen of a great nnmber of popufer 
legends : — 

FAITHFÜL ECKABT. 

* Among all the heroes who foUcwed the Duke of Burgundy, there 
was not one like Eckart in good faith and courage. He had served 
under Burgundy in many hattles, and once, when the duke was 
almost OYercome by his foes, Eckart suddenly appeared on the fiel^ 
with his son and followers, when the dukels enemies were soon 
Tonted. After the battle, Eckart lifted the dead body of his soq 
firom the grovmd^ and carried it before the dnke^ who shed tears^ and 
Said, *^ Yott have paid a dear price for my deliTerance, Eekart." After 
this event^true Eckart beeame the most xM>ted matnin Burgundy, and 
people who wished to gain favours, applied to him rather than tä the 
duke himself. For some time this State of things had no bad effeet ; 
but gradually enemies arose against Ecltart, and spoke evil of him, 
saying that he was making himself master of Burgundy, until at last 
even the duke looked on the hero with envy, and regarded him as a 
rival. Two of the remaining three sons of Eckart were accused of 
treason, and imprisoned in one of Burgundy's Castles. Their fiather 
in yain demanded to know what they had done, and where they were 
confined. No answer was given ; and Eckarty who bad swom to be 
faithfiil to the dnke, was now very unhappy. He coold not deliver 
bis dear sons without rising against Burgundy, and this he would not 
do. At last the third son, Conrad, determined, against his father's 
advice, to go to the duke's castle, and to demand that his brothers 
should be made free. He went, but retumed no mcnre. The duke 
accused Conrad also of treason, and Eckart's three sons were put to 
death. 

^ When Eckart heard that his sons were slain, he was so tom witli 
grief and rage, that he lost his senses. He left his fortress, and 
wandered xnto a vast wood, where he roamed about like a wild 
beast, and satisfied his hnnger with roots and herbs. When some^ 
times light broke in npon Ms nund^ and he remembered the death 
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of }as children, he iore bis gray hair ürom his head, and cried aloud, 
«My sons ! my sons !** After he had lived thus in the wood some 
time, his countenance became so changed by da^Mur, that even bis- 
Iriends woold not haye known him if they had found bim. Mean- 
while the duke was veiy uneasy wben be beard that Eckart bad 
escaped, and that no man knew his biding-place. One moming all 
the doke's fbllowers and huntsmen were smnmoned to go in many 
parties, and to explorethe forest and all the ndghbouring hüls. Bor» 
gondy, attended by bia squire, Wolfram, rode at the head of one 
party. The day was spent in endeavoors to find Eckart; but the 
duke woald not leave the forest even wben the son was going down» 
for he said that he could not sleep secnrely in bis casüe nntil the 
traitor Eckart was found and imprisoned. So tbe follow^rs of Bnr> 
gondy remained in the forest late in tbe evening. Bat afbor snnset 
the sky was overclouded, and a black thnnder^storm lowered over 
the wood. The wind bowled among the trees» tbe rain feil fast, and 
lightnings glittered among the brancbes of the oaks. Tbe duke rode 
as fast as he could through the twOight^ and lost himself in the heart 
of the forest, while the Squire Wolfram lost all trace of his master. 
And now the exhausted steed which carried Burgundy stumbled over 
a fallen oak, and was lamed. All the huntsmen and foHowers were 
far beyond the sound of their master's cries. He called loodly for 
help, until his voice faiied, and he was feint and despairing, wben a 
Strange face suddenly appeared before him. A tall man, with 
long gray hair, made his way through a thicket,and Coming near the 
duke, stood and gazed eamestly upon him. Burgondy prayed tbe 
stranger to show pity, and to guido him out of tbe wood ; but tbe <^d 
man drew his sword, and raised it over tbe head of tbe trenkblii^ 
duke. In another moment the sword was put back into its dieat^ 
the old man grasped the band of Burgundy, and led bim along nntil 
he feil to the ground exhausted with fatigue and terror. The old 
man lifted bis companion and carried bim. They had proceeded 
some distance in this way, when Wolfram the squire found them, and 
gave his assistajice. He climbed to the top of a lofty fir-tree (Tan- 
nenbaum), and was glad to discover the light of a cottage twinküng' 
not very far off. He then descended, and pointed out the way to the 
skirts of the forest, while the old man, still carrying Bmrgundy oa. 
his back, followed, but spoke not. At last they reached the cottage^ 
where an old dame received them kindly. Tbe stranger gently placed 
his burthen on the fioor, and Burgundy, recovering from his faintness» 
kneeled and offered sincere thanks to Heaven for bis deliverance 
from danger. He then tumed to thank bisfriends; but tbe old man 
had concealed his face in a dark comer. ** I am very ill," said Bur- 
gundy, ^ and feel that I shall not live long after this night of terr(»r» 
I have suffered more on account of the sins of which I am guilty than 
from the violence of the storm. Let me do what good I can before 
I die. Wolfram, I give you my two Castles on the hill, and, in me- 
mory of this night, you shall change your name, and be caDed Tan- 
nenhaüser. And now, old man, let me see your &ce, and reward 
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you, for yovL liave saved me from perishing in the wood; though at 
first you drew your sword upon me — I know not why — ^but I know 
one who might have slain me jusüy, for I slew his sons/* 

* The old man stepped from the comer, and stood in the light, but 
Said not a word. The duke gazed on his sorrowful face, and recog- 
nised his ancient hero. He then feil upon his knees trembling 
before Eckart, and said, ^ Do I owe my lifo to the man whom I have 
made childless ?" *^ Say no more/' said the old man ; '^it is enough. 
Tou know now, and all the world will know, that Eckart waa true.** 
The night passed away, and the illness of the duke increased. In 
the moming Wolfram summoned attendants, and Burgundy was 
carried to lus Castle, holding the hand of Eckart, who walked beside 
him, and sometimes pressing it to his bosom. At last, as they came 
near the castle, Eckart returned the pressure of the hand, and spoke 
a few kind words, which comforted the dying man. . . . A few mo- 
ments before Burgundy died, he said to his followers, while Eckart 
6tood beside the bed, ''I leave my house and my children in the 
hands of Eckart, for I know he is true." ' 

These scanty notices of the prolific department of prose-fiction 
will suffice to show that this is one of the weakest parts of Grer- 
man literature. Yet we have selected the best novels and ro- 
mances as the objects of our remarks, and have left almost un- 
noticed a multitude of inferior fictions which belong to the * Pariah 
caste ' in the world of books. Some readers may think that such 
books are altogether beneath the notice of philosophical criticism, 
er that a valuation of prose-fictions must be referred to the taste of 
circulating libraries, where the book most wom must be esteemed 
as the best. But a department of literature still having so many 
readers must have some importance. To avoid the evils arising 
from fisJse and unwholesome fictions, some well-meaning persons 
would suppress entirely all imaginative tales, novels, and romances, 
good, bad, and indifferent ; but the efforts of such reformers ap- 
pear to be altogether hopeless, and indeed unreasonable ; for 
poetry and prose-fiction arise from natural and permanent Im- 
pulses of the mind, and have always held the most prominent 
place in populär literature. If respectable authors do not supply 
good excitements of imagination, inferior writers will certainly 
take the vacant place. 

To determine the legitimacy and importance of any class of 
literature, we know no better way than to regard it as a part of 
that general reflection of human life which should be found in 
literature. Thus it is an essential characteristic of our minds to 
remember past events, and to induce from them general conclu- 
sions ; and in this simple fact we find the basis of all historical 
"writings. Again, the Observation of present phenomena, either in 
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external nature, or in contemporaneous human life, is another 
essential characteristic of the mind; and from this must arise 
works containing notices of facts in all the departments of science, 
books on geography, and descriptions of voyages and travels. But 
the memory would be only a confused collection of miscellaneous 
facts without the aid of reason, which arranges facts, distinguishes 
or unites thcm in varions classes, and induces general laws, so as 
to give unity and order to all our knowledge. This reasoning 
process is represented in the literature of philosophy. Some 
partial minds have treated with contempt all philosophical or 
metaphysical literature ; but it would be easy to show that it 
arises necessarily fpom the impulses manifested even in the mind 
of a chüd. Every true part of literature is the representative of 
some essential power of the mind, or some true interest of human 
life. 

In this point of view, we think it will be easy to assign to prose- 
fiction its proper province, which borders on that occupied by 
history. History, in its broad and comprehensive outlines, must 
necessarily leave unnoticed many particulars, many of the finer 
lights and shades of human life, descriptions of internal motives, 
private characters, and scenes in domestic life; and to supply 
these traits in the picture of humanity, appears to be the distinct 
duty of fiction, which, while free with regard to names, dates, the 
exact Order of events, and the grouping of characters, should still 
be essentially tnie. From this point of view we may look on the 
imaginative literature of any country or people, and form a fair 
estimate of its value. With regard to Gennany, as we have seen, 
a great part of its imaginative writings consists of merely fantastic 
tales, weak, sentimental fictions, and poor imitations of historical 
romances. Of the * populär legends,' though their adventures are 
fanciful, we would speak withrespect, as they are genuine, and 
fairly represent the play of populär imagination ; while, under all 
their wild imagery, they often convey symbolically a deep and true 
meaning. Our censure applies chiefly to a large class of fictions, 
neither real nor ideal in their features, which describe neither this 
real, present world in which we dwell, nor that better state of 
Society to which the mind naturally aspires. Such tales (in Eng- 
land, as well as in Gennany), having no basis either in a truly 
poetical imagination or in genial Observation of life, attempt to 
supply the defect of these qualities by a dull and wom-out series 
of melo-dramatic characters. Here we find the. mysteriously- 
wicked stcward, the hero füll of goodness and pliabüity, who, 
without a purpose, is impelled hither and thither by the actions of 
others, but always without a deed or even a thought which can be 
called his own, arrives at last at the summit of perfect happiness 
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in the shape of a prmcely estate. Here also ia the rival, the 
hero's foil and contrast, füll of wickedness, but employing in hig 
8cliemes sagacity and persevering energy, which are doomed to be 
made fiiiitless by a most arbitrary stroke of the novel-writer's 
pen. Here also is the purely-innocent, but most mischievous 
young lady, who cannot take a step, cannot even walk mto a 
garden to pluck a rose, without occasioning most tragical or most 
ridiculous adventures. Lastly (though the stock of absurdities is 
by no means exhausted), here we meet (too often) the stränge, 
wandering gentleman, without funds, who travels everywhere with 
no meaning or purpose, who thinks nothing of leaving London, 
and joumeying over the continent (even without a railway), in 
Order to have the pleasure of abruptly meeting the heroine, and 
saying a few commonplace wprds to her at Vienna ! Such are 
some of the beauties of third-class fictions: to expose their 
darker features would require more than ridicule. No reader who 
has taken the pains to become acquainted with the lower strata in 
foreign literature will think the above description exaggerated« 
To supply the defects in their native library of fiction, Grerman 
readers have largely imported foreign novels ; but many of these 
are bad Substitutes even for fairy tales and legends of * Kübezahl,' 
and other goblins. Many articles from the notorious Parisian 
manufiictory of fictions, by * Alexandre Dumas and Co.,' have 
been imported. Even inferior English novels, devoted to the ex- 
ploits of highwaymen and housebreakers, are read with pleasure 
in Germany. It is amusing to find in a German review of some 
English novels (füll of * long-drawn-out ' descriptions and senti- 
mental digressions) a complaint that * their style is rorfÄ^r verbose ;* 
or to read, in a critique on some extremely-exaggerated Sketches 
of English life and society, a Statement that ^ they are marked by 
truthfulness.' Among the better ^mters of novels whose works 
are translated and read in Germany, we may mention Bulwer, Miss 
Edgeworth, Washington Irving, Cooper, and Douglas Jerrold. 
The writings of Charles Dickens have gained in Germany a wide 
popularity, on account of the same original qualities which have 
attracted English readers. We have even found aUusions to 
scenes in * Pickwick ' and * Nicholas Nickleby * strangely em- 
ployed to illustrate points in abstruse philosophical writings. It 
is pleasant to find a classical work truly appreciated. The fol- 
lowing passage in a German review of Oliver Goldsmith's * Vicar 
of WakefieW-accords well with English sentiments. The re- 
viewer says, * This little work is a model of fiction, füll of müd 
humour, true humanity, and practical wisdom, while at the same 
time it is thoroughly poetical.' 
Though we have still to treat of History, Biography, Philosophy, 
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and Theology, we have already described the works of populär 
interest (chiefly found in poetry and prose-fiction) which form 
the general literatnre of a nation. In eveiy age and country there 
lias been a literature of life, nnited with the habits, affections, and 
interests of the people, flowing on in accordance with the progress 
of humanity, and thuB distingoished from the literature of the 
study, or from special literature, which consists in a great measure 
of books produced for the use of distinct classes or parties. To 
describe the former kind of literature should be the principal 
task of the historian, excepting when he wrttes for some special 
purpose. Having given, as iar as the limits of this treatise would 
allow, a £a,ir account of the poetry and other populär writings in 
which German genius has expressed itself, we may in this place 
give some explanation of the principles on which our comparative 
estimates of various works have been founded. In the preceding 
sections on poetry and prose-fiction, we have especially complained 
of the want of extensive and £uthfQl portraitures of real life ; a 
want which we must observe when we glance over the numberless 
romances, visionary legends, and sentimental ef^ions found in 
the library of German poetry. According to the views already 
ßtated respecting literature in its relation to life, the filling up of 
the outlines given in history should be at least one principal part 
of the employment of poetry and prose-fiction. If we admit this, 
we must esteem the old * Nibelungen-Lied,' with all its rudeness 
and simplicity (not forgetting its imperfect construction and 
tedious tautologies), as a work of poetry entitled to hold a place 
above the greater part of modern fiction. 

The graphic narrative of the old * Nibelungen-Lied ' is read with 
interest, despite its poverty of sentiment ; and great industry is em- 
ployed in collecting and reproducing the old legends of the Minne- 
singers and their times. K some poring book-worm could discovei^ 
among old-world records, the manuscript of some pilgrim-min- 
strel, telling, particularly and graphically, in language however 
rüde, the very lives and manners of the people, from the gay court 
to the mud-built cottage, in all the lands through which he tra* 
velied, how great would be the pleasure not only of antiquaries 
but of general readers! In some old books of travelsor history, 
how we are disappointed when we look for accounts of life in 
ancient times, and find only records of visits to courts monoton* 
ously gay, or pUgrimages to shrines where the dry bones of saintB 
were preserved! The same curiosity will exist five hundred yean 
hence, and readers will then tum away from endless addresses to 
* Laura,' * liberty,' and the ' moon,' to seek for the poet who will 
teil how tlie German people were living, and what they were doing, 
in the nineteenth Century. As the poetry of an individual life 
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should at least be equal in interest to the real events of that life, 
80 the poetry of a country should be a worthy companion to its 
history. But German poetry reveals to us but faint traces of that 
land whose ancient people overthrew the Roman Empire — ^the 
land of the Carlovingians — ^the theatre where the Middle Ages 
displayed their wonders and terrors, Castles, cathedrals, steel-clad 
barons, hooded monks, and crusaders ; where the dreaded Vehm- 
gericht was founded; where Jews were persecuted with sword and 
fire, and troops of wild fanatics, such as the Brothers of the Scourge, 
roamed about : the land of Charles V. ; the land of Luther — ^what 
does German poetry teU of its history? Here, it must be allowed, 
is a great defect, and those who write for the present may leam 
something from the errors of the past. We want a more vivid 
and particularising narrative of life in olden times than the his- 
torian has given us: this want the poet should have supplied. 
Posterity will perhaps feel the same want relative to our own 
times; for where are the classical works which give a faithfiil 
portraiture of the life of the people? History speaks of men as 
if they were the creatures of politics; it explores not their true 
nature, it considers man apart from all the influences of nature: 
history is thus füll of half-truths: poetry should supply this 
defect. The true poet should be the Interpreter and the illus- 
trator of life, a companion to the historian, but doing more tlian 
the historian does. While the historian notices the bodies of 
events, the poet teils of the spirit that moves in them; while 
the historian describes the outward life of man, the poet pene- 
trates into his inner life; the historian records facts, the poet 
reveals feelings, thoughts, hopes, and desires; the historian por- 
trays the actual man, the poet also keeps in view the ideal man; 
the historian teils us of whisit man Jias heen, the poet reminds us, 
either in his dreams of the past, or in his visions of the future, of 
what man can 5e; the true poet who fulfils such a duty is as 
necessary to the development and education of mankind as the 
historian. 

These views of poetry, and of general imaginative literature, 
afford a sufficient explanation of the comparatively low estimates of 
many authors given in the preceding pages of this work. These 
estimates have not been hastily made according to individual taste, 
but have been carefully formed with a regard to the principles 
of criticism just explained. Thus, among the poets, we have given 
the greatest space to the name of Schiller, because (as his 
countrymen generally allow) he is the most national of their poets. 
To justify oiur neglect of many minor authors of poems, novels, 
and romances, we have only to say that the toleration of common- 
place literature is one of the most mischievous measures for 
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authors, for readers, and for society. It is (to use Pope's phrase) 
* the art of sinking.' The reader, instead of rising by communion 
with minds higher than his own, is deteriorated by devoting his 
attention to the productions of writers distinguished only by a 
little superficial clevemess. 



HISTORY. 



The extensive historical works of Niebühr, Schlosser, and 
other modern writers, must be esteemed as important features in 
German literature, not only with regard to their present value, 
but also with reference to future studies of history. Wide fields 
of historical knowledge have been explored, and valuable mate- 
rials have been collected, for the use of future writers ; but genius 
and taste are still required, to impart to the results of sound leam- 
ing a general interest, and to recommend them by popularity of 
style. 

The progress of historical knowledge is especially important in 
its relation to philosophy. As all the circumstances of the pre- 
sent age unite to show the necessity of a sober and practical 
philosophy, we may hope that, as our knowledge of the past is 
extended, inductive science will be as successfuUy applied to the 
facts of history as to natural phenomena, and that thus many 
imaginative and presumptuous theories will be exploded. 

The political circumstances of Germany have in some respecta 
been favourable to the progress of historical studies. Leamed 
Professors and industrious students being excluded in a great 
measm-e from participation in the political life of their own 
country, have found solace in exploring the history of ancient 
nations, and have given, in the shape of historical essays, opi- 
nions which they could not ventmre to apply to the institutions of 
Germany. While Prussia and Austria were perilous topics, on 
account of the censorship of the press, liberal and innovating 
doctrines might easily be promulgated under the disguise of 
lectures on the progress and the decline of liberty in ancient 
Greece and Rome. As even abstruse studies may tend to prac- 
tical results, we find in the circumstances just described some 
explanation of the present state of Germany. Doctrine and 
practice have been widely separated; and if political theories 
have frequently displayed a^^sionary character, this may per- 
haps be fairly attributed to the want of that experience which 
can be derived only firom practice. 

The study of universal history, to which the philosophical 
views of Herder gave an impulse, has been diligently prosecuted 
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dnring this last fifty years ; yet few classical works bave been 
produced in this depaxtment. Many historical wrkings marked 
by great research, exhibit little of cleamess and beauty in their 
arrangement and style. Some historians n^lect proportion in tbe 
construction of their works, and fall into the error which they 
would condemn in an artist who marred the general effect of a 
wide landscape by introducing insignificant details. Leamed and 
diligent collectors of historical materials are more numerous in 
Germany than in any other country ; but accomplished historians 
are almost as rare as great poets. The defects of style found in 
many historical works are hindrances to the spread of knowledge. 
If sincere and usefiil books, explaining the progress of mankind, 
and inculcating the profound lessons derived from experience, 
are intended to be widely circnlated, they must be written in a 
populär style. 

Johann Müller (1752-1809), a native qf Switzerland, displayed 
a true historical genius and extensive erudition. His * Lectures on 
Universal History,' delivered at Geneva in 1799, and published in 
1810, are written in a style which sometimes looks like an imitation 
ef Tacitus. During the French Invasion, Müller wrote eloquent 
and patriotic Philippics against France ; but his conduct excited a 
general wonder, when, in 1807, he accepted a ministerial office under 
Napoleon. It is only fair to add that his repentance was speedy 
and bitter, as he soon resigned his place, and passed the short 
remainder of his life in deep dejection. Karl Rotteck (1775- 
1840) wrote a ' Universal History,' in six volumes (1812-1818), 
which was extended to the year 1840 by K. H. Hermes. This 
work is marked by liberal political views ; but opinions and 
eriticisms often fill the space required by clear Statements of feicts, 
and the rhetorical style of Rotteck must be tedious to many 
readers. The * History of the World,' by K. F. Becker (1842), 
Las reached a seveiith edition, and may be commended as one of 
the best books of its kind. K. W. Böttiger's * History of the 
World in Biographical Narratives' (1839^1844), maybe mentioned 
as a work of considerable interest. Heinrich Dittmar's work 
on the same vast subject has an especial reference to the progress 
of Christianity ; while another compendium by Karl Vehsb, 
which was published in 1842, describes chiefly the process of 
dviüsation and intellectual culture. 

Among works on general ancient history, Friedrich Schlos- 
BEr's * History of the Ancient World and its Culture' (182&- 
1834) must hold a prominent position. Tbis leamed historian has 
corrected the arbitrary style of confining history to descriptions of 
military and political movements, and has paid great attention to 
the literature and humane culture of ancient times. Schlosser, 
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who was bom in 1776, may be ranked among the best modern 
historians. His works are the results of laborious and conscien- 
tious researches, to which he has devoted his life. It is said that 
he had read three thousand books before he was fifteen yearg 
old. Arnold Heeren (1760-1842) opened a new view of an- 
cient history in his leamed work on the * Commercial Kelations 
of Antiquity' (1793-1805). Whüe other historians have been 
attracted by the sword of the conqueror, Heeren followed the 
merchant's caravan laden with com, wine, oil, silks, and spices. 
His work is a valuable contribution to the true history of huma- 
nity. Karl Ritter, who was bom in 1779, has iinited the 
fltudies of geography and history in his work on ' Geography 
Viewed in its Rdations to Nature and History' (1817). This 
great work may be regarded as the result of a life devoted to 
industrious research. 

Tuming to the histories of particular nations, three works on 
Grecian history may be mentioned here. Wilhelm Schorn's 
* History of Greece' (1833) extends from the jEtolian and Achaian 
Treaty to the Fall of Corinth ; Karl Lachmann's work (1839) 
describes the events between the close of the Pelopponesian War 
and the era of Alexander the Great ; and Johann Droysen has 
written the life of Alexander in a good style. 

In Roman history. Barthold Niebuhr, who was bom at 
Copenhagen in 1776, Stands alone as the fomider of a new school 
of research, by which the fictions which were mingled with the 
early history of Rome, and copied from book to book, and from 
one Century to another, have been finaUy exploded. This fact 
affords a remarkable instance of the work which may be done by 
a life devoted to study with one prevailing pp^ose. Through 
the labours of this historian, modern readers know the ancient 
Romans far better than they were known by nations who stood 
in close contact with them. Niebuhr made great preparations 
for his work, and took good care not to dissipate his powers by 
appearing too soon as an author. During his youth he visited 
London and Edinburgh. In the latter city he was acquainted 
with the Scott family, and mentioned in one of his letters, with an 
expression of pity, * the eldest son, dull in appearance and intel- 
lect.' This * dull boy ' was afterwards the celebrated Sm Walter , 
Scott. Niebuhr was employed in several political Offices during 
the remainder of his life, until 1823, when he retired to Bonn, and 
here devoted himself to the task of arranging the copious mate- 
rials of his Roman history. The French Revolution of July 1830 
had such an effect on the mind of Niebuhr, that it hastened hi» 
death, which took place at Bonn, January 2, 1831. The following 
passage explains the purpose of this great historian : — 
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INTRODÜCTIOX TO ROMAN HISTORY. 

* I have undertakcn to write the history of Borne from its earliest 
pcriod to the time when Caesar Augustus was acknowledged as the 
sovereign of the whole Boman world. I must begin at that time 
when Bettlers from various nations united togcthcr and founded a 
new people ; and my goal will not be reached until I ai'rive at the 
period when this people had subjected millions to its sway, impart- 
ing to them its language and laws ; when Korne was mistress of the 
World from ** the rising to the going down of the sim ;" and wheu 
the last of the kingdoms arising out of Alexander's conqucsts had 
become a Roman province. In the early period, so firmly estabüshed 
wore Boman institutions, and so faithfully maintained from age to 
age, that although few trustworthy notices of heroic individuals have 
been preserved, we still possess materials from which we may induce 
certain gencral conclusions respccting the social ecouomy of the 
nation : but in the latter period we shall find this once compact 
and powerful State dissolving iuto a confused assemblagc of many 
peoplcs, and hastcned toward entire disorganization. The changes 
through which the nation passcd from one of theso extremes to thö 
other wero iunumerable. Great events and mighty actions of men 
worthy to establish a wido dominion, were preserved in memory 
even during the most ignorant times ; but a veil of poetry was 
thrown over carly rccords, and fiction supplied the want of interest 
found in dry old chronicles. Among no people do we find faithful 
historical writing dcveloped at a later period than among the 
Eomans. Yet we are not compelled by this fact to leave their early 
history in hopeless obscurity. Though we cannot explore all its 
particülar facts, we may induce, from the records of Rome's early 
days, conclusions as safe and just as those which we have formed 
respecting the State of the Grecian people during their earliest 
epoch. Indeed the internal history of Rome may be more certainly 
explored than the archseology of Greece ; for few nations have 
resembled Bome in long preservation of their institutions free from 
all foreign influence. Its social Organization was preserved in in- 
dependence, and steadily developed from the earliest to the latest 
period ; and it feil, not suddenly under the attacks of foreign powers, 
but slowly by an internal decay. So fiiinly had its laws and customs 
been knit together, and maintained from age to age, that, even with 
regard to the most obscure times, by the Observation of certain facts 
we may safely amve at a knowledge of others, as we may judge of 
the style of an old building by some fragments of its ruins ; or as, iu 
mathematics, we may derive from a few data of proportion the same 
large results which would be found by an actual measurement of 

Space 

* Livy cndeavoured to forget the degeneracy of the age in wliich 
he lived, and to refresh and elevate the minds of his contemporaries 
by presenting to them a vivid picture of those glories of ancient 
days which had been feebly recorded by the old chroniclers. He 
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gave to his country a colossal work of genius, far surpassing every 
production in Grecian history, and no loss in Boinan literature can 

be compared with that of the books of Livy 

* To think of supplying such a loss — to dream of competition with 
that great historian, would indeed be presumptuous ; but a differcnt 
purpose will attend my task. To explore, connect, and animate the 
scanty records of times which left no complete history, so as to pre- 
sent to modern readers a picture of antiquity as fair and as füll as is 
now possible — this is the design of my labour. The extent of my 
success will depend on a higher power than mine ; but whatever th& 
result may be, I already owe to my researches in this field of history 
some of the liveliest pleasures of my yonthful years, and I hope to 
find in my future labour something of that cheerful exercise of mind, 
even in age, which Livy must have enjoyed in the creation of his 
great work.' 

Next to the work of Niebuhr may be mentioned a * History 
of the Roman Constitution,' by J. Rubino (1839), which contains 
ingenious speculations foimded upon careful researches. Wil- 
helm Drümann has produced a ' History of Rome in its Transi- 
tion from a Republican to a Monarchical Government' (1834- 
1844). This work contains the results of very extensive reading, 
and describes especiaUy the political degeneracy of the Romans dur- 
ing the times of Pompey, Caesar, and Cicero. By a careful exami- 
nation of the letters and other writings of TuÜy, Drumann ha» 
represented the character of the great orator in a very unfavour- 
able light. It is curious to find a celebrated public man thus, 
after the lapse of some eighteen hundred years, convicted of 
certain falsehoods on the evidence of his own letters ; and it is 
equally remarkable that Drumann urges his arguments against 
Cicero as zealously as if he had personally suffered by the said 
falsehoods. In many respects this is an interesting work, but its 
style and arrangement cannot be conmiended, as it is wordy, and 
encumbered with repetitions. Friedeich Kortüm's * Roman 
History' (1843) is written in a clearer style: while the work of 
P. Kobbe on the same subject is remarkable for the boldness 
with which it attacks some of the positions of Niebuhr. 

No period of history can afibrd more curious and instructive 
materials than may be found in the Middle Ages ; but here espe- 
ciaUy an historian of the highest genius and literary skill is 
required to exercise a mastery over numerous and complicated 
events, so as to reduce them to an orderly and inteUigible form. 
German writers have displayed wide research in their studies of 
the Middle Ages, but have not produced their results in a classicaL 
style. Perhaps the * Manual of the History of the Middle Ages,' 
by Heinrich Leo, deserves the highest praise in this department. 
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Leo hsLB also written a ^ Historv of the ItaUan Cities * [1^29\ and 
other iasUßnesd works. His eaiüer writings betnved a teii^üiey 
to extreme sceptkosiii, bot this has been conected in his later 
prodoctioiis. The foDowing possage is taken from Leo's work 
cnltalj: — 

THE ITALIAXS. 

*Oenaaaj and Italj adTanced together, in the aaine oonne of 
intelleetiial derelopmait and freedom, nntil the era of Üie B^or« 
natjon. The great Italian aitistc, in their paindngs and aculptnres^ 
worked aa tnüjr for the liberation of the hnman mind as onr G«inan 
WthphuM in the rerival of claasical studier Withoui andi prepara- 
üom^ our Befonnation woold have been a mere ecclesiastical «j^hifan^ 
faaving no great influence on gencral intellectoal progreaa. Bot 
afier the Beformatioii, Gennanj and Italy were separated in their 
mtereatc; for, while the latter remained devoted to the fine Bits, the 
finmer enq>lojed ita best minds in philoeophy. Thia Separation was 
imhappj ; for German thonght, divided fit>m the poetical and bean- 
tifol, prodoced onl j drj metap^jsical sjstems ; wfaile, en die other 
«de, the Italian pawion for the fine arts degenersted into a frivoloos 
«snsement for diJUtUmti — a mere senBoons Inxvrr, deadtute <^ 
erery noUe or religioos porpose. Bat the gkirj of Italj still re- 
maina in ita works of art. When we kwk npon the actoad oondition 
of the coontry, we aee, in ita pol^cal feeblenesa and snbmisaion to 
Ibreign antborit/y that natnre and circumstances have iMrevailed 
over the Italiana; bot when we tum our attention to the world <^ 
art^ we find the Italians great and victorioos. And this praise 
nmst not be confined to a few great painters. These men of genius 
would not have produced their masterpieces if they had not been 
encoaraged bj that taste for the beautiÄil which pervades generali j 
the people of Italj. Great works reqnire public interest for their 
eonaummation. The fine climate and the fruitfdl sml of the coimtiy 
Iwve been iavonrable to the physical comfort of the peopie, and 
eonaeqnently to the cnltivation of the fine ait& It ia vain to expecfc 
thai a people wom down bj oppressive Uwl can evince a taste for 
the beautiful. Leisure ia the fHend of the Muses. 

' Of the tnith of these remarks we may find pnx^ in Italj in 
almost everj peaaant's homestead, in the granaries boilt upon pillara^ 
and the other out-buildings with their neat fiat roofa, and in the 
little field with its rows of trees, as well as in the dresses of the 
peaaant women, which show tasteful arrangements of coloor, and 
in the comclj fashion in which the hair is wom. A thousand 
signs in common Kfe manifest the love of beantj which pervades 
the people. Bat who shall describe the splendonr of the view over 
Tvscanj's metropolis of art and its surrounding gardens? Who 
caa paant those beautiful boundaries, extending from the point where 
the pleaaont towera of Fiesole are shining» to the blue ridges of the 
lulla of Lttcca riaing ia the golden background of the westem akji 
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The whole pfrospect bears the marks of the labours of many genenk- 
tions of men endowed with the love of beauty. And in the centre 
of this loveliness, Flodrence, still more lovely, lies like a beautifnl 
flower. From the bold airy tower of the palaee, to the wonderfol 
work of Bninelleschi, the cupola of the cathedra!, every street of 
Morence contains beauties of art. And this Floreuce is Ofily one, 
though the brightest, of many gems in that diadem of beauty with 
which the Itahans have crowned their land. It is surrounded by 
other splendours, of which it is worthy to be regarded as the centre. 
Surely we mnst be bünded with prejndices, and helplessly narrow in 
mind, if we refose to acknowledge the greatness of the Italians in 
the World of ari.' 

Friedrich Kortum's *History of the Middle Ages' (1836) 
is distinguished by its notices of the development of civil liberty. 
The work of Friedrich Rehm on the same subject, published 
between 1820 and 1839, must be considered rather as a magazine 
of raw materials than as a finished production. This criticism 
may also be applied to Hullmann's * Cities of the Middle Ages ' 
(1825-1829), though this work opens some new views, and is 
füll of curious Information. * A History of the Crusades,' by 
Friedrich Wilken, which was published between 1808 and 
1832, may be described as one of the great magazines of historical 
fects, which may be advantageously consulted by scholars, whüe 
it does not deserve a place among well-written books. The 
authors of such vast magazines may be compared with a dis- 
orderly antiquary, who introduces us to a large room which he 
is pleased to call his * museum,' where we find the incongruons 
relics of many ages confiisedly püed together, and mingled with 
rubbish. This is not a caricature, but a fair Illustration of the 
character of several historical coUections, which may excite won- 
der by their display of erudition, while they are almost totally 
destitute of artistic arrangement. 

The historical writings of Leopold Eanke, bom in 1795, conr 
nect the events of the Middle Ages with modern times, and espe- 
cially give valuable notices of political interests in the period of 
the Reformation. * The History of the Papacy in the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries ' (1834) is generally esteemed as an ex- 
cellent work ; but Roman Catholic critics have raised objections 
against some of its Statements. Friedrich Raumer, bom in 
1781, is an accomplished historian, and writes in an interesting 
style. His * History of Europe from the Close of the Fifteenth 
Century' is marked by the conciüatory style in which it describes 
the contentions of various religious and political parties. A work 
on the * Courts and Cabinets of Europe in the Eighteenth Century,' 
by Friedrich Förster, contains many curioiis particulars. 
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ht mentumed sanoag tbe best writers on the period extending- 
from the Kefonnation to onr times. Sptttlee's ' Hist<w^ of 
European States* ^third edition, 1823; deserves espedal notke as a 
coneue and usefid work. 

A * HLstory of the German People' (1825;. by Wolfgaxc 
Menzel, u oue of the best and most readable books on the snb- 
ject. It has been correctly said that ^ Menzel writes like an 
En^Lshman.* Hin plain and manly £tyle may certainly supply a 
lueful model to some of his leamed contemporaries. The follow- 
ing unfavoorable estimate of Roman instkotions is extracted 
from Menzel'» * 8pirit of History,' published in 1835 : — 

TUE ROMANS. 

' The greatness of Üie Boman people consisted almost solely in 
iheir martial carecr. There are some nations — for instance, the 
Hindoos — which are known rather by their religion, sciencc, and 
poetry, ihan by their actions ; but among the Romans we find little 
that can be called great and original, cxcepting their military ex- 
ploits. They borrowed their edui^ion and their literatore from the 
Greeks ; and if they cultivatcd religion, science, and the fine arts, it 
wa« not with a pure devotion, but chiefly with reference to the glory 
of the State. This was the great object of all Roman ambition — to 
extend the glory of the Kepublic. For this many heroes sacrifieed 
their livcs in battle. But when we ask, ^ in what did the glory of 
the nation consist T wo find that the professed means of adding to 
national greatness wero in rcality regarded as the great end and 
object of the nation. As heroes died to defend the RepubUc, so the 
Republic livcd only to produce heroes ! In short, thcrefore, military 
glory was the grand idol of Roman worship. Heroes fought — in 
Order to fight agaiu I In this respect we may say that the history 
of Romc rcsembles the progress of universal humanity ; for all men 
aro bom to take their parts in an unceasing warfare with nature 
and circumstanecs, and cvery victory opens a new field of strife. 
But Romo loved warfaro in itself^ without regard to any higher 
object tluin the glory of the Republic, which, indeed, was only 
anothcr namo for war&re. The whole nation stood forth, in the 
midst of the world, like a gladiator, living ouly to fight ; or, like the 
modern Najioleon, throwing down a universal challenge. For what 
purposo ? What noble, moral motive can we find united with this 
iove of content and victory ? It is true that some material civilisa- 
tion of scvcral countrics followed Roman conqucsts ; but " victory," 
** glory," was the great object ; not the cultivation of humanity ; not 
tho permanent extcnsion of peace. Rome was a great egotist — a 
robber — a tyrant on a vast scalo ! She attempted to overrule the 
divine plan of a gradual progress in the world by an arbitrary 
schome of conquest ;• but she feil under her own pride and presump- 
tion. While longing for extemal greatness, she neglccted to guard 
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against internal comiption. In this comiption she would have in- 
volved all the known world ; but nature now arose against degene- 
rate civilisation, and Borne was not even permitted to fall with glory 
and dignity; but was wasted away, partly by an internal decline, 
and partly under the attacks of barbarian tribes from Qermany.' ' 

A * History of the German People/ by Friedrich Kohlrausch, 
has passed through several editions, and may be described as 
suitable to young readers. Historical works on particular states 
and epochs in Germany are so numerous, that only a few of the 
principal books in this department can be mentioned here: — 
Johann von Archenholtz (1745-1812), a military man, who 
was engaged in the * Seven Years' War,' wrote a history of this 
period, which was published in 1788. Though descriptions of 
battles are not the best gems of literature, the following passage, 
describing one of the exploits of Frederick the Great, may be 
given here : — 

THE BATTL^ OF LIEGNITZ. 

* In August 1760, the Austrians had detcrmined to attack the 
Prussian camp at Liegnitz, where it was unfavourably situated 
in several respects. The plan was formidable; for General Dann 
and his coropeer, Laudon, had resolved to fall upon Frederick's 
army at four points, as soon as the moming of the 15th of August 
dawned. Thus they intended to intercept the passage over the 
Oder, and to prevent a retreat to Glogau. And so confident were 
the Austrians of success in their scheme, that thcy said they ^ had a 
sack ready for Frederick and all his army, and would soon tie its 
mouth.'* By a fortunate occident the king was made acquainted 
with the design of the enemy. As he sat at table with his officers 
on the evening of the 14th, he said jocosely — ** The Austrians are 
clever enough ; but I shall make a hole in the sack which they will 
not easily mend." He at once resolved to move from his encamp- 
ment during the night. Accordingly, as soon as the twilight had 
gathcred, he gave command that all his army should qüietly move 
on to the heights near Liegnitz. But peasants were left in the 
deserted camp, to keep the watch-fires buming, and patrols of hus- 
sars were engaged to give the usual sentry-calls during the night. 
A similar feint was employed in the Austrian camp to disguise the 
Intention of attack. According to the Austrian custom, their 
drummers were employed to beat their signals during the night ; so 
that these two armies were using against each other the same 
method of deception. Meanwhile, the king had quietly removed his 
forces to the heights of PufFendorf, near Liegnitz, while Laudon was 
marching his troops towards the same Station, not expecting to find it 
occupied by an enemy. It was a beautiful summer night : there 
was not a cloud in the starry sky, and no wind was breathing. Deep 
silence pervaded the Prussian camp ; but all eyes were open, an^ 
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as the soldiers were forbidden to sing, they amused themselves hj 
muttering over old tales. In the midst of this apparent tranquillity, 
all were readj, at any moment, for a sanguinary engagement. The 
kmg, surrounded by his officers, sat upon a drum, and gazed eamesilj 
over the scene of encampment. So the night passed away, and 
moming dawned. Meanwhile Laudon, with 30,000 men, was making 
his way towards the heights of Puffcndor^ intending to attack the 
left wing of the Prussian army ; but at daybreak he found, to bis 
astonishment, that he oonfronted ihe whole of Frederick's forces. 
He had rdied on the support of General Daun, who was now 
moving on to attack the right wing of the Prussians in their encamp- 
ment. Laudon, however, would not attempt a retreat, but boldly 
made an attack, relying on the bravery of his troops and the good 
fortune which had hitherto attended him. He also hoped that the 
noise of the artillery would soon call Daun to the imexpected 
battle-field ; but a yiolent wind, which arose soon after daybreal^ 
prevented the fulfilment of this hope. He first led on his cavalry to 
attack that of the Prussians ; but was soon driven back into a moraas^ 
from which his men with difiiculty extricated themselves. The 
Prussian infantry now entered into the engagement, and, after a 
severe contest, drovc back Laudon's troops. Again the Austrians 
endeavoured to find a passage through the village of Panten, so as to 
break the centre of their opponents ; but the village was soon wrapt 
in flames by howitzers and grenades, and thus the contest was stUl 
eonfined to the left wing. Meanwhile General Daun had arrived at 
the forsaken encampment» and, to his surprise, had found no enemy 
there. After a fatal loss of time, he came to the scene of action, and 
attempted an attack with great disadvantage, on account of the 
nature of the locality. Laudon, who had fearlessly exposed himself 
to the heat of the battle, and had done all that could be done in such 
nntoward circumstances, was now compelled to retreat, leaving be- 
hind him 10,000 men, of whom 4000 were wounded, or slain, and 
6000 were taken as prisoners. The dead and wounded of the 
Prussian army were numbered at 1800. 

' It was a beautiful moming, and the sun, which threw his rays over 
the bloody field, covered with the wounded and the dying, gave light 
to one pleasing scene. The regiment of Bembux^, which had lost 
its caste by its conduct at Dresden, had entered into this battle with 
a determination either to win back its honour, or to die in the 
attempt ; and this resolution had excited both officers and men ie 
deeds of valour which had been noticed by the king. As he rode in 
firont of this regiment after the action, the officers stood in silence^ 
hoping that some sign of a restoration of the king's favour would be 
given, while four old soldiers ventured to seize the bridle of his 
horse, and intreated that the king would look once more favourably 
upon them. ** Yes ! " said Frederick, ** you shall have all your 
honours again — and the past shall be forgotten." .... This battle of 
Liegnitz lasted only two hours. While all the luxurious classes of 
Society were asleep throughout Europe, and while labourers were 
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going to iheir scenes of toil, the Pmssians gained this remarkable- 
yictory, which prevented the union of the Russian with the Austrian 
forces, and frustrated all the designs of the latter upon Silesia.' 

Schiller, the poet, wrote a * Hißtory of the Thirty Tears* 
War' (1792). Another werk od the Bame epoch, by Friedrich 
Barthold, shows research, and is written in a lively style. 
Ludwig Posselt (1763-1804) wrote a ' History of the Grerman 
People ' (1789), but this author was a warm politician, rather thaa 
an impartial historian. Karl von Woltmann (1770-1817) 
gained a considerable reputation by his historical works, which 
extend to fourteen volumes (1817-1827), and contain a ' History 
of France,' a * History of Great Britain,' and a ' Hißtory of Bohe- 
mia.' Joseph von Hormayr (1781) has written ' The Austrian 
Plutarch' (1807-1820), a 'History of Vienna' (1823), and other 
works, chiefly relating to the south of Germany and the Tyrol. 
A ' History of the Hohenstaufen Dynasty ' (1824), by Friedrich 
Raumer, deserves praise for its interesting narrative of the events. 
of a romantic period. Some of its accounts amply confirm the 
commonplace Observation, that 'truth is stranger than fiction/ 
The following passage, taken from Raumer's work, presents to u& 
one of the terrible events which marked the era of the Crusades : — 

THE STORMING OF JERUSALEM IN A.D. 1099. 

' Immediately after their pilgrimage to the Moant of Olives, the 
Christian army began to make further preparations to besiege ihe 
Holy City. The Duke of Lorraine, Bobert of Flanders, and Robert^ 
Duke of Normandy, had observed that that part of the city which 
confronted their encampment was not only defended by higher walls^ 
but had also a stronger military array than would be found in other 
parts. Accordingly, these captains removed their truops, and took 
to pieces their preparations for the siege, which were quietly carried 
away during the night, and reconstructed opposite another part of 
the city, where the waUs were lower, and the ground was more even. 
A four-comered tower, overlooking the Valley of Jehoshaphat, stood 
now on the left band of the invaders, while on the other aide they 
beheld Stephen's Gate. At the break of day, the Mohammedans^ 
who were guarding the part which had been at first threatened, wer» 
astonished to find that the duke's encampment had disappeared, and 
hoped that he had retreated ; but they soon discovered that he was 
actively preparing to storm a weaker part of their fortifications. At 
the same time, the Earl of Toulouse had employed his followers in 
filling up a cavity which lay between the city wall and the wooden 
tower which he had erected, so that the engine could now be re-^ 
moved nearer to the city. The towers built by the Duke of Lor* 
raine and Earl Baymund were of a similar construction, four-sided, 
protected from fire-balls and other missiles by a covering of hides. 
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and having^ in the front a second covering made of strong timbery 
which could ho let down so as to form a bridge between the tower 
and the wall of the city. 

* And now the storming began. At first the invaders dischai^ged 
arrows, and hnrled large stones against the wall ; but the force of 
thcse missiles was broken on the bags of straw and chaff and the 
basket-work which the besieged had employed to protect themselves. 
The pilgrims, who boldly approached the walls, were repulsed by 
ahowers of heavy stones and pieces of timber. Boming arrows 
Jgnited their engines. Yessels filled with flaming oil and sulphnr 
were hurled into the towers, and afler strenuons efforts during some 
hours, the fire was only partially subdued. Thus passed the day 
without producing any serious advantage on one side or the other ; 
bnt in the evening, the superstitions minds of the pilgrims were 
animated by a certain so-called **good omen:" — The Holy Gross 
«ipon the tower of QoAofroy of Bouillon had escaped unhurt by all 
the iiery missiles of the Saracens. This was unanimously regarded 
as a sufficient proof of the approbation of Heaven, and a sure sign 
of victory. Now night interrupted the contest ; bat on both sides 
the hours were passed in wi^efulness, as fresh attacks were ex- 
pocted. 

' When the moming opened, the siege was renewed with increased 
determination by the Christians, while the Saracens defended them- 
selves like desperate men, who expect, if defeated, to find no mercy. 
One of the formidable engines employed by the besieged was a large 
beam of timber filled with nails and hooks, and wrapped in straw 
and other combnstibles, satnrated with pitch, oil, and wax : when this 
was lighted, it was thrown into the tower of the Duke of Lorraine, 
which was soon covered with flames. At first the invaders had en- 
deavoured to hurl the ignited timber from the tower; but their efforts 
were vain, as the Saracens held it in its place with a strong chain. 
Water and vinegar were poured into the tower, and after some time 
the conflagration was subdued. Thus some seven hours were em- 
ployed; and now the pilgrims, fatigued and discouraged, were glad 
to make a temporary retreat. The Duke of Normandy and the Earl 
of Flanders, despairing of a speedy favourable issue, advised their 
companies to rest until the following day, while the Duke of Lorraine 
with difficulty held his followers together. But in this moment of 
depression, an appeal to the fanaticism of the pilgrims suddenly 
aroused their courage again. A knight was seen upon the Mount 
of Olives holding up his glittering shield, and pointing to the Holy 
City. ** See I" exclaimed the duke ; ** behold the celestial sign I On- 
ward, and fulfil the purpose of Heaven!" At this summons the 
invaders rushed forward once more toward the walls ; even the 
wontien seized weapons, and shared in the danger of th^ siege. The 
engines of the Franks succeeded in hurling large masses of stone 
over the walls. The Saracens, astounded by the fury of the attack, 
now sought for the supematural aid of magic. Two prophetesses, 
QT female professors of magic, were led out to perform their charms, 
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and to casi their execrations over the Christian armj. But a vast 
mass of stone, hurled by an engine, feil upon and crushed thes9 
female magicians and several young maidens who attended thenu 
This was regarded by the pilgrims as another encouraging sign from 
heaven. Their efforts were redoubled, and in the space of an hour 
the outer wall was broken, the intervallum was levelled, and the 
duke's tower was movcd toward the inner wall. Now the bags of 
straw and all the basket-work which had protected the walls were 
ignited : the flames spread rapidly ; a strong north wind arose, and 
4^ye the smoke over the city, and the Saracens, half-stifled, were 
compelled to retreat from the walls. At this crisis the invaders 
dropped the timber-bridge attached to the duke's tower upon the 
wall, and instantly two crusaders, Ludolf and Engelbert, brothers 
from Flanders, stepped upon it. Duke Godofroy and his brother 
Eustathius, with many knights and inferior pilgrims, immediately 
foUowed : the Qate of Stephen was at the same moment burst open, 
and with loud cries — ^" God wills it I God helps us ! " — the invaders 
rushed into the streets of Jerusalem. 

' Meanwhile, on the other side of the city the Earl of Toulouse was 
gaining no advantage, and his tower was so much injured that his 
followers abandoned it. But the Turks, who had bravely defended 
this part of the city, heard that the duke's followers had succeeded, 
and now proposed to surrender to Earl Baymund the tower of David, 
on the condition that its defenders might be released and allowed 
to escape to Askalou. Baymund acceded to this request, but was 
aflerwards severely censured by his fellow-crusaders on account of 
his clemency to infidels. His followers now rushed into the city with 
such violence, that sixteen were crushed to death in the Zion's Gate- 
way. Tancred, with his troop, fought along the streets until they 
camo to the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, where the Christians of 
Jerusalem were chanting their litany — ^ Kyrie eleison!" Here a 
guard was appointed, whUe the remaining troops hastened to slay the 
unbelievers. The unhappy Saracens fled from tlie streets, and ^n- 
deavoured to defend themselves in their houses. Ten thousand 
£K)ught refiige in the Temple and its in-waUed court ; but here the 
Crusaders soon found an entrance, and rushed in, crying, ^ Slay the 
sacrilegious infidels ! Spare not one ! ** A dreadful camage now 
began, and was continucd until the scene became too horrible for de- 
scriptio". The court of the shrine was ovei-flowed with blood. The 
Crusaders, having seized the spoils of the Temple, now hurricd away 
to the Synagogue, where the Jews who had assembled were burnod, 
together with their place of ancestral worship. The streets of the 
Holy City were covered with corpses ; dreadful were the cries of the 
wounded and the dying ; but nothing could appease the fury of the 
victorious fanatics, who had been stimulated to slaughter and rapine 
by a promise that <* every Christian should be allowed to keep all 
the property which he might seize." After the main body of the 
Saracens had been overcome, the invaders divided themselves into 
several bands, and went forth to plunder various parts of the city. 

Q 
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Ho dwelling-liouse was qmred : gray-headed men, women, domestic 
eervaats, and children, were not merely slain, bnt barbarously tortured, 
and hewn in pieoes. Some were compelled to leap from towers ; 
others were thrown from Windows; children were tom from the 
boeoms of their mothers, and dashed against the walls. Some Tic- 
tims were bumed by slow fires ; the bodies of others were cut open^ 
l)ecaii8e it was suspected that they had swallowed pieces of gold. Of 
40,000 Saracens (or, as Oriental historians write, 70,000), there were 
not lefb enough to bury the dead. The meaner classes of pilgrims^ 
ther^re, assisted in. the work of burial ; while many piles of bodie» 
-«rere bumed, partly to prevent the infection of the air, and partly 
because there was a hope of finding gold in their ashes. 

' And now the work was done ; and the host of pilgrims, fatigned 
with massacre and pillage, washed themselves, and marched in a long^ 
pn>ceesion,'with bare heads and feet, and chanting hymns of trimnph, 
to the Church of the Resurrection. Here they were received by the 
dergy with great solemnity, and the highest homage was paid ta 
Peter the Hermit, the instigator of the Cmsades. The pilgrims 
wept in the extravagance of their joy, touched or kissed all the holy 
T^ics, confessed their suis, and received plenary indulgence. ßoch 
was the height of their fanaticism, that many declared that they had 
eeen the spectres of the Orusaders who had fallen in previous bkttles 
engaged in the recent siege, and performing prodigies of valour. 
Among others, the deceased bishop, Ademar of Puy, had appeared ^ 
and when questioned by a pilgrim, had replied — ^ Not only I, bnt all 
the deceased Crusaders, have arisen from the grave to take a part in 
tlus glorious victory.'* That the favour of Heaven was now gsundd, 
that everlasting happiness was insured to all who had been engaged 
in the massacre of the Saracens, was the firm conviction of all the 
pilgrims. 

* Tfans, after a siege of thirty-nine days, Jerusalem was taken by 
the Crusaders on ihe löth of July a J). 1099.' 

Another work on the same period, by Friedeich Löher, supplies 
some important additions to the narrative of Kaumer. A ' His- 
tory of IViedrich IV. and his son Maximilian,' by Joseph Chmel, 
18 a good production. Hagen's *Spirit of the Reformation* 
(1841-1844), and the writings of Oechsle, Bensen, and Zimmer- 
mann, on the *Peasants' War,' supply useful additions to the 
materials coUected by Leopold Ranke. * The History of Austria * 
(1834-1842), by Johann von Mailath, is characterised by Aus- 
trian and Roman Catholic tendencies in politics and religion. For 
accounts of modern Prussia, we mnst again refer to the writings of 
f'RiEDRiCH Schlosser, especially to his * History of the Eigh- 
teenth and Nineteenth Centmies.' As a specimen of the ftimess 
«nd caution of this historian, we may quote his smnmary of the 
«haracter of that singular and despotic monarch, Frederick Wil- 
liam I. of Prassia : — 
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FREDERICK WILLIAM I. OF FRUSSIA. 

*The Satire of some writers of the French school Las presented 
to US such a picture of the dark side of Frederick's character, that 
it is now difficult to lay aside prejudice, and regard the conduct of 
this Stern despot in connection with the circumstances of his times. 
Voltaire said everything that could be required to make the 
Prussian king an object of ridicule ; Polnitz added some traits to 
the caricature ; and the Princess of Bayreuth, in accordance with 
the taste of her friend Voltaire, wrote a frivolous satire on the cha^ 
racter of her own father ! Yet we may affirm that an unprejudiced , 
mind, after reading this satire, will rather commend the rudo but 
honest barbarism of the father, than the false and flippant character 
of the daughter. The extreme parsimony of the king was indeed 
ridiculous ; but we must recall to mind his times, when extravagance 
was the fashion in so many courts, and remember that Frederick'S 
penurious habits enabled him to leave his son in a respectable 
Position. And the king's conduct gave a wholesome example to 
his subjects. He acquired his wealth, not by speculation and bank* 
ing, but by managing a scanty income with rigid economy ; and thus 
he taught his people that, as they were poor, and could not enjoj 
the commercial advantages of the English or the Dutch, their only 
way to prosperity must be in making the best possible use of smaÜ 
means, and despising costly luxuriös. Consequently not a word 
was whispered in Berlin of fashionable dissipations ; not a dollar 
would the king allow to be expended in bacchanalian feasts, or <m 
fbreign singers, dancers, and fiddlers, for whom he entertained a 
hearty contempt. This was good ; but, on the other side, we are 
ready to admit that Frederick's economy was low in its purpose. 
Leaming and all the fine arts were classed with the ** dancers and 
fiddlers," and not a word was said in favour of any study whidi 

rose above the common necessities of life Tet we may apo^ 

logise even for this contempt of literature and science, when w6 
remember that in Frederick's time pedantic leaming had entirely 
separated itself from all the interests of human life. If the king 
looked on the Performances of literati in his day, he found no resuHs 
save books inade out of books and fiUed with pedantry. Frederick^ 
common sense saw the frivolity of such leaming, and he said — ^I 
want to hear nothing of these men who can make Terses in Börne 
thirty languages, or who can cöunt all the books in all the sciences. 
Give me men who think for themselves, and study for some good 
purpose." .... The king had no more knowledge of philosophy or 
poetry than his rudest subjects ; he could not even spell German 
words ; but he could see Üie necessity of paying attention to the 
practical sciences at a time when German scholars generally ad- 

hered to the pedantry of the Middle Ages We find the itt- 

excusable part of Frederick's conduct in his intermeddling wit& 
the administration of justice. The property and the lives of hä 
subjects were absolutely under the control of this stem and igno>> 
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tibem in a lafäd «z tempore ssjle, wiüioiic regard to tradxiiofi, 
«r aa 7 aHäwrkj bejond his own deqpocic wüL Tlie 
wkiek ke rnffieted, eren oa amall deÜBqaenss, were ofken tennbij- 
flercre ; and be wonld ssand br the poor crimfna!,aiid aee bim sd!^, 
«rwoold even candgarcad to fxfcate witb bis own band tbe i 
wkick be bad inrented and pronoimred! Tbe kzngfs 

a cerror to tbe vomen and diOdrcn of Berim ; Ue he woidd 
■ererrij tbe sobjects wbo bad cffended bim if be mei tbem 
m tbe ttreet. Poor vooien, and boja, and giiii^ tremUed wbcm tbej 
flBir tbe kia^ appraocbii^ fior be voold mterbwe tbem aerezeij' 
«eapecting tbeir rlnching er tbeir boos^ioid maxu^csnent ; and if 
9mj of tbeir answers diq>iea8ed bim, tbe vaDdng-stick was imme^ 
4b^dj applied to dieir shoalden. And it was sddom adriable 
io mn awaj ; for be woald send bis s^riants to pnrsoe tbe unfaickj 
ftgitire, wbo oolj gained an addhfonal beating hj bis attempted 
€f a p c It is ooIt fair to add that tbe king maxntazned in bis own 
ftmatj tbe sme r^;id disdplinewhicb be enfbrced ufoa. bis sobjects. 
• • • He eren presoibed fadiioiw in dresB^aiid commanded bis sob- 
jects to wear tbeir bair in tbe '^cne strie.^ To indnige a malicioDS 
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It seems natoral to tum firom tbe abore sii^iikr d^etcli of a 
despot, to tbe department of Tnrkish gt Moskm Histoiry. The 
wofks of tbe leanied Orieiitaüst, Joseph ton Haxmer-Purg- 
8TAIX, bora in 1774 (onc of tbe few celebrated writers prodnced 
hy Anstria). are Tahiable. as tbev giye the resnks of extensive 
reading of Oriental iiianiiscrq)ft5. The ' Historv of the Caüphs,* 
snd a ^ Life of Mohammed,' bv G. Weil, mav also be mentioDed 
witb commeiidatiofi as works of orizioal researdi. 

Some historical works distingoished br particnlar pmposes maj 
be ncticed here. Wilhelm Wachsmuth has written a * Histoiy 
of Emtypean Monds and Mamiers^ (in 5 volmnes — 1831-1839). The 
idieme of this work is comprehensire; but the anthor has £31ed a 
gpaA port of it with notices of literatm« and jnrispmdence. instead 

f|Yn§ i|iB|U^1f^ anportnit toplcs so stnu^j nc^lected bj 
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general historians — ^the actual liveS) morals, and manners of the 
masses of the people. Another work of comprehensive design is 
a * History of CiviUsation and Culture ' (1843-1845), by GusTAVUS 
Klemm. It is not easy to gness to how many volumes such a 
work xnight be extended ; for the first four volumes are confined 
to descriptions of early stages of civilisation among pastoral and 
nomadic tribes. Briareus would have been the most süitable 
writer for a work on this scale. A * History of Em*opean Civi- 
lisation ' (1833), by Johann Schön, is a work of moderate outlines 
well filled up. A ' History of Trade and Agriculture ' (1842-1845), 
by Gustav Gulich, is a good and important production; while a 
more concise book on the same subject, by Wilhelm Hoffmann, 
may be commended to general readers. Wilhelm Soldan has 
written a cnrious book on a gloomy feature in history, a * Narrative 
of Trials and Executions of supposed Witches ' (1843). The num- 
ber of these executions in Germany, not only before the Kefor- 
mation, but also for many years after that event, must excite the 
snrprise of a modern reader. 



ecclesiastical history. 

Books are numerous in this department, many of them being 
devoted to particular epochs in Church History. The writings of 
Thiele and Hase may be described as concise and populär ma- 
nuals of this brauch of study. A * Manual of Universal Church 
History,' by H. E. F. Güerike, extends to three volumes (5th 
edition, 1843), and maintains strictly Lutheran views. The com- 
prehensive work of AuGUSTüS Neander (bom in 1789) is in ten 
volumes (2d edition, 1844). Its style is diffiise; but it is distin- 
guished by liberal views, and describes especially the internal or 
moral condition of Christianity under various changes of ecclesias- 
tical govemment. Neander, whose parents were Jews, has ac- 
quired fame among theologians by his researches respecting the 
primitive church, and also by several of his minor works — 

* Julian ' (1812), ' The System of ßevelation ' (1818), and * Antig- 
nosticus ' (1826). A * History of the Christian Church ' (1841- 
1844), by A. Gfrörer, is an extensive work, and displays wide 
research, especially with regard to the political relations of the 
church in various epochs. The writings of Marheineke, Hagen- 
bach, Neudecker, and Schenkel, may be advantageously con- 
sulted on the * History of the Reformation:' and a work entitled 

* Reformers before the Reformation ' (1841), by Karl Ullmann, 
proves very clearly that the tendencies of Luther's times may be 
iraced back to earlier periods; but though it amply fulfils its 
promise, it does not exhaust the subject to which it is devoted« 
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BIOGRAFHT. 

In this pleasant and usefol department modern Gennan litera- 
ture 18 comparativelj^ poor. Many books baye been produced, bot 
few combine literary excellence with narrative interest. Goethb's 
«atobiography, entiüed ' Foetry and Trutb ' (1811), contains inte> 
festing notices of bis early life, mingled with observations and 
cnticisms on literatnre. The following passage may senre as a 
l^edmen of Goethe^s hmnorons style : — 

KLOFSTOCK AND THE BARBEB. 

< At this tune tbe name of a new poet, Klopsiock, was celebrated« 
At first^ we wondered how any man of genius conld have snch a 
name ; bat» after a little comuderation, we agreed that the two qneer 
fyllables might pass as the name of a great poet. My father» how- 
ever, had a mcnre serious objection against the new writer ; for he 
had heard that the '^ Messiah" was written in long lines called hexa- 
meters, and without any rhyme l This appeared monstrons ; for all 
our Standard poets, Canitz, Hagedom, Grellert, and others, had nsed 
rhyme, without which my faÜier maintained that no true poem 
could exisfc. He was therefore impatient when he heard bis neigh- 
boars praising the blank verses of Klopstock, and determined never 
to buy such an innovation as the *^ Messiah." Bot Aldorman 
fichn^d^*, a friend of oor £unily, and a man of business, who read 
T«ry few books, had been smitten with the preyailing admiration of 
Kk^tock's work. Its pious sentiments and flow of langnage had 
made such an impression on the heart of oor friend, tliAt he had 
made it a principle to read through the ürst ten cantos once in every 
year during the week before Easter. And such was bis enthusiasm, 
tbat he even attempted to bring over my father to the side of Klop- 
stock; but all bis efforts were vain; and after some rather angry 
argnments, he prudently resolved to leave in silence the name of hn 
&vourite author rather than alienate an old friend, and lose a good 
sapper every Sunday evening. So my father was aUowed to rest in 
bis prejudice against the riiymeless poet. 

' But every man desires to make prosel3rtes ; and as Schneider 
could do nothing with the head of the £ämily, he insidiously made 
converts of the mother and the children. As he never opened bis 
lavourite book excepting during one week in the year, he placed it 
in the custody of my mother, who preserved it as a secret treasure. 
Whenever I could safely do it, I took the book into some sly comer, 
where my sister and myself could enjoy its contents. "We soon com- 
mifcfced to memory some of its most striking and pathetic dialogues. 
" Porcia's Dream ** was one of our favourite passages. Another was 
4he impassioned dialogue between ^ Satan and Adramelech," in whieh 
I took the first part, because it contained the greater amoimt of 
energy, while my sister's part was exceedingly pathetic. We were 
dehghted with the violent reproaches and retorts which we thus 



leamed to hurl agaiiifii each oiher; and whenever we had an ojppoT" 
tunity, we interchanged such compliments as ^ monster ! " and 
«traitor I" in the style of Adrametech. Bai ai last our dramatic en- 
ihusiasm carried us beyond ihe bounds of prudence. One Saturday 
evening my father sat down to be shaved by candlelight, thai ha 
might appear, as he usually did, with a clean chin at church on 
Sunday moming. The barber was applying the soap, while my 
sister and myself sat near the stove, amusing ourselves by mut- 
tering over our favourite dialogue. We arrived at the crisis where 
Adramelech attacks his Opponent. My sister recited, in a low tone^ 
but with strong feeling — 

«• Help me f I pnty— I kneel— i£ you require It, 
MoBstor! befcge thce— 4ark, o<fcfndi«y tiaitcr ! " 

So £ar, we had performed with success ; bat a& the passage rose to 
its climax, my sister yielded too far to her tragic excitement, and 
suddenly deelaimed aifoud, in a tone of wild despazr — 

** Oh, how am I cnuhed down ! " 

''What can be ihe matter!'* exclaimed the terrified barber, 
cbropping his latker-box on my father's waistcoai. '^ Whai can be ihe 
matter T' echoed my father, starting up from his chair. My sister** 
thrilling pathos had been too effective, and a domestic scene now 
took place, which became very afPecüng when my fäther snggested 
what might have happened if the barber had been using his razor 
jnst at the cHmax of Adramelech. I and my sister made a füll con- 
fession, and laid all the blame upon Klopstock. Of conrse my ßither 
was confirmed in his c^inion that no good could eome out of hexa- 
meters, and our new poet was laid under an additionat bon.' 

Heinrich DösiNa has written biographies of Klopstock, Yoea^ 
Bichter, Herder, and other literary men. The * Life of Schiller * 
(1840), by GüSTAVUS Schwab, is an interesting book. Caboldcb 
FiCHLEs's ^ Autobiography ^ contains some curious notices <^ ths 
manners of her times ; and the same remark may be applied to the 

* Memoira ' of another lady — Johanna Schop£Nhau£S. Bahel^ 
the wife of Yamhagen, wrote ' KecoUections of her Life,^ but in a 
meditative rather than a biographical style. The ' Aitiobiography* 
of Heinrich Zschokke, the philanthrofHC author, contains many 
interesting passages. Among other m^xtoirs of literary men may 
be mentioned a ' Life of Leibnitz ' (1842), by G. E. Guhraueb; 
the * Life of the Philosopher Johann GottHeb Fichte,* by his son ; 

* Jean Paul Kichter's Memoirs and Correspondence * (1826-1833) ; 
and the * Autobiography ' of Heinrich Steffens, the novelist. 

Several works contain contributions to ecclesiastical history ist 
the form of biography. Neander has written * Memoirs of Sfc 
Bemard and his Times;* and Mayerhoff*s *Life and Times o£ 
Johann Beuchlia * is another work of the same cbaraeter, Tha 
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*Life of Luther/ by Gustav Pfizee, may also be mentioned 
helre. 

Vaenhagen von Enbe, bom in 1785, is one of the best modern 
biographers, and has written the * Life of General Winterfeldt ' 
(1836); the <Life of Field-Marshal Schwerin' (1841); and other 
memoirs of military heroes. 



PHILOSOPHY. 

Though it iß impossible, in the limits of this work, to give a 
fiill and fair account of the philosophical Systems which have 
prevailed in Germany from the time of Leibnitz to the present 
day, we may briefly indicate their leading characteristics. Some 
account has been given of the writings of Immanuel Kant and 
Friedrich Jacobi; but without regard to their metaphysical 
doctrines, which must be noticed here, as they are necessary to 
introduce the views of later writers. 

Kant began his theories with the scepticism of David Hume ; 
but did not rest in the doubts of the Scottish philosopher. Like 
Hume, he begins by denying the possibility of a real knowledge 
of the extemal world. He admits that we receive all the materials 
of our knowledge through the senses, and that from these ma- 
terials we induce general laws in accordance with the nature of 
the human understanding ; but the question remains — Are these 
laws, or conclusions (which result from the Constitution of our 
mind), in accordance with extemal truth or reality? Kant asserts 
that no proof can be given in reply to this question. A modern 
writer (Chalybaeus) has aptly illustrated Kant*s doctrine by 
comparing the mind to ' a kaleidoscope.' ^ The world,* he says, 
'supplies the objects we behold (like the fragments of glass in 
the toy), but the faculties of the mind are the slides of the instru- 
ment by which those fragments are arranged in various designs.* 
Kant, therefore, endeavoured to close many controversies by re- 
ducing philosophy to a * criticism of reason.' One of his argn- 
ments will indicate the nature of his System. Eespecting a belief 
in a supreme moral Govemor of the world, and the immortality 
of the soul, he argues that we have no absolute demonstration 
on such topics, but that such a belief is necessary to the harmony 
and satisfaction of the mind,. and must, therefore, be admitted. 

Jacobi was displeased with the scepticism of Hume and Kant, 
and endeavoured to escape from it by a simple appeal to con- 
science, or innate sentiments. In fact he used the method by 
which Dr Samuel Johnson once closed a debate on the freedom 
of the will: — * We feel that we are free, and that is enough.* As 
the talent of Jacobi consisted rather in declamation than in logioal 
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argoment, his writings contain several mconsistencies. Thns^ 
after making an appeal to sentiment as the criterion of truth, hb, 
in another part of his works, exposes the danger of such a plan 
in the following words : — 

' A man cannot reform himself if he makes himself a Standard. 
He is too much the sport of passions, and nothing remains firm hut 
the moral law which is placed over him. It is dangerous to rely 
upon a man who trusts in *^ a good heart," and will not suhmit to the 
sway of fixed laws. With the best faculties, such a man may easily 

be led into evil The law which Supports virtue must be de- 

finite and uncompromising. As I have narrowly escaped, during 
my life*s voyage, from shipwreck on a hidden rock, I know not how 
to warn others eamestly enough. This rock (self-confidence) lifts 
not itself above the waters. We may easily glide upon it while 
we are dreaming of security. And we shall not avoid it by watch- 
ing the uncertain compass of our moral sentiments, but by steering 
our course by laws not made by ourselves. I am preaching to 
myself as well as to others ; for though now in my fifby-fifth year, 
I cannot boast that I love the right so as to find it always easy to 
obey it. Tet I love it sincerely, and would strive to attain readi- 
ness of obedience as my greatest good and happiness.' 

Johann Gottlieb Fichte (1762-1814) rose from humble 
life, and, after a course of study at Jena, was employed for some 
time as a private tutor. At Königsberg he became acquainted 
with Kant, and published anonymously a philosophical work, 
which was received with admiration as one of Kantus productions. 
Fichte carried Ejint's doctrine to its extreme point in his subse* 
quent writings. His 'Destination of Man' (1806), and a work 
entitled *Directions towards a Happy Life,' may be mentioned 
as expositions of his moral doctrines. His character was generally 
and highly esteemed. 

Friedrich Wilhelm Schelling, who was bom in 1776, ha» 
devoted a long life to abstruse speculation. After a course of phi- 
losophical studies at Tubingen, he was engaged as a tutor, and 
•wrote, in 1797, a work entitled * Ideas for a Philosophy of Nature.' 
He studied, in close connection, metaphysical Systems and several 
of the physical sciences. The result of these studies was his 
System wMch was styled * The Philosophy of Identity,' in which 
he argues that the same laws prevail throughout the material 
and the intellectual world. This System of philosophy was ap- 
plied by the author to many departments of science. In 1808 
he produced an * Essay on the Relation of the Fine Arts to Natura,' 
and in 1809 an * Essay on Freedom.' His later writings contain 
theories in which the doctrines of Christianity are xmited with 
philosophical speculations. The System of Schelling is too ex- 
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iensire to be described liere, even in outlines. We may observe 
that Cokridge adopted many of the views and expressions of this 
l^osopher, and some of bis ideas may be foand in tbe contem- 
plative poems of Wordsworth. It is generally admitted that bis 
works display multifarious knowledge, and many observations 
marked by depth and acuteness; bnt several of bis opponents 
faaye argned that there is no consistent logical style maintained 
tbrougbout bis tbeories. Tbe leadlng principle of Scbelling is 
found in a supposed * intuition,' wbicb be describes as * superior 
to all reasoning/ and * admitting neitber doubt nor explanation.' 

George Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel (1770-1831) was an as- 
«ociate in tbe early pbilosopbical System of Scbelling. His nume- 
rous writings are exeeeduigly abstruse, and it may witb great 
probftbility be conjectored tbat yery few persons in England 
haye read even one of tbe eigbteen yolumes in wbicb tbey are 
<xmtained. He stndied at Tubingen, and was afterwards engaged 
jaa a private totor in Switzerland and at Jena. In tbe latter place 
be was noticed by Goetbe and ScbiUer as a man of extraordinarj 
powers of tbougbt. Tbis opinion was confirmed by bis writings 
— * Tbe Pbenomenology of Mind ' (1807), an original but very 
abstruse work ; * Logic ' (1812) ; an * Encyclopsedia of tbe Pbiloso- 
pbical Sciences ' (1817) ; and tbe * Pbüosopby of Law ' (1821). In 
tbese and oth» wcMrks tbe autbor attempted to reduce all tbe 
Departments ei knowledge to (me science, fbonded on a metbod 
wbicb is expounded in bis wc^k on Logic. The writings of 
Hegdy including reports of bis leetures, were ec^cted by bis 
^eiends and pupils, and pablisbed in eigbteen volumes (1832-1842). 
Tbe ^ Leetures on ^süietics' (or, on Beauty and tbe Fine Arts) 
zre more generaJly intelligible than the other productions of tbis 
4Uithor. Tbe notes appended to bis ^ Outlines of tbe Pbiloec^by 
of Law and Government' contain some original and important re- 
marks on tbe interests of society. Tbe tbeories of Scbelling and 
Hegel bave already produced an extensive library of pbilosopbical 
controversy, wbicb cannot be explained berc. Wbile the foUowers 
of these writers bave attributed to their labours tbe bebest im- 
portance and value, many other German writers refdse to admit 
that the Identity-System of Scbelling, or the Absolute Logic of 
Hegel, bave in reality made any additions to true seience. The 
«onclusion of this controversy must be left for a fiiture time. 
Already we may observe tbat tbe indirect influence of German 
schools of pbilosopby has affected the tone of literature in France, 
England, America, Denmark, and Sweden. We may here refer 
tbe reader to three recent publications wbicb give compara- 
tively clear and readable accounts of modern speculations. A 
vork by Hsunrich Chalybaeüs, entitled an ' Historical De- 
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velopment of Speculative Fhilosophy/ gives the ontlines o£ 
various Systems in an impartial style. The ^ History of Philo- 
«ophy/ by H. C. Sigwart, has an extensive plan^ as it traces 
the progress of speculation from the schools of Athens to the 
«ystems oi modern days. The work of ELabl Biedermann on 
Genuan Philosophy £rom Kant to the present time (1843), regards 
^rstems and theories chiefly in their social and political relations. 

German philosophy, £rom the time q£ Leibnitz to the present 
day, has been marked by its ^ Idealism.^ The writings of Locke, 
Condillac, and others, led to the conclusion, * there is nothing in 
the understanding which has not arrived th^e through the senses.' 
To this Leibnitz replied by saying, ' Yes ; there is the understand- 
ing itself.' The whole of Kant's System was simply an exposition 
of all that was implied in the remark of Leibnitz. Kant explained 
the laws of the understanding. But are these laws accordant with 
extemal truth or reality ? Schelling and Hegel have endeavoured 
to answer this question. The former professes ta solye it by aa 
appeal to a ^ spontaneous intuitioo,' which discovers that the human 
xömd and extemal nature are essentiaUy om ; or, in other words, 
that the same intelligence which exists in a conscious State in man, 
liyes in an unconscious condition throughout the universe, pervad- 
ing ^ all thinking beings, and all objects of aU thought.* Hegel 
professes to solre the same question (left open by Kant) in a more 
scientific style^ by a method of thought which he styles ' absolute 
logic ;* a process of reason which (as he shows) is found not only 
in the human mind, but throughout extemal nature. The heavens 
and the earth, and all things within their compass, all the eyents 
of history, the facts of the present, and the deyelopments of the 
future, must be (according to HegeFs doctrine) only so many steps 
in one etemal process of creatiye thought. The leading principle 
of this process is found in the deyelopment of a series of opposi- 
tions which are at once produced and resolved by reason. Truth 
is represented as consisting in the just ^ relation ^ of objects to each 
other. Unity peryading apparent Opposition, and yariety, is the 
mark of truth in all Systems, both natural and intellectual. It is 
seen in the most minute insect, as weU as in a vast System of cos- 
mogony ; it appears in grandeur in a well-ordered Commonwealth, 
and in its beauty in a harmonious family. It finds Symbols 
throughout nature, and in all the arts ; it builds up nations, and 
maintains the order of the moral as of the physieal world. It ifl 
the rule of the whole universe, and apparent deyiations from this 
rule only serve ultimately to extend its sway. A few eicamples of 
its application to yarious subjects will be plainer than abstract 
definition. With regard to history, it is represented as containing 
an etemal pr permanent element among all the changes of finite 
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and transieiit events. It is a progressive emmciation of tratli 
throogh a series of imperfect interpreters. Hiroagh all the errors 
of all times the process of trath may be tiaced. Individnals and 
commnnities, and even nations, may &U as sacrifices to error ; bot 
even this error is a part of the process by which trath rereals 
itself. With r^ard to goyemment, trath is not confined to any 
one side of any (sincere) Opposition; for this woold make the 
other side pordy fUse, wilfol, and inationaL 'False yiews or 
opinions are defective, one-sided, or erroneoos, bat must not be 
treated as absolately fiilse.* Thas, if monarchy be maintained as 
an ' absolately ' trae princq;)le, then there can be no trath in its 
opposite — repablicanism. The latter mast be, in eyery age and 
coantry, otterly groondless and fidse, which none will affirm. All 
forms of goyemment are so many finite and imperfect attempts to 
embody the trae idea of developing in onity the greatest and best 
fiicalties of mankind. Any one form of goyemment may contain 
more or less trath or justice, according to drcamstances. A trae 
reformation or improyement in society shoald presenre all that 
was good in the preceding condition. Thonghts, ideas, or prin- 
ciples alone are absolately trce. Men, and parties of men, are 
only imperfect symboU. A majority or democracy in any coantry 
may role as oppressiyely as an oligurchy. The trae tendency is 
toward the dominion of just thoaghts or principles. The same 
gaiding thoaght preyails throaghout the treatment of ethics; 
morality is catholic, consistent with the whole natore of man, and 
the whole plan of the oniyerse. (This was the doctrine of Leib- 
nitz.)* Vice is partial, inconsistent, and contradictory. J£ GraxL- 
dalent parties unite to injore society, here is a onity of seyeial 
parties in one plot ; bat it is only a weak, temporary anity ; for it 
is opposed to the general onity and order of society. llie onion 
of the bad cannot endore long. It most hü : the plot most be 
discoyered and destroyed ; for the general is stronger than any 
particolar or private interest. All the ingenoity and actiyity of 
men bestowed opon a false or onjost scheme cannot make it per- 
manently saccessfol; for it contains in itself the contradiction 
which \s the cause of its defeat. It is a part refosing to be sab- 
ject to the whole, bat oltimately it must be made subservient. True 
freedom is a willing and rational accordance with the interests of 
the whole ; slavery i» an unwilling or compulsory obedience. The 
volgar notion of freedom implies only a release from constraint ; 
bot this is yery defective as a definition ; for trae liberty is foond 
only in the union of the internal with the extemal law. The 
application of this mode of philosophising to theological topics 

* See the extract from an essay by Leibnitz, on pege 107. 
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cannot be duly noticed here, as it must lead to abstruse controver- 
sial questions ; but the conclusions regarding practical religion, or 
the duties of the individual, are clear. Vital and operative truth, 
as distinguished trom any barren belief in mere facts or dogmas, 
consists in ' the relation * between the objects of &ith and the 
believing mind. In a religious history, as distinguished from one 
of a merely secular or temporary character, there is an etemal 
element which reproduces itself in a variety of forms. Accord- 
ingly, as they preserve more or less of this etemal element (the 
spirit of religion), various forms of religion must be regarded as 
more or less spiritual. The Eoman Catholic does not believe that 
any such distinction between the universal substance and the par- 
ticular form can be safely or correctly made ; but maintains that 
religion must depend on one extemal form or Order (the Church) ; 
the Protestant affirms that the same substance may exist under 
various changes of form : this is the cssential difference between 
the two parties. Hegel and his disciples adhered to the Protes- 
tant side of this question, and argued that the Reformation must 
be progressive, and cannot remain bound by the particular 
opinions of Luther, or any other authority of a temporal kind. 
Yet changes of forms and doctrines must not be sought at the 
risk of injury done to the essential character of a religion. But 
when a common consent on great catholic and indispensable prin- 
ciples is diffused among a people, wide diversities of forms and 
opinions regarding inferior topics may be safely allowed. With 
regard to individual life and duty, the object of life should be, 
not private happiness, but to maintain a true course of activity in 
harmony with the welfare of the whole to which we belong. As 
Fichte says — * That practical application of the greatest ideas and 
the noblest motives to the common duties of life in which true 
religion consists, must not be regarded as a distinct work for cer- 
tain particular days, or festivals, nor as a separate calling or pro- 
fession of certain men, but should pervade the whole of life. The 
peasant who, simply with regard to his duty to the Divine Being, 
cultivates only a Httle garden ; or the lowest workman, inspired 
by a noble motive, while he labours mechanically, rises higher 
than the man who merely believes in high doctrines which he does 
not realise, or who performs great actions without a religious 
motive.' Opposition and difficulty, arising from what is called 
natural evil, are the necessary excitements of our activity, and 
moral satisfaction is the reward of every i^ithful attempt to over- 
come the Opposition which we must encounter in fulfilling our duty. 
Without evil, real and active goodness could not be called into 
exercise. Good and evil, therefore, unite to form active virtue. 
In a World without trials, labour, pain, and disappointment, there 
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woTÜd be no place for the cxercise of faith, fimmess, patiencCy 
and magnanimity. In tlie same style, all the oppositions or ap- 
parent contradictions found in the world of thonght, as also in the 
extemal world, are treated with regard to the essential nnity from 
which they proceed. Yet they must not be confused together, 
but must be regarded as at once distinct and nnited. These few 
instances may give some notion of the style of Hegel's logic ; but 
it would be vain to attempt to give in a few pages any adequate 
account of a System which was expounded in voluminous writings, 
and extends itself over the whole ränge of the sciences. In con- 
clusion, we may notice Hegers Statement, that his method cannot 
be opposed to any other mode of philosophy ; ' because it includes 
all other modes.' To explain this assertion by an example — ^if 
some moral law or doctrine is to be established, the disciples of 
one school will appeal to the conscience of the individual. The 
Idealist admits the propriety of such an appeal ; for he regards 
the individual conscience in its normal State as being a summary or 
compendium of universal law ; but he also says — * The individual 
mind may be defective, and therefore such an appeal to its testi- 
mony is not sufficient to establish the law ! ' Again, the disciplc 
of another school will distrust the individual conscience, and will 
rather make an appeal to the conclusions induced from history. 
Again, the Idealist admits the validity of the appeal, as he regards 
large bodies of men, &c. * the events of history as being pervaded 
by the same reason which is manifested in the individual ! ' Ac- 
cording to his doctrine, one living mind or soul pervades all 
nature, rules throughout all the events of history, and manifests 
itself in an infinite series of individual forms, displaying its inex- 
haustible riches by producing all the oppositions and varieties of 
qualities found in the tmiverse, and yet ever maintaining its own 
essential unity.* 

* In the above passage, whidi may x^erhapa be regarded as an attempt to do 
what is almost ünpossible (to gi .*j some bricf and intelligible resvJts of a voluminous 
and abstruse philosophy), it must be observed that thcro is no intcntion eithcr to 
maintain or to dispute the truth of the iwinciples statcd. To form a correct estimat» 
of the tendcncies sLod ultimate results c^ this philosophy, it would, in the first place» 
be necessary to determine the question, whether its ' moderate ' or its * extreme * 
disciples give the true development of its principles. Of the extreme party (who 
may be represented by such a writcr as Ludwig Feuerbach) little ooiüd be saki 
with propriety in a work on general literature ; but wc may hcre indicate the na- 
ture of thcir doctrines by saying that they are even more revolutionary than the 
doctrines prevalent in Franoe toward the close of the eighteenth Century. With 
regard to its indirect influences, the modern philosophy is certainly one of the most 
important parts of German literature, and secms likely to aflFect the current of 
opinions throughout the world. As instances of its indirect influence, we may 
notice the foUowing facta :— There is good reason for supposing that all the most 
2«markablc and innovating ideas found in the philosophical writings of Coleridok 
I derived from his pemsal of the works of Kant, Jacobi, and Bchelling. Tlieee 
be Jamd In S<dielling*s works on the * Philosophy of Natore,' and the 
/ wbioh wore publishcd in 1797 and 1798. Many of the remark- 
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THEOLOGY. 



The theological woits whkh have appeared sinoe 1770 are too 
numerous and important to be adequately described in a sliort 
treatise on general literature; our attention must llierefore be 
confined to a few writers who represent the tendencies of varions 
scbools of doctrme. The wide diversities of beiief still existing in 
Grermany — a country which has been the principal sonroe of 
religious controversies for more than two centuries — may be in- 
ferred from the following facts: — The Roman Catholic Church • 
prevails chiefly in the southem states. Orthodox Protestants are 
dißtinguißhed by their adherence to the doctrines defined in the 
Confession of Augsburg (1530). These doctrines have also been 
essentially maintained by the Pietists, who have formed separate 
communities. The Mystics ceased to exist as a party at the era 
of the Reformation; butthe influence of their writings survived^ 
and may stiU be found in the works of modern authors. The Neo- 
logists, or Rationalists, have rejected the supematnral portions of 
Scripture. Other writers, who may be denominated as Idealists, 
regard the same passages as symbolical expressions of certain 
abstract doctrines. Lastly, the German Catholics have separated 
themselves from the Romish Church, and have endeavoured to 
establish a communion on the basis of a few general articles of 
faith. 

Johann Michael SAHiER (1751-1832), bishop of Regensburg, 
and a member of the society of Jesuits, wrote a * Manual of 
Christian Ethics,' * Discourses on Religion,' and many other prac- 
tical and devotional works, which contain some libewd views^ 
and were condemned by certain parties in the Romish Church. 
Franz Volkmar Reinhard (1753-1812) appeared in early life as 
an acute sceptic ; but after a great change had taken place in his 
opinions, he became the most oelebrated preacher of his time. Hi» 
* Sermons,' which have been published in thirty-nine volume» 
(1837), display eamestness and unaffected solemnity of style. 

Friedrich Schliermacher (1768-1834) was educated among^ 
the United Brethren, but left their society in 1787, and studied 
theology in connection with the philosophical System which pre- 
vailed at that time. He became celebrated as a preacher at Berlin 

able and BO-called my^tical expressions r^arding extemal natnre foxmd in Words- 
woRTH's * Excursicui ' (1814) and other poems may be found Condensed and gireaik 
more boldly in a short poem which Schelling published in the * Journal of 8i>ecula- 
tive Physics ' in 1800. The Singular "^Titings of Mr Carjlylx are füll of the ten- 
dencies of Fichte's phUosophy. All the most remarkable speculatione in the eclectie 
fiysfem of Victor Cousin, the French philosopher, are confessedly borrowed from 
Schelling and HegeL The doctrines of the American essayist and lectnrer« Emer- 
son, are simply a reproduction of tbe ideas of Fichte in a new äxeaa, Afany other 
instances might be given. 
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(1796-1802), and wrote a series of religious meditations entitled 
* Monologues/ His * Critique on Systems of Morality' appeared 
tn 1803 ; and in the following year he began, with the assistance 
of Friedrich Schlegel, a translation of the works of Plato. About 
the same time he wrote hia ' Discourses on Eeligion, addressed to 
Educated Sceptics.' His singular religious views, arising out of 
his endeavour to reconcile the recognised doctrines of Protestants 
with certain philosophical speculations, are contained in his work 
on the * Christian Faith ' (1821), which is written in an abstruse 
and complicated style. His practical sermons and some other 
writings display an eamest character and an acute intellect 
eeriously injured by devotion to metaphysical abstractions. It 
is rather remarkable that Goethe, who looked on all the philoso- 
phical speculations of his contemporaries with great distrust, fore- 
told that their endeavours to reduce theology to a metaphysical 
System would lead to confusion and controversy. This prediction 
was fulfilled in the works of Schliermacher and other writers. 

Wilhelm de Wette, bom in 1780, was the friend of Schlier- 
macher, and may be described as one of the most leamed and 
able representatives of the rationalistic school. His principal 
work, an * Exegetical Manual of the New Testament ' (1836-1840), 
is a production of great erudition and labour. Besides this, he 
lias published a new * Translation of the Scriptures,' in three 
volumes (1831), and many other works. 

Ludwig Friedrich Theremin, bom in 1783, was celebrated 
as a public orator in Berlin. His * Sermons,' collected in thirty- 
nine volumes (1836), are imaginative and eloquent. He also 
wrote * Adalbert's Confessions ' (1835), and a work entitled * Even- 
ing Hours ' (1833). Johann Wilhelm Neander, bom in 1789, 
who has been mentioned as the author of an extensive history 
of the Christian Church, has also written several works on distinct 
features in church history. Among these, 'Julian' (1812), *St 
Bemard ' (1813), and * St Chrysostom ' (1836), may be mentioned. 
Karl Ullmann, bom in 1796, attained a prominent place among 
theologians by his writings on the side of the orthodox Protestant 
Confession during a time of controversy. These works, like many 
others of the same period, are so intimately connected with 
polemics, that no interesting description could be given of them 
without trespassing beyond the bounds of this treatise. The 
same remark may be applied to several of the works of Friedrich 
TnoLüCK, bom in 1799, who is celebrated as a leamed exegetical 
writer. His * Sermons' (1834-1839) and 'Hours of Christian 
Devotion ' (1840), are his most populär works. 

Among the most populär commentaries on the Sacred Writings 
may be mentioned the work of Friedrich Lisco, entitled * The 
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New Testament in Luther's Version, with Introductions and Ex- 
planations ; ' and * The Explanatory Family Bible, or a Commen- 
tary on the Sacred Writings of the Old and New Testaments/ by 
Heinbich and Wilhelm Richter. These works contain the 
views of orthodox Protestant divines. The same description may 
be applied to * A Biblical Commentary on the New Testament,' 
in three volumes (1836-1839), by Dr H. Olshausen, which haji 
had a considerable share of popularity. E. W. HENOSTENBERa 
is the author of several exegetical works, especially * The Authen- 
ticity of the Pentateuch' (1836-1839), and *The Christolögy of 
the Old Testament,' in three volmnes (1829-1843), which display 
extensive leaming. 

No modern work has excited so much controversy in Germany 
as the criticism on the four Gospels published under the title, ' The 
Life of Jesus ' (1837), by David Friedrich Strauss. In this 
work the author maintains that, while the essential ideas con- 
tained in the Gospel narrative are true and sacred, the narrative 
itself may be subjected to critical inquiry, like any portion of 
secular history. He therefore proceeds to treat it as Niebuhr 
treated early Roman history. He denies the historical yalidity of 
all Statements of miraculous events, and regards them as * mythical* 
representations of the ideas which constitute (as he supposes) 
the substance of Christianity. His opponents (who are numerous) 
maintain that these ideas or truths depend for their proof on the 
authenticity of all the Statements in the Gospel narrative, and 
regard Strauss as having attacked the foundations of the Christian 
faith. To this Charge he replies in his ' Polemical Essays ' (1838), 
written to defend the character of the former work, by saying 
that * a belief in miracles does not constitute the basis of Chris- 
tian faith;' that moral and spiritual doctrine has been too long 
raade to depend upon uncertain traditions, and that it must now be 
maintained in its proper independence. He also asserts that his 
criticism has no tendency to injure the essential part of Christian 
belief. The explanation of his views regarding this * substantial 
Christianity ' is given in his work entitled * The Christian Doctrine 
of Faith '— (* ChristUche Glaubenslehre '), 1840-1841. The work by 
Neander on this controversy, and Professor Tholuck's * Credibility 
of the Gospel History ' (1837), may be mentioned as specimens of 
numerous publications directed against the views of Strauss. 
Throughout the whole of this controversy, and many other ques- 
tions of a similar nature, we see that the opponents assume widely- 
different premises. Those who maintain the exclusive authority 
of the history, regard it as the only possible foundation of doc- 
trine, and distrust, or rather condemn, all attempts to distinguish, 
on rational grounds, between the substance of truth and its form. 

B 
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On the other side, Strauss and his associates argiie thst such m 
distinction can be clearly drawn, that a muhiplication of teneta 
and doctiines, reqniring for their proof long and carefiil historical 
inrestigations, haa prodnced imbelief and discord in opinions, and 
that a more simple and liberal exposition of Chriatianity is mom 
required. 




LITESABY mSTORY AND CSITICISIC. 

Modem Crerman literatnre bas heen sii^ularl j rieh in thia de- 
partment. The circnmstances of thonghtfol and speculative men 
which have been described as favonrabie to the study of nmvenal 
luatoiy, haye also promoted the investigadon of ancient and 
modern literatnre. In the literary republic, stodents haye foond 
the liberty which they conld not enjoy in actnal life. Poets» 
historians, philosophers, and other writerä, have been etndied and 
criticised not merely as anthors, bat with especial reference to 
their respective contributions to the progress of ideas and th» 
movements of society. For instance, Fbiedbich Schlegel, in 
bis comprehensive coorse of lectnres on the literary prodnctiona 
of many ages, did not write merely as an artistic critic, but alao 
as the apologist of certain religions and political principles. It 
mnst be noticed that a great number of ingenioos works of lite- 
lary history and criticism have been written rather for the nse 
of Stadions scholars than for the pablic. Many Grerman writen 
appear to despair of conunanicating their thoaghts in a style 
intelligible to the common sense of the people. Hence there still 
remains a great part of that distinction between a popolar and 
a scholastic style which we have observed in the Middle Ages, 
when the literati separated their thoaghts from all pc^nlar intelli- 
gence by writing in Latin. It may be said that in some depart- 
ments of philosophy it is necessary to maintain a scholastic style ; 
but on the other side, it may be remarked that the habit of writing 
Ibr the general reading pablic, thoagh it is attended with its 
pecaliar temptations to shallowness and flippancy, is the best 
corrective of all tendencies to pedantry and over-refinement. In 
Grermany, leamed men write in a great measare for one another, 
and it is a distingaishing mark of cleamess of style in certain 
works when they are said to be written for * the laity ; ' that is, 
the people. The necessity of sach a mark may be explained by 
the fact, that many pliilosophical works, thoagh written purely 
in Grerman, are so technical or scholastic in style, that people of 
a good common edacation, and well acqaainted with their mother- 
tongae, cannot anderstand one sentence. In literary history, also, 
object of many writers appears to be lather to accumolato 
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than to diffuse information. Conseqnently, in this department 
we find many learned, but few generally useful books. The 
literature of past ages, which is in itself too difihse to be com- 
prehended by men of scanty leisure in modern times, is compli- 
cated and extended, rather than simplified and compressed into 
a readable fonn. If the laboors of learned historians and oritics 
had been directed to popularise^ without &lsifying the results of 
sound and extensive scholarship, we might have possessed at 
this time a useful series of manuals; and even readers, withont 
much time for study, need not have remained without a fiiir general 
acquaintance with universal literature. But while concise and 
masterly summaries are required, many scholars love to wander 
in never-ending disquisitions. The consequence is, that in Ger- 
many, as well as in England, the greater number of readers 
acquire nothing more than a iragmentary and accidental know- 
ledge of books, and often neglect the best, while they read the 
worst. Hence we find such stränge exaggerations and mistakes 
regarding the characteristics of various writers. Some Grerman 
readers, for instance, as we have already noticed, called Jean 
Faul *a second Shakspeare,^ and mistakes of the same kind, 
though seldom so egregious, sometimes oceur in English literature. 
As all our judgments must be comparative, it is essential to a 
£äir appreciation of the present that the literature of the past 
should not be forgotten. Without some fair idea of the whole, 
we cannot justly estimate the value of a part. A mere poetaster 
might pass as a true poet with readers who had no knowledge 
of such minds as Homer and Shakspeare. Besides, many books 
contain features of interest, while they are not suitable for general 
reading. There is also an interest in the study of literature a9 
a progressive whole, wiaich cannot be found in fragmentary read- 
ing. These remarks, we think, indicate the duties of the Uterary 
historian, which have been neglected by many able and learned 
German writers. 

The critical writings of Hesdeb, which have been mentioned in 
their relation to poetry, do not require any further analysis, as 
they were more remarkable for the impulses which they gave to 
the studies of other authors than for their intrinsic merits. 
Goethe and Schiller may be mentioned among the writers of 
criticism, the former, especially, on account of the candour anct 
moderation of his opinions, and the elegance of his prose style. 
These qualities are displayed in his * Discourse in Commemora- 
tion of Wieland' (1813). In all his prose writings, Goethe showed 
that the German language might be written with grace, precision, 
and cleamess. There is no apparent effort, no affectation in his 
style. It is genuine, natural, and beautiful. Goethe found great 
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delight in studying and describing the characteristics of Sbak- 
speare. 

The series of letters written by Schiller on * the fine arts and 
poetical literature' are pervaded by a lofty and ideal tone of 
thought, partly derived from the study of Kant's philosophy. 
* The tnie poet, or artist,* says Schiller, * must remember his 
relation to the times in which he lives ; bat he must not be the 
creature of his times. His endeavour should be not only lo 
please, but to correct and refine the minds of his contemporaries« 
To do this, he must contemn mere conventional and accidental 
tastes. He must look upward to the laws of truth and ideal 
beauty, and not downward to populär applause.* Schiller was 
confirmed in this mode of thinking by the conversations and 
letters of his friend Wilhelm von Humboldt (1767-1832), who 
was an accomplished philologist, and wrote several works on ]an> 
guage and literature. His views of poetry were rather philoso- 
phical than populär. 

The Brothers Schlegel developed that taste for universal lite- 
rature which Herder had introduced. Augustus, the eider (1767- 
1846), first acquired fame by some specimens of a ' Translation <^ 
Dante,' and extended his reputation by a * Translation of Shak- 
speare.* He was afterwards united with his brother in the pro- 
duction of a critical Journal, * The Athenaeum' (1798), and in writ- 
ing a series of ^ Characteristics and Critiques' (1801). He issued 
a translation of ' Calderon's Dramas * in 1803, and ^ Garlands of 
ItaUan, Spanish, and Portuguese Poetry,' in 1804. His Lectures 
on Dramatic Art and Literature were given at Yienna in 1808. 
He then devoted his studies with enthiBiasm to Oriental, and 
especially ancient Sanscrit literature. 

In all these writings Augustus Schlegel displayed a mind 
endowed rather with comprehensive intelligence than original 
Creative genius. His poems are elegant, but not remarkable. He 
shared in the antipathy against * rationalism ' and ' logical phi- 
losophy ' which was expressed by his younger brother, and may 
be regarded as one of the founders of the so-called * Romantic 
Schoor of poetry which has been described in the section on 
prose-fiction. Freedrich Schlegel, the younger brother (1772- 
1829), wrote his work on the * Poetry of the Greeks and Eomans ' 
in 1798. He was even more decided than his brother in Opposi- 
tion to the sceptical character of some philosophical theories in 
his day. His mind had a strong predilection towards all that was 
wonderful and mysterious in literature as in religion; and the 
result of his studies was, that he entered the Boman Catholic 
^urch at Cologne in 1803, which produced some excitement in 

After this conversion, Schlegel made even his 
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works on general literature the vehicles of bis religions and pole^ 
mical opinions. The tone of bis political philosophy recom- 
raended him to the patronage of Prince Mettemich of Anstria. 
His lectures on the * Philosophy of History* were evidently 
written with religious and political purposes, to which he often 
sacrifices the fair and candid Statement of facts. Perhaps the 
only Yaluable aigument in these lectures is that which exposes the 
danger of * negative ' reformation ; or, in other words, the inex- 
pediency of destroying old institutions before new ideas are pre- 
pared to develop tbemselves in consistency with the order of 
Society. The style of these lectures is by no means clear and 
masterly. Friedrich participated in the Oriental studies of his 
brother, and wrote a work on the Language and Philosophy of 
the Hindoos (1808). But his lectures on the * Literature of all 
Nations * (1811-1812) have chiefly extended bis fame, as they show 
great capacity, extensive leaming, and critical acumen. The 
great purpose of the author is to describe the developinent of 
literature, in its connection with the social and religious institu* 
tions of various nations and periods. He thus elevates literature, 
and especially poetry, far above the views of trivial and common- 
place criticism, and regards it in its highest and most important 
aspect, as the product of human life and genius in various stages 
of cultivation. The history of the world of books is thus repre- 
sented as no dry and pedantic study, but as one intimately con- 
nected with the best interests of humanity. In the establishment 
of this * humanitarian ' style of literature the Services of Friedrich 
Schlegel were valuable. He endeavoured to show the wide dis- 
tinction between superior men of true genius and the crowd g£ 
frivolous writers who have in every period degraded the cha- 
racter of literature. His design was noble, though its execution 
was disfigured by prejudices, as the following smnmary will prove. 
The first and second . lectures are devoted to Grecian poetry, 
history, and philosophy; but the historian, instead of giving a 
clear view of this rieh department of ancient literature, wanders 
into digressions on religious and other topics. He censures the 
Grecian mythology as represented in Homer's * Iliad,' on account 
of its shaUow and sensual character. In the third and fourth 
lectures, the imitative character of Roman poetry. is exposed,*and 
the oratory and history of the Romans are described as the most 
favourable exhibitions of their intellectual character. The fifth 
lecture gives an account of the ancient literature of the Hindoos. 
The seventh describes the poetry of the Germans during the Middle 
Ages. The ninth relates the progress.of Italian literature durmg 
the same time. In the tenth lecture Schlegel ventures to express 
bis censures on the character of Luther. He then proceeds to 



ooDtrast tbe stjles of litentnre prevaüing in Cadioiie and Protes- 
tant countries aftcr tbe Befonnation, and expresses great admira- 
tum of CaldcTon and Camoene. The religioiis prejndkes of tiie 
writer become clearhr manifest in his critkrians on modern litenn 
tore, aa we lee in tbe follofrii^ passage : — *• England still retained 
more of tbe inflnence of tbe ancient dmrdi tban other Protestant 
eoontries, and therefare here we find tbat poetzy again iqipeaied 
aimilarinits natmietotberomanticpoetrTof tbe soodiem Catboiic 
conntries. Shakspeare, Spenser, üid Milton, derired a consider- 
sble part of their poetic in^irations from tbeir romantic prede- 
ceseoTB, especially tbe Italians.* In tbis style Scbkgel attea^its to 
prove tbat tme poetry bas flomisbed cbieflj nnder tbe inflnenoe 
of tbe Bomisb Cborcb« He obseryes two fiurts, wbidi are qinte 
correct ; namely, tbat tbe Beformation in Germany was f<Aowed by 
s dreary period in poetic literatnre, wbüe in En^and poetic geoiiis 
was developed'in abmidance. Bot be forgets two explanatory 
&ct8 : fast, tbat in Germany ecclesiastical and social distorbanoes 
occnpied tbe minds of all classes ; and secondly, tbat in England 
aodety soon enjoyed a restoration of order and prosperity mider 
läizabeth. In riiort, tbis History of literatiire afi<n^ a remaik- 
able instance of a work written with a purpose. No objecdon 
can be raised against it on tbis gronnd ; bat in tbe prosecntion ef 
his purpose, tbe anthor emplo3r8 sometimes nn&ir or erroneons 
reasonings. Tliis cbaracteristic reqnires particalar Observation; 
lorif tbere is any one fault wbich especially detracts from tiie 
Taloe of many leamed German works, it is tbe sacrifice of &ctB 
to favourite theories. On tbe other «ide, wben facts a^ppear to 
anpport an author's theory, be is temptedto exa^erate tbem: of 
Ulis we find an apposite instance in Schlegel^s dednction of tbe 
French Revolution from thi^ French Pkilosophy of tbe eigkteenih 
Century. He appears to have iforgottßn. tbe previous history of 
tbe court of Loui« XIV., where a G^rnütn duchess, the raother of 
the regent, cleariy predicted that a * terrible social revolution 
must be the result' of the evils which she witnessed in the 
geventeenth Century. On the whole, it may be said that these 
lectures display great ability and strong prejudices. 

Franz Hörn (1781-1837), though far inferior to the Brothere 
Schlegel in compass of knowledge, may be mentioned as the 
writer of »everal works which directed attention to German 
literary history, and also as a commentator on Shakspeare. 
Wilhelm Öolger (1780-1819) was an acute critical writer in 
' -^sthetics,' or the science of the sublime and beautiful in art 
and literaturc, for which we have ne English name. * Erwin; 
on Beauty and Art' (1815), and 'Philosophical Conrersations' 
(1817), are the chief productions of tbis writer. 
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While the Brothers Sclilegel and many other writ^« followed 
the tendencies of Herder in universal literature, a national German 
fichool of research and criticism was founded and eupported by the 
Brothers Jacob and Wilhelm Grimm, with many able associates. 
Jacob, the eider brother, devoted his researches to the German 
literature of the Middle Ages, and coUected the scattered rem- 
nants of old populär legends. In conjunction with his brother, 
he published his ^ Children^s Fahles, or Household Tales' 
in 1812. These are marked by a style of great simplicity, and 
often convey pleasing sentiments and good morals, mingled gene- 
rally with fantastic and supematural adventures. Another col- 
lection of ^ Qerman Legends * was produced in 1816. Meanwhife 
Jacob Grimm studied industriou^y the old dialects and other 
antiquities of his country, especially the old System of laws. The 
results of these researches appeared in a profound and compre- 
hensive ^ Grammar of the German Language ' (1818-1831), a work 
on the ^ Legal Antiquities of Germany ' (1828), and the 'German 
Mythology' (1835). These works have secured for the author 
the highest position among national philologists and antiquaries. 
Wilhelm followed the same course of studies. These brothenB, 
indeed, may be styled intellectual twins, inseparable in their sym- 
pathies as in their literary pursuits ; and all the characteristics of 
the eider, Jacob, may be also ascribed to the younger, Wilhelm. 
Hheir example gave a streng Impulse to the study of German 
ardMBology, and many writers now entered the field of inquiry. 
The results of their studies have been hailed with enthusiasm; 
and it is only natural that exaggerated admiration has been excited 
by the recovery of many relics of old literature. These remains 
«re now so abundant as to form a considerable library of literaxy 
antiquities. 

Ludwig Uhland (1787 — ), who has been mentioned as one of 
the most national and populär of modern poets, is also well known 
as a Student of old literature. He wrote an interesting book on 
the character of Walter von der Vogelweide, the minstrel and 
moralist of the twelfth Century, of whom some account is given in 
the present work. Another writer, allied with Jacob Grimm in 
the national tone of his productions, was Joseph Görres (1776- 
1848). He also resembled Friedrich Schlegel in his zeal for the 
Komish Church, but in every other respect was inferior as an 
author. He possessed neither the calmness nor the cleamess of 
style which the historian requires, but wrote generally in a pole- 
mical tone. Li his political and religious views he belonged to the 
Ultramontane party. 

Wolfgang Menzel (1798), well known as a critical and pole- 
inical writer of the national school, has written a * History of Ger- 
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man Literature ' (1828), * The Spirit of History ' (1836), and ' Ea- 
rope in the Year 1840.' As the editor of the * Literatur-Blatt,* 
he has warmly opposed the extreme revolntionary tendencies of 
recent philosophical and social theories. It may be added that 
Menzel is one of the clearest and best writers of Grerman prose. 
The writings and translations of Hagen, Lachmamn, Gbaff, 
Gbasse, and many others, might be mentioned as important contri- 
bntions to literature andarch^ology; butworks in this department 
are peculiarly national in their interest, and too numerous to be 
specified. To mention one work by E. G. Gbaff will be sufficient 
to show that the philological works of this school are too compre- 
hensive to be fairly described in a short treatise. GrafTs ^ The- 
sanros of the Old High-German Language ' (1830-1843) extends to 
six qnarto volmnes, containing all the words of this language, with 
numerous notes on the analogies found in the Gothic, Old High- 
G^rman, Sanscrit, Greek, Roman, Anglo-Saxon, Dutch, Danish, 
Swedish, and English languages. It is a valuable work. A * His- 
tory of the Poetical National Literature of the Germans' (1835- 
1841), by George Gottfried Gervinüs, presents a remarkable 
instance of patience and industry. The author must have read 
not merely many volumes, but rather whole libraries of worthless 
books, in order to arrive at his results. To avoid the appearance 
of dogmatic assertion, he condescends to give details of works 
which he has pronounced to be generally contemptible. This 
minute and laborious style, which displays the sound leaming of 
the author, is by no means attractive to the general reader, who 
wishes to arrive at results by a short and easy process. Yet Ger- 
yinus is no pedantic writer. His attention is not confined to the 
World of books, but he studies literature chiefly in its relations to 
the progress of society. His views on this subject are directly 
opposed to the doctrines of Friedrich Schlegel. The following 
short passage may indicate his opinions respecting the duties of 
critics and literary historians : — 

CRITICISM. 

* I cannot hope that my mode of treatment will please all readers. 
Many will say perhaps that my judgment is too severe, and my praise 
too scanty. This disagreement cannot be avoided ; but I must 
request that the reader will not censuro my judgment in any one 
particular point,until he has considered it in relation to the whole to 
which it belongs, as particular jndgments ought to result from exten- 
sive comparison. While some may think that I have reduced the 
works worthy of remembrance in our literature to a scanty number, 
I am convinced that my mode of treatment is essential for the best 
interests of literature. In these modern times, which inherit the 
«writings of thousands of years, we ought^ I think, to become mor« 
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und more fastidious in our choice of books. As our tiine becomes 
scanty in proportion to the demands made upon it, it becomes us to 
take care ihat the hours of study are devoted to the works moet 
suitable to improve and refine our minds. Why should we tolerate 
low productions, when there are works of excellence numerous 
enough to occupy the longest and most studious life ! Who can teil 
into what degeneracy our literature may fall, if we regard quantity 
rather than quality, and care more about how many books we read, 
than how to secure a knowledge of the hest books ? Literature and 
the fine arts require the Services of honest and severe criticism; 
for, as persons of accomplished and independent taste and judgment 
are few, if these neglect to distinguish between good and bad pro- 
ductions, public taste may become gradually, but entirely, depraved, 
With regard to poetry especially, I would fully maintain the assertion 
of Horace — that none but the best poetry should be tolerated. By 
this rule, I would not restrict all poetic^ writings to the highest 
Order, but would demand that every production claiming public 
attention should be truly exceUent in its kind.' 

The ^Lectures on Gkrman National Literature,' by A. F. C. 
ViLMAR (1844), are partly distinguished by a tone of enthusiastio 
admiration, but are written in a pleasing style, and are generally 
fair in the comparative estimates given of various authors. Seme 
of Vilmar's sketches, however, remind us of a painter whose taste 
for beauty tempts him now and then to put ideal traits in his 
portraits of real faces. The following passage describes some of 
the characteristics of Goethe : — 

GOETHE*S MODE DP STUDY. 

* As one sign of the healthful character of Goethe's genius has 
been noticed in his opcnness to the manifold impressions of real 
life, so we may observe another, not less important in the instinct 
which led him to avoid all violent and injurious impressions which 
could not assist, but would rather disturb and perplex, the process 
of his mental development. Though he could sympathise in a wido 
variety of interests, he feit and knew well the truth, that every mind 
must have its limits, and that he must not bewilder his attention 
by devoting it to a multiplicity of objects, too numerous or too vast 
to be comprehended. He held, and ofben expressed, a streng conr 
viction respecting the proper and necessary bounds of human nature, 
beyond which he would not be led into any vague speculations or 
hopeless endcavours. He called these reasonable limits ^ the forti- 
fication-lines of the human mind,'' as he believed that a strict atten- 
tion in keeping within them is necessary to guard us against wasting- 
ourpowers on objects which we can never master. His own pitic^ 
tice in observing these ** boundary-lines," in declining to enter into 
speculations or contentions for which he did not find himself pre»> 
pared, has been represented by some writers who did not understajid 
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It as a Bpedes of pride er self-sufficiency, though U ajose from 
«ntirely opposite principles. Another sign of his liealthful charact^ 
4US a literary man may be found in his delight in natural studies. 
He never lived in a monastic style, coniined among books in a 
study; but found niaterials for thought and poetry in communion 
with nature, conversation with his friends, and observations on 
populär life. He knew how to shun an extremely sedentary hfe, 
«nd over-reflective studies, which tend to produce an unwholesome 
tone of thought. Thus, when he found that his long residence at 
the court of Weimar was likely to contract his views and observa- 
üons, he regarded his journey to Italy as a necessary recreation. 
His studies of natural science were pursued on the same prineiple. 
Jii these he found a welcome refreshment and genial occupation 
•of mind, when weary with attention to books and human life. And 
it is well for every literary man, when, after toiling amid the 
•contradictions of human society and opinions, he can retire a while, 
and find solace, as Goethe said, in ^ genial and intimate eonverse 
with nature." It is good sometimes, after we have been long occn- 
pied with the thoughts and words of our fellow-men, to stray among 
the mountains, and enjoy silent disconrse even with rocks and 
trees.' 

As historians and critics of Ancient Classical Literature, German 
«cholars have maintained the highest position in modern times, 
;and their workß are too comprehensive to be fairly described 
liere, too numerous also to be even mentioned severally. The 
«haracteristics of many leamed works in this department wifl 
be indicated by a definition of the object for which the study of 
Ancient literature should be pursued. This definition is found 
in the * Lectures on the Study of Antiquity ' (1807), by Friedrich 
A. Wolf (1759-1824), one of the greatest philologists of his 
times. He says — * Our object in the study of antiquity should 
be to gain a knowledge of men as they existed in ancient times. 
This knowledge must be founded on our study of literary and 
other remains of antiquity ; and from this study we must induce 
general observations on the organic development and importance 
of ancient national culture.' Tlüs definition, which is generally 
reeeived by the leamed men of Germany, evidently opens a most 
spacions field for inquiry and speculation. The idea of classical 
eradition is extended far beyond its common limitation, and is 
connected with researches respecting not the languages only, but 
also the religion, phUosophy, social economy, and arts and sciences 
of ancient nations. George F. Creuzer (1771 — ) is one of many 
scholars who have adopted the definition of Wolf, and is cele- 
liirated as the writer of a remarkable book on the 'Symbolism 
«nd Mythology of the Ancients, especially the Greeks ' (1810). 
In this work the author maintains that the mythology of the 
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Oreeks 'was a seiies of personifications of tlie powen and opeia- 
tions of nature, as they were understood in ancient times. A 
Short extzact will show the character of this writer^s theorj: — 

GRBCIAN MTTHOLOGY. 

^ All the various fbrms and Symbols which we find m the mytho- 
logy of the Grecian people, may be reduced to one simple priociple 
— ^the deification of material nature. The ^living el^ments," as 
ihe Gr^eks esteemed them — air, fire, earth, and water, with all Üieir 
various influences on mankind, all the most remarkable creaturea 
in the animal and vegetable kingdoms — ^the sun, the moon, planets, 
and some of the fixed stars; for instance, Sirius — these were the 
real objects of adoration among the Greeks, and were celebrated 
in a tiiousand fahles. The public as well as the private religion 
of this people was founded on physical observations, and decorated 
by imagination. The times of light and of darkness, the seasons 
of the year, the periodic phenomena of the sun and the moon, with 
their effects, seed-time and harvest, these formed a cyclo of religious 
festivals. This religion was physical in its origin, and the objeds 
of worship were multiplied to Uiousands by poetical &ntasy.* 

KasJj Ottfbied Mulleb (1797-1840) must be mentioned as an 
«ccomplished scholar, and the author of an excellent work, a ' His- 
tory of Grecian Literature to the time of Alexander the Great ' 
(1841). This work was unfortonately le£t by the author in an 
incomplete State, but contains much information, conveyed in a 
populär style. Another work by the same writer, a * Manual of 
Grecian Art and Archseology/ deserves similar commendation. 
Among many works which may be recommended to classical stn- 
dents, we may mention the writings of Friedrich Welcbier on 
the ' Tragedies of iBschylus ; ' the ' Real Encyclopsedia of Clas- 
sical Antiquities/ edited by Paüly, Walz, and Teüffel (1841- 
184C) ; and the * Life and Works of Sophocles,' by Adolphus 
Scholl (1842). Other works may be recommended to the gene- 
ral reader. For instance, ' Hellas and Rome,^ by K. F. Borbebg 
(1841-1844), is an excellent manual, containing good selections 
from Greek and Roman writers in prose and yerse, with suitabfe 
introductions and critical notes. The ' Greci^i Antiquities,^ by 
Wilhelm Wachsmuth (1843-1846), and a * History of Roman 
Literature,' by J. C. F. Bahr (1845), deserve praise. It may be 
generally remarked, with regard to these and many similar works, 
that whüe the greatest German scholars have extended- their re- 
searches into the widest fields of classical antiquity, their woiks 
are less pedantic, in the strict sense of the term, than the writings 
of some English scholars, who seem to have studied nothing but 
words. As justice has required us to admit the inferiority of Ger- 
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man writers in several departments, it is apleasure here to acknow- 
ledgethe vast superiority of such men as Wolf, Müller, Welckee, 
and Jacobs, over all such verbal pedants as are represented by 
the once-celebrated Joshüa Barnes of Cambridge. The object of 
classical erudition, as defined by Wolf, is something infinitely higher 
than * tuming the Contents of a newspaper into Greek hexame- 
ters,' in the style of Barnes and others. It would be ungracious 
not to acknowlcdge — ^which we do with much pleasure — that not 
only Central Europe, but the world generally, has been prodigiously 
indebted to the erudite and patriotic studies of German scholars. 
Into the obscurities of Greek and Roman literatm-e the Germans 
have made the most laborious researches, and their critical editions 
and recensions of the classics are a marvel of enlightened, and often 
poorly-rewarded industry. The enthusiasm with which this branch 
of leaming has been pursued by them, bears a remarkable contrast 
to the generally calculating indifference of scholarship in Great 
Britain, where it may be said that little time is spent on what does 
not promise handsome pecuniary or professional rewards. The 
pursuit of leaming for leaming^s sake is, in the present State of 
things, fomid scarcely anywhere out of Germany. The dealing in 
thoughts and words at second-hand, now so common in England, 
and much more so in Scotland, and the verbal and routine studies 
of our schools and universities, are spoken of by Germans under 
the oontemptuous term Phüisterei^ a word not translateable, but 
implying every species of small confined pedantry and mechanical 
leaming. Perhaps this is too strong a phrase, and yet where are 
we to find series after series of voluminous editions of the classics, 
based on original examination and criticism, except from the pens 
of the scholars of Germany ? Ono of the latest of these great men 
was Dr Carl G. Zümpt, of the university of Berlin, who died in 
1849.* 

No German writer has excelled Friedrich Jacobs (1764) in 
conveying in an elegant and pleasing style the Information gathered 
by extensive classical leaming. His writings show an enthusiastic 
admiration of the literature and fine arts of the Greeks, which he 
has studied in their relations to the social circumstances and natu- 
ral characteristics of this people. He has especially described the 
cheerful influence of the fine arts on public and private life during 
the flourishing days of Athens, and has shown clearly that in these 
times literature did not exist in that State of abstraction from the 
general interests of the people in which we find it during the 
Middle Ages, and even in modern times. The value which F. 
Jacobs ascribes to the influence of Grecian philosophy is perhaps 

* Zumpt's editions of the Roman classics havo been reprintcd in a form suitable for 
schools by the Mcssrs Chambers of Edinbiugh. 
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too high, bat many of his remarks on the union of literature and 
the fine arts with humanising cultivation are acute and valuable. 
The following passage is extracted from Jacob's ' Miscellaneous 
Works/ in five volumes (1823-1834) :— 

SOCIETY AND THE FINE ARTS IN GREECE. 

' Many essays have been written on the influence of climate on 
Qrecian art and taste, yet few have studied carefully how this in- 
fluence was exercised ; how the fine climate of Greece promoted the 
enjoyments of public life and society among the Athenians, and how 
their public mode of life proved favourable to the development 
of the fine arts. The clear sky invited the people to spend a great 
part of their time in the open air. It was their favourite roof. The 
pleasant breezes, the murmuring sea, and the bright sun, were the 
delights of the people. . Through a considerable part of the year 
they enjoyed the luxury of living at once in the bosom of nature 
and in public society. Even during the flourishing time of Athens, 
the people who retained old customs regarded the city as a place 
for the transaction of business,a mere prison in which some portions 
of time must be spent, while for enjoyment they looked to the open 
country. But they also determined to make the ''prison" as cheer- 
fiil and beautiful as possible. Consequently no Grecian city was 
lefb without open places for public resort, spacious halls, airy 
colonnades, and shadowy groves. In such places the people as- 
sembled for public business, amusement^ and conversation. As these 
localities became thus connected with the daily life and the most im- 
portant interests of the Athenians, the fine arts were employed to 
decorate them. The habit of meetiug and discussing openly the 
affairs of govemment nourished the public spirit of the Greeks. The 
private dwellings of the people, even of the higher order,were small, 
and sparingly decorated within. Complaints respecting the private 
luxuries of the rieh in later times are testimonies of the simplicity 
and economy of private life in earlier days. The wealth which was 
never lavished on egotistic pleasures, was willingly bestowed on pub- 
lic decorations, religious festivals, splendid dramatic Performances, 
and immortal works of art. To contribute money for such national 
objects was the glory of every patriotic Grecian; and thus great 
works were consummated by Üie united efforts of the people, as a 
great lake is fed by thousands of little streams. Patriotic artists 
often laboured gratuitously for the decoration of their city, contented 
with the enjojrment of their art^ the applause of their fellow-citizens, 
and the hope of immortal renown. To use the words of Pliny, a 
great artist was here regarded as a part of the common property of 
the nation. 

' This Athenian mode of life had a twofold good influence on the 
productions of art. In the first place, the populär taste was purified 
and elevated by constant intercourse with the beauty of surrounding 
nature ; and in the second place, the artis^ in working to gratify a 
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pure and noble public taste, was saTed from tbe degradation of 
having to please ihe false and accidental tastes of mere individuals. 
Consequently, as long as this jojous public life of ihe Athenian» 
flourished, ihe fino arts retained their excellence, but began to decaj 
as soon as Grecian liberty suffered. The Macedonian princes re- 
spected the cities of Greece, as the former abodes of many virtuos, 
and accordingly lefb them generally in the enjoyment of their own 
modes of govemment. Yet the defeat at Cheronea proved a fatal 
blow to Greece. The gladness and enthusiasm of public life vanished; 
the free spirit of the Citizens was broken. Few sparks of hope now 
glimmered among the recollections of better days. The private cha- 
racters of the people degenerated. The lower passions of human 
nature had been in a great measure overmled by the enthusiasm 
attending great national ideas, but as these decayed, the baser dis- 
positions gained ground. As public virtue faded, poetry and the 

fine arts also lost their former lustre Mere riches could no^ 

supply that encouragement to noble productions which had been 
found in a free national spirit. Wealth alone never produced any 
tnüy great work. Even as a help^ it is only valuable when subordi- 
nate to a noble purpose. The Thessalians were rieh, but what great 

work did they produce ? . Yet, even in the declining days of 

Greece, the works of art, which had been produced by public spirit 
inspiring genius, were still sacredly preserved by the people as their 
dearest monuments of former glory. As Cicero teils us, ** there was 
no instance of a Grecian city voluntarily resigning its seulptures and 
paintings." When Nicomedes of Bithynia requested the people of 
Gnidos to surrender the statue of Aphrodite, by Praxiteles, and pro- 
mised to take off the burthen of public debt if they would comply, 
the Citizens answered that ^ they would rather suffer the greatest 
inconveniences than resign their choicest treasure.** Again, when 
Demetrius besieged Bhodes, the inhabitants of this place sent a mes- 
sage to their enemy requesting that he would allow them to pre- 
eerve the picture of laJysus, by Protogenes ; and the beaeger replied 
that ''he would rather bum the portrait of bis own fother than 
destroy that beautiful work of art. " ' 

Several works on the modern literatnre of France, Italy, and 
England, have been published recently in Germany ; but these da 
not require particular notices here. A bibliographer and critic 
(Schwab) observes in a werk, published in 1847, * we have no 
complete history of English literature either in the English er 
the German language.' This shows that the writer was unac- 
quainted with the work on that subject published in * Cham- 
BERs's Educational Course ' in 1835, or with the subsequent 
and larger work, * Cyclopaedia of English Literature,' prepared 
by B. Chambers. 

Industry and research are displayed in the numerous works 
prodnced in Germany oä the Criticism of the Fine Arts. TTie 
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principles found in the -writings of Winkelmaim, and LessingV 

* Laokoon/ have been developed by later authors, who have 
written exceüent bistorical and critical works on the progress of 
tbe plastic arts — ^architecture, sculpture, and painting. The writ«^ 
ings of Thiersch, Hirt, and Semper on ancient art, contain 
Taluable notices. A * History of the Plastic Arts^' by K* 
SCHNAASE (1843-1844), is distinguished by its comprehensive cha- 
lacter and elegant style. This writer studies art, as Wolf and hi» 
followers studied phüology, in connection with the physical, moral^ 
and inteUectual characteristics of various nations and epochs. Th& 

* History of Painting,' by F. Kugler (1837), is an able work^ 
which extends its notices over the period from the time of Con- 
stantine the Great to the present Century. A ' History of the 
Plastic Arts in Christian Nations,' by Gottfried Kinkel (1845), 
is worthy of a place beside the work of Schnaase, on acconnt of 
its information and clear language. With r^ard to Gothic 
architecture, the writings of Kallenbach, Hofstadt, Mollee, 
BuNSEN, and especially Sülpiz Boisseree, might be particularly 
described and commended; but our limits wül only aJlow a 
general notice. The same remark wiU apply to the critical worka 
Qn painting by Passavant, Waagen, Feenbagh, Hotho, and 
others. 

Music is so far an object of Sensation rather than intelligence^ 
that all attempts to reduce it to scientific princif^s can only suc- 
oeed to a certain extent. Yet, if it is to be ranked with the 
intellectnal arts, it must submit to the philosophical analogies and 
laws which prevail in poetry, painting, scnlptnre, and architecture* 
Some importance, therefore, must be ascribed to the endeavour» 
of several writers who have subjected music to phüosophical 
criticism. The * Elements of a Universal Theory of Music,' by 
Friedrich Krause (1838), are worthy of notice. A * History of 
European Music,' by R. G. Kiesewetter, gives a clear account 
of the progress of the art through yarious styles of composition^ 
from the first ecclesiastical music to th&t of the present day. A 
work by JusTUS Thibaüt * On the Purity of Music,' which was 
written in 1825, still deserves notice for its judicious remarks on the 
distinction between the secular and sacred styles of composition. 

A considerable part of the literary critici^n of Germany de* 
serves high commendation for its candour, carefulness, and philoso- 
phical consistency. A German critic of liie highest dass generally 
writes with such a consistent adherence to certain principles of 
taste and judgment, that, while we may dissent firom his conclu- 
ßions, we cannot call them arbitrary. His first care is to under» 
stand fairly the meaning of an author, and to this task he will 
offcen devote an amount of attention which would be regarded by 
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ft flqipduit or meroenazj ngvfe w e r as wasted laboor. Tlie tme 
critic will not coodenm anj woik oa the gnMmd of mere mdiridml 
taste or disUste, and thoefOTe finds h necessaiy to have a bans 
£ar an bis jndginents in some consistent and c<Hnprehensive ^lüo- 
BOfphj. His System of principles maj be defectire ; bot at käst, 
as it gives reasons fcnr condnsions, and is open to amendments, it 
isfiur better than dogmatism. In tbese re^ects tbe instantes of 
leaming and indnstrj deroted to criticisni in Grennan j cannot be 
estimated too bi^y as good examples wbich, if foDowed, mxy 
elerate the tone of genend literatare. If that order of litentiire 
vfaich is tbe symbol of tbe best thoo^its and tbe bi^est interestir 
€i men is to be presenred, as distinct from tbe epbemeral prodac- 
tions whieb srnroand it ; if one of tbe bigbest occopations of ndnd 
and sool is to be distingnisbed from an idle and trivial pastime, 
the critic wbo midertakes tbe important task of makii^ sodi dis- 
tinctions, mnst be piepared for bis doties by profound philoeo- 
phical YiewB. 



YOTAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Narratives of Yoyages and Travels snpply a considenible 
part of tbe llgbt literatnre of Grermany; bat compaiatively few 
prodoctions in this department possess remarkable literaiy merit 
or permanent interest. Tet some Grennan travellers, sacb as 
Humboldt, Mabtiüs, Mühlenpfobdt, and Tschudi, well qnali- 
fied for their tasks by scientific attainments, bare prodnc^ as 
the resnlts of their researches, works of considerable value ; espe- 
cially on the natural bistory and the social condition of Tarioos 
eomitries in South America. 

Cabsten Niebuhs, the fiither of the historian of Rome, dis- 
played in bis enterprise as a traveDer something of the same spirit 
which his distinguished son devoted to lustorical investigations. 
He published an interesting narrative of his * Travels in Arabia 
and the Surrounding Countries * (1774-1778), and later researches 
in the same districts have confirmed his Statements. Geobge 
Forster (1754-1794) accompanied bis fiither in Cook's voyago 
round the world. Afterwards he resided at Paris, and became 
involved in the events of the French Revolution. His travels, 
entitled * Views in Holland, England, and France ' (1792), still 
retain their interest, chiefly on account of their notices of works 
of art. 

Qualities rarely united in one individual meet in the character 
of Alexander von Humboldt, bom in 1769 — ^an enterprising 
traveller, a man of extensive science, and a poetic writer. In 
1799; accompanied by his friend Bonpland, he left Europe to visit 
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the Spanish colonies in South America. After five years of ad- 
ventarous research among the wonders of natnre, he retumed to 
Europe in 1804, and prepared for the press the interesting'results 
of his travels. His * Aspects of Nature ' were published in 1808, 
* Picturesque Views of the Cordilleras ' in 1810, and * Travels in 
the Equinoctial Kegions of America * in 1815. This veteran 
Student of nature has produced, even in advanced age, a remark- 
able work, entitled ' Kosmos * (1845 — ), containing the results of a 
long life of Observation and contemplation. In the first^part, it 
gives general views of the economy of nature ; while in the second 
part we find ingenious speculations regarding the influence of 
nature on human society in its various stages of culture. Ferhaps 
we may venture to say that sometimes Imagination plays too pro- 
minent a part in these speculations ; but even when we do not 
fully agree with the author, we find his observations remarkably 
suggestive. In one passage, speaking of the beneficial infiuence of 
natural studies, he suggests that, * if spacious panoramic buildings, 
containing a series of landscapes from various regions of the earth, 
and various points of elevation, were erected in our eitles, and, 
like our museums and galleries of paintings, thrown fireely open to 
the people, it would be a powerful means of making the sublime 
grandeur of the creation more widely known and feit.* Hum- 
boldt's writings combine the investigations of a scientific mind 
with the style of a poetical Imagination. The following passage 
is extracted from the * Aspects of Nature : ' — 

THE DIFFUSION OF LIFE. 

* TVhen we explore the surface and the recesses of nature on 
every side, our wonder must be excited by the universal difiusion of 
life. The air, even around the frozen poles, resounds with the cries 
of birds and the murmurings of hosts of insects. And life is found 
not only in the lower and denser strata of the atmosphere, but also 
in its higher and more ethereal regions. If we climb to the lofbiest 
ridges of the Peruvian Cordilleras, or to the snowy snmmit of Mont 
Blanc, we still find life surrounding us. Even on the summit of 
Ohimborazo, nearly twice the height of our Mont Blanc, we found 
butterflies and other winged insects living. These had probably 
bcen carried to that elevation by an ascending current of air ; but 
there they maintained their existence for a time, as a striking proof 
how the pliant powers of animal life can endure the rigorous climate 
which puts a limit to the spread of Vegetation. And higher than 
the conical peak of Teneriffe would be, even if reared upon the 
frozen summits of the Pyrenees ; higher than all the peaks of the 
Andes chain of mountains, that giant of the vultures, the condor, 
liovers in the cold, thin air, looking over immense tracts of snow 
and scanty herbage in quest of prey; while the young vicuma, 

S 
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and other grazing animals, clothed with delicate wool, invite the 

appetite of the voracious bird. When we descend from these 

atrial altitudes, we find a difficulty in answering the question^ 
-wheiher the nnfathomable depth of the ocean, or the surface of the 
land, contains the greater abundance of life. The waves of the sea 
are often lighted up, over a space of many Square miles, with the 
sparkling phosphorescence of myriads of marine, gelatinous insects > 
80 that the surface of the sea is changed into the appearance of an 
ocean of fire. I shall never forget the spectacle presented bj this 
phenomenon during the tropical nights which I enjoyed on the 
southem ocean ; when the constellations of the ship and the cross 
-were radiant in the sky ; while dolphins, shooting past, and playing 
around our yessel, left behind them long flashes of light on the 
foaming water. And not only in the sea, but also in our inland 
lakes and standing waters, we find countless insects marked by most 

Singular forms 

'But let US tum our attention for the present to the processes of 
Vegetation, which fumish the support of all animal life. Even in 
the most minute lichens and mosses, we see the beginning of that 
oiganic process which draws from the earth and the air that nutri- 
ment which, in a more advanced stage of life, will circulate through 
the nerves and veins of intelligent beings. The covering which 
Flora draws over the earth, is richly varied in texture and colours : 
we find its greatest density beneath the unclouded sun glowing in 
the tropical sky ; while it is scanty in the regions where polar frost 
imprisons or destroys the germs of vegetable life. But everywhere 
the endeavours of nature to extend life are manifested. If a sub* 
marine volcano suddenly throws up an Island above the level of the 
sea; or (to employ a more pleasing phenomenon) when the myriad» 
of coral insects, after the labours of thousands of their generations, 
have reared their structure above the waves, we find the powers of 
nature ready to propagate life on this new island of the South Se% 
and to draw over its coral surface a covering of living green. 
Wandering sea-birds, the winds and the billows, are probably the 
agents employed to carry the germs of life to the harren island, 
Even in our northem climate, the sur&ces of rocks exposed to the 
air are soon covered with smaU stains, which, on examination, are 
found to be delicate lichens, in several varieties ; some having the 
most simple forms, while others show their forked branches. As 
they advance in age, their colours change from bright yellow to 
brown, or from a bluish-gray to a dusky hue. These spots and 
circles extend, and join each other ; and now, upon this first coveiv 
ing, another variety of lichens grows up in shining white circles. 
And so we find successive orders of Vegetation arranging themselves 
in strata, as in human life we find a new colony gradually peopled 
by various classes of society. Thus the primitive foundations of the 
loftiest trees that wave their crests over the forest may be found 
in tiny lichens, or scarcely visible specks of Vegetation on stones» 
Setween these two extremes, mosses, grassesi, leafy pla^^ts^ and 
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sknibs, have filled the nnineasared interval Tnih their successive 
developments. In the tropics thifl process is carried on more 
rapidly hy varieties of vegetable life not known in our northem cli* 
mate ; but every where the green covering of the earth has had its 
epochs, like the histoiy of the latter human race. ....... Beneath 

the glow of the tropical snn the vegetable world imfolds its moet 
splendid productions. Here, while in our cold north, the bark of 
trees is decorated only with lichens and mosses, beautiful flowera 
grow along tho trunks of forest-trees ; eymbidium and the fragrant 
vanüla deck the stems of the anacardia and the gigantic fig-tree ; 
the fresh green of the leaves of various trees is contrasted with the 
many-coloured blossoms of the orchidecB : luxuriant climbing-plants, 
such as passion-flowers and yellow banisterice, are twined about the 
stems ; and delicate flowers spring out of the roots of the (heohromcSf 
and from the rind of the crescentice and the guetamce. And so dense 
is the intermingling of trees, shrubs, and climbing'plants in a tropical 
forest, that it is often difficult to discover to what stems the varioufl 
flowers belong. Here plants and trees are fed with a more exube* 
rant sap, and put forth more luxuriant foliage of brighter hues, than 
we see in the north. The uniform grasses which monopolise 80 
much Space in colder climates, are here lost amid richer varieties of 
Vegetation. Trees rising to ahnest twice the height of our oaks are 
profusely garlanded with flowers. On the woody banks of the river 
Magdalene (in South America) the arütolochia luxuriates, produo* 
ing flowers, each four feet in circumference, which the Indiaii boys, 
in Sport, sometimes draw over their heads ; and, in the Indian 
Archipelago, the flower of the raffleaia grows to be nearly three 
feet in diameter, and weighs fourteen pounds. Tet in the tropics 
some tracts of land are so elevated, as to suit the productions of 
our northem climate ; so that while palms and Pisang- shrubs are 
flourishing in the Valleys, cypresses, pines, oaks, and alder- trees 
wave their branches on the sides of the hills.* 

Philipp Martitjs (bom in 1794) is a writer on the scenery 
of South America, who may be classed with Humboldt, on account 
of the scientific Contents of bis works, and the poetical style of 
bis descriptions. He was associated with a friend, JOHANK 
VON Spix, in the researches of which he gives the results in 
his 'Travels in Brazil' (1823-1828). A passage from this intOr 
resting work will be a pleasant sequel to the above quotation 
from Humboldt: — 

LIFE IN A BRAZILIAN FOREST. 

*The Student of nature who enters one of the primeval forest« 
of Brazil, is surprised by the countless varieties of forms, colours, 
and Sounds of animal life which here Surround him. Every hour 
of the day seems to call into activity some distinct class of creaturefl^ 
excepting at noon, when all animals seek repose and shelter from 
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the heat, while a majestic silence rests on the tropical landscapc^ 
bathed in brilliant sunshine. As soon as moming dawns, the noises 
of companies of howling apes, the bass tones of the green frog, 
and the chirpings of innumerable grasshoppers, hail the approaching 
day. When the sun has dispersed the mists of night, all animal life in 
the forest is awakened and excited. The wasps leave their pendent 
nests on the boughs, swarms of ants issue from their miid houses, 
and begin their daaly travels in their accustomed roads, and the for- 
xnidable termites come out of their hillocks. Butterflies decked with 
all the huesof the rainbow, but especially countless hesperideSjfiuiteT 
from flower to flower, or along the sandy banks of some rivulet. 
The blue, glistening menelaua, nestor, adonia, laertes, the blue- 
white idea, and the large and curiously-painted eurilochiis^ among 
other butterflies, hover like birds in the meist Valleys and among 
the green bushes. The feroniay with rustling wings, flies from tree 
to tree ; while the largest of the moths, or night-butterflies — the 
hawk-moth — rests with outsprcad wings on the rind of a tree,waiting 
for his time of play in the evening. Myriads of beetles and cock- 
chafers, shining like gems among the green leaves and flowers, are 
buzzing in the air. Lizards of remarkable size, and of singular forms 
and colours; dusky and poisonous snakes, or bright-coloured and 
harmlcss reptiles, with painted skins surpassing all the surrounding 
flowers in brightness, come forth from their holes in the ground, 
or from hoUow trees, to bask in the sun, and to prey upon birds 
and insects. As the moming advances in warmth and splendour, 
life awakens up throughout the forest. Squirrels leap from bough 
to bough; Bociable apes swing from the branches, uttering their 
chattering and screaming noises, and then unite together in com- 
panies to go and commit their sly depredations in the neighbouring 
plantations ; birds of the pheasant tribe, such as jacüs^ and hoccos^ 
and many doves, seek their food on the ground; while others» 
marked with brilliant hi;ies, glance by hither and thither among the 
green foliage ; blue, green, and rose-coloured parrots climb up the 
trees, and iUl the air with their screams ; while the toucan assists 
in the chorus by striking his large hollow bill on the branches, and 
uttering now and then his loud and melancholy note; the busy 
piroles leave their long pendent nests (which hang like large 
purses on the boughs) to visit the orange-trees ; but some stay at 
home to watch over their young, and utter shrill angry cries when 
a human foot treads near their nests ; the fly-catchers snap at th& 
butterflies ; the thmsh is hidden in some thicket, but makes known 
his joy by pouring out a clear stream of melody ; pipers are chatter- 
ing now here, now there, so as to lead the most cunning sports- 
man astray ; the ** tap-tap-tap " of the woodpecker is heard dis- 
tinctly among all the other sounds; but the loudest of all the 
musicians in this forest orchestra is the uraponga, who perches 
on the top of some high tree, and thcre produces bis loud metallic 
notes, which sound almost like the strokes of a hammer on an 
anvil! Meanwhile the beautifol humming-birds are dartingabout 
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in the biight snnshine, among the gay flowers and green bushes, 
and glisten like flying diamonds, emeralds, and sapphires! Such 
is life in the forest until the sun goes down, when many creatures 
retire to rest. Bat still the slender roes, the timid pecariy the 
argoutiy and the long-snouted tapir, contiuue feeding in quict 
glades. And now several varieties of the feline race of quadrupeds 
come out to seek for prey amid the twilight. Again we hear the 
Chatterings and screams of companies of apes retuming from their 
predatory exploits in the plantations. The sloth, in the depth of 
the forest, cries as if for help out of some great difficulty ; tha 
trec-frog begins his evening croakings ; and the hootings of many 
owls tcU the approach of night. But still there is radiance in thie 
forest; for now swarms of fireflies perform their brilliant evolu- 
tions ; while large vampire-bats,like stränge spectres, flutter through 
the dusk of the tropical night.' 

Several other works by travellers in South America are worthy 
of notice, as contaimng interesting reading and valaable contri* 
butions to science. The * Travels in Paraguay in the Years 1818- 
1826,' by J. R. Rengger, were published in 1835, and give de- 
tails on the zoology and botany, and also on the features of hnman 
Society in that part of the new world. Other works on Paraguay 
contain instructive accounts of the temporary success and the 
ultimate £a,ilure of the missions established among the Indians by 
the Jesuits. The * Travels in Chili and Peru,' and a * Voyage on the 
River Amazon in the Years 1827-1832,' by Eduard Pöppig, were 
published in 1835-1836, and are chiefly devoted to studies of natu-' 
ral science; but contain also many observations on the population 
of the countries described. The * Travels in Peru,' by J. J* 
TsCHüDi, describe the adventures of some years of researches in 
the region of the silver mines, where material wealth and human 
misery are found together; on the sides of the Andes mountains; 
in the beautiful Valleys, or the Sierra of Peru; and lastly, in its 
primeval forests. The various descendants of Spaniards and 
Indians are well described; and the work may be commended as a 
conscientious and interesting production. Similar praise may be 
bestowed on * A Description of the Republic of Mexico ' (1844), 
by Eduard Mühlenpfordt, though the arrangement of this 
work in the style of a treatise destroys the narrative interest 
generally expected in a traveller's diary. It gives the results of 
seven years of careful observations on the geography, the natural 
resources, and other statistics of a very interesting but badly- 
govemed country. The descriptions of the past history and the 
present low condition of various Indian tribes must leave a melan- 
choly impression on the mind of the reader. The * Travels in 
Mexico,' by J. Burkart^ may be mentioned here. 
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' Travels in Kordofan,* by Ignatiüs Pallmb, contain Talnable 
c<mtribntion8 to onr knowledge of interior Afirica, and snggest s 
northem ronte of exploration of that continent, from Egypt 
through Kordo£m and Darfdr; bot the climate of these latter 
conntries is enonghto postpone such an enterprise fora long time. 
Another African traveller, Heimbich Lichtenstein, in bis *■ Tra- 
yels in Southern AMc& in tbe Years 1803-1806/ pnblished in 
1811-1812, giyes valnable notices of the yarious tribes by wliich 
that part of the world is peopled. The ' Travels in Abyssinia,* by 
Eduakd Rüppell (1838-1840), * Travels in Algiers,' by Mosrra 
Wagner (1841), and the work of the Cheyaijek Bunsen on 
* The Position of Egypt in the History of the World ' (1845), 
may be commended. The last woiic is not a book of travels, bnt 
a leamed dissertation on the antiqnities, and especially the primi- 
tive langnage, of Egypt. The leamed Chevalier is very hopeM 
respecting the discoveries which may still be made r^arding this 
ancient langnage, as he believes that five hnndred of its root- 
words have already been fonnd. It may be added, that he rejects 
the theory, that the Coptic langoage wtts that employed in monu- 
mental inscriptions. 

It might be supposed that England would have supplied a suffi- 
cient number of writers on the natural history, the ethnology, the 
languages, and the mythology of JMtish India; but in Germany 
these subjects have excited more attention and study than among 
ihe people who possess and rnle the oountry. It is a curious &ct, 
that a sequestered Student in Berlin or Bonn should possess more 
knowledge of the antiqnities, the langnage, the laws and traditions 
of the caate of 1%'ahmins, than the people who live near them, and 
aee them daüy; but that such is the case, a reference to such a 
work as the ' Lidian Antiqnities,' by G. Lassen (1845), may prove. 
Other Geiman writers have given the results of their travels in 
Hindoostan. The work of Eabl von Hügel on ' Cashmere and 
the Oountry of the Sikhs ' (1840-1843), is interesting, and füll of 
good sentiments. Another work, ' Travels in the East Indies,' by 
Leopold von Orligh (1845), merits similar but higher commen* 
dation. 

Some German travellers have favoured us with their observa- 
tions and opinions on England and the English people. The 
works of Prince Pückler Müskau, J. G. Kohl, and Dr 
Garus, may be mentioned here, but do not require particular 
description, as they have been translated, and frequently reviewed. 
While their observations of facts are interesting, their speculations 
on English characteristics are sometimes amusing, on account of 
their incorrectness. A German is often disposed to theorise ex> 
tensively before he has well examined his data or &cts. 
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A great nomber of flippant tourists who have published trivial 
notes of adventures, Bometimes real, and often fictitions, may be 
left minoticed here. Such frivoloas writers are as common in. 
Germany as in England. It is a fact requiring especial remark in 
these timeS) that it by no means follows that because a gentlemaa 
has travelled through a country, he is qualii&ed to write a book 
about it. Though the country may be as rieh in curiosities as 
China and Japan, unless he carries to it scientific attainments 
and habits of true Observation and reflection, he can bring back 
nothing worth reading. 

This section may be closed by a reference to the great geogra- 
phical work, ^ A Universal Description of Countries and Nations,* 
by Dk Berghaus (1836-1846). G^rman literature is also en- 
riched with several extensive ^ Libraries of Yoyages and Travels,' 
including works translated from many languages. 



MISGELLANEOUS WRITINGS. 

In every attempt to classifjr literature, we find many works 
which must be coUectively styled miscellaneous. Thus, although 
Herder has been described as a poetical writer and a critic, 
several of bis essays seem to belong to the present section. He 
must therefore be again noticed here, especiaÜy in connection with 
8ome other writers who are united with him by a common interest 
in the progress of general education. The following passage 
gives some of Herder^s ideas on this subject:^- 

LEARNINO FOR LIFE. 

* What is the true meaning of this phrase, leaming for lifo? It 
implies the direction of cur attention to such studies as may be use- 
fully applied to practical life. But this must not be understood in 
any narrow sense. Life is manifold in its requisitions, and none can 
teil exactly what aids his future circumstances will require. Itmust 
also be remembered that all knowledge is not immediately applic- 
able, and that one portion of education must be founded upon 
another. He who would inquire of every particular study proposed 
to him, **of what use will this be to me in life?" would have a mis- 
taken view of our meaning. The merchant, when he collects money 
for future outlay, does not ask of every dollar, ** to what particular 
nse shall I apply this coin ?" The admonition— ** leam for life "— 
must bear a wider sense than this. To develop our faculties in fair 
Proportion one to another; to exercise, as well as circumstances will 
allow, the powers of body and mind with which we are endowed, so 
that the requirements of society may find us, as far as possible, pre- 
pared and educated for our duties, this is the mode of leaming for 
life. . . . This true style of education may beeafiUyillustratedbyooor 
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trast wiih a paiüal and erroneons style. One Btndent treats hinmelf 
as if he was imder a delusion, and imagined himself to be a pure^ 
incorporeal intelligence ; he bends over his desk, and reads old 
anihors until he becomes an invalid, and perhaps a hypochondriac; 
another cultivates his memory and his imagination, but neglects the 
powers of understanding and judgment ; a third becomes a greafc 
ihinker, but during the process, appears to have forgoiten that he 
once had a heart ; another despises this cold mode of study, and pre- 
fers enthusiasm and fine sentiment, but has not one clear idea in his 
head : these varieties of error are all opposed to '^ leaming for life;" 
for lifo requires the energy of the undivided man with heart and 
head, thought, will, and action, and these all exercised in no mere 
pastime, but in eamest occupation. Where is the man who does 
not feel his deficiency when tried by this Standard of education! 
'Wbon we look back on our studies, how many necessary prepara* 
tions for lifo have we neglected ! Youth, be wamed and inatmcted 
by our errors ! The times in which you will probably live will re- 
quire something more than merely nominal leaming. Men will be 
wanted; men of true insight and sound understanding; scholars 
acquainted not only with books, but also with nature, Üie world, 
and the circumstances and necessities of society. The days when 
Virgilian pastorals or Anacreontic ödes were accepted as proofs of 
consummate education have passed away.' .... 

It is remarkable that in G^rmany, which is generally r^arded 
as the home of abstruse studies, several modern writers have zea- 
lonsly contended in favour of a practical education with r^ard to 
the circumstances of actual life. Johann Heinbich Pestalozzi 
(1745-1827) applied to the education of the poor the principles 
found in our quotation from Herder. The writmgs of Roussean 
first directed the attention of Pestalozzi to the necessity of an im- 
proved method of education; but it must be regretted that he 
founded his plans on some extreme doctrines respecting human 
nature, which excited Opposition. He did not, however, rest long 
in theories, but proceeded to make an experiment in education, 
by taking the children of vagrants into his house in 1775. The 
results of the physical and mental discipline exercised on these un- 
promising pupils were so far encouraging, that Pestalozzi extended 
his educationial Institution in 1781 ; but the failure of his funds 
compelledhim toabandon it in 1797. He afterwards found patron- 
age, and united in an educational enterprise with Fellenberg, a man 
of congenial principles. The important maxim of this writer was, 
that a true education must include a training of the physical as 
well as the mental and moral powers, with a constant reference to 
the real circumstances of life. He says, with especial regard to 
the training of the children of the poor — ^ These children have nö 
«arthly possessions. Their own £Eu;ulties of body and mind are 
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their sole property, and the only süpport of their futnre existence 
and welfare. These powers, therefore, should be well developed. 
Onr pnpils must be trained in early life to find delight in the exer- 
cise of those faculties on which their own welfare and that of 
Society depends. Word-knowledge has no value for them, unless 
it is united with their duties and interests. The cultivation of the 
mind, therefore, mußt not withdraw attention from bodily labour. 
The heart must be trained to acquiesce in the necessities of real 
life, and to inspire the labour of the hands with noble motives. 
Discipline, study, and manual industry, must be united. And when 
the appointed tasks of the day have been duly fulfilled, then let 
harmonious songs and pleasant pastimes occupy leisure, and show 
that gladness may accompany labour/ 

Soon after the decease of Pestalozzi, who had directed his 
attention chiefly to the education of the poor, Friedrich Jahn 
(1778) became noted for his zealous endeavours to promote health- 
ful physical education in all classes of society. His writings de- 
serve notice for their practical value, though they have no great 
literary merit. He wrote a work on * Gynmastic Training ' (1816), 
opened grounds for physical games and exercises, and gained great 
popularity as the restorer of an essential and long-neglected part 
of education. He was suspected of having political designs in 
gathering together companies of young men, and was excluded 
from public activity for some time. This suspicion was, however, 
removed, and he continued to recommend his principles in an ear- 
nest and patriotic style. He says truly : — * However the fact may 
be neglected, man must have a healthy and powerful physical 
System, as well as an educated mind, in order to fulfil the duties of 
life in this real world. l£ his body is not trained to habits of acti- 
vity and endurance, it will become a burthen rather than a helpmate 
to the mind. Gymnastics, therefore, must be an essential part of 
human education, and it is time to bring them again into general 
notice.^ He then proceeds to argue that such exercises are not 
only important with regard to the physical welfare of individuals^ 
but must also have a good influence in promoting health of mind, 
and may thus conduce even to the general welfare of a country. 
The arguments of Jahn deserve general attention, and we may ex- 
tend thisremark to another writer on the same subject, Friedrich 
Klumpp (1790). When Thiersch, the classical scholar, produced 
his work on * Education According to the Principles of True Hu- 
manity,* Klumpp replied to it in a book bearing a similar title, 
contending for physical training on Christian principles, which he 
opposed to the System that he styled ^ the hyper-classical mode 
of education.* But he afterwards moderated some of the opinionsr 
contained in this book, and advocated a union of classical and 
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* homaniBtic ' Btudies and exercises in all scfaools and iiniyersities. 
The writings and lectures of Jahn and Klmnpp had considerable 
influence in extending wholesome views of the objects of educaticHi, 
«ad have contributed to reduce classical and verbal studies from 
their supremacy to a just and reasonable position in relation to 
linman üfe. Eakl von Baumer (1783), a writer in several de- 
partments of literature, produced a 'History of the Science of 
Education' (1843-1846). In the following passage, he chano- 
terises the teoidencies of ezcluBive modes of education: — 

SCHOLABS AND MBCHANICS. 

'After receiving a common rudimental education, our children are 
•4ivided into two claBses, destined to follow extremely oi^>osite avo« 
cations. One class is devoted to mechanism, the other to seholar- 
«hip. Pupils of the first class leave the elementarj school, and 
immediately go into the Workshop ; while youths of the second class 
go to complete their studies in our universities. Afler this division, 
they meet no more, but proceed in opposite directions, one being 

>devoted to practice, the other to leaming The youth who is to 

^enjoy a leamed education, neglects the tndning of his limbs and 
aenses. He sits and reads books, or listens to lectures. He mnst 
-derive his knowledge of the world from words, and therefore a greafe 
portion of his time is spent in the acquisition of languages. Geo- 
gn^hy and history give him a theoretical acquaintance with many 
nations. In pure mathematics he leams the laws of the material 
World, but is not required to practise the application of these laws. 
^ . . . He lives chiefly in thought, and his study or library is the only 
World with which he is truly acquainted. Of the ideas and the pro* 
gross of Society around him he knows little, and, if required to take 
'Some part in its afiairs, his theoretical training would exhibit its de- 
fects. He knows perhaps more of Athens and Rome than of his own 
Bative town, and understands the Attic, the lonic, and the Doric 
^dialects better than the distinctions between High and Low G^rmaa« 
He oould describe the retreat of Xenophon better than the way to 
t9ome villages in his own neighbourhood. He has studied pnre 
mathematics, and can give a fair account of the laws of mechanicSy 
bat cannot give directions for setting up a common hand-mill, to say 
nothing about making one. 

' This is a description of our model man of leaming. On the other 
side we may exhibit our model mechanic. He is entirely confined 
to present realities. He lives not in thought and intelligence, bat 
rather as an animated machine for certain uses. Condemned to 
some monotonous toil for daily bread, he has no intellect to explore 
life beyond his immediate neighbourhood. His Workshop, his cot- 
tage, and the town or village in which he lives, constitute his world. 
He has not leamed to relieve the toil and care of common life by 
-expanding his mind in the contemplation of higher subjects. He 
^oes not even inquire how the art which he practises originated, bat 
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Uses it as mechanically as if he was a part of a machine, and cannot 
even explain what he does in intelligible language. These are fair 
«ketches of cur exclusive men of scholarship and ignorant mechanics, 
but happily such extreme characters are now diminishing in nam- 
ber. Practical life now enforces its Claims on the attention of men 
of leaming. Men who leave our universities, and enter into actual 
life as doctors, or preachers, or local authorities, find a necessity of 
opening their eyes to present realities, and adapting themselves to 
the circumstances of the people. Our literary men have long ne- 
^lected to cultivate the powers which practical society urgently de- 
mands ; but lately there have been signs of an approaching union 
between leaming and life. Even our mechanics have made some 
advances in intellectual culture, and we may now hope that the two 
•extremes of education which we have described may be brought 
into a reasonable intercourse with each other.' 

Among the letters of Niebuhb, the historian, we find one on 
* Education/ which contains such sound and valuable advice to a 
young Student) that a portion of it well deserves a place here. It 
18 one of the most srncere and benevolent reproofs of shallowness 
and presumption that can be found in literature. It may be pre- 
mised that the * student ' had mentioned to Niebuhr two juvenile 
«ssays, one on * Roman colonisation,' and the other on a philo- 
soplucal topic. The hiatorian refers to these essays in the fol- 
lowingletter: — 

TO A STUDENT OF PHILOLOGY. 

<It is well that you have not forwarded to me the two essays 
mentioned in your letter, as it is impossible for one of your age to 
write anything of value on such subjects. There are many par- 
ücular topics [in history] which cannot be understood without a 
comprehensive knowledge of the whole to which they belong. It is 
tnie that you must advance towards a knowledge of the whole by 
many careful studies of its distinct parts ; but when you have thus 
fitudied all the particular periods of a history, you must not imagine 
that you know fully even one of them, until you comprehend all the 
mutual relations which unite them together in a System. If you 
keep this truth in view, you will not regard your particnlar studies 
as complete in themselves, but as oonducing to a good final result. 
I began my own studies in ancient history by readmg Polybius, and 
thus gained a considerable acquaintance with the era of Oleomenes 
before I understood much of the life and times of Pericles; but I did 
not fall into the error of supposing that I had gained from Polybius 
a fair knowledge of Orecian history, or even a füll acquaintance with 
one portion of it. I knew that my knowledge was a mere fragment 
broken from a great whole, and feit convinced that I must not pre- 
tend to understand and criticise even this fragment until I had 
atudied the whole. So I continued my reading, labouring on, and 
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leuning more and more^ aa I still do eyery day (when I oan find 
leisure), in order to gain a dear and vivid insight into ancient lifo 
and history. You teil me that you have oommenced writtng^ aa 
^ Essay on the Roman Colonies, and their Influenoe on the State." 
But you cannot hare even half a right noüon of such a subject as 
« Roman colonies ;** and to wiite anything well about <* their influ- 
ence on the State," you must possess not only a deep insight into 
Roman institutions and history, but also a comprehensive knowledge 
of poUtics and political history. Such attainments ore impossible at 
your season of life. I do not undervalue your talents, for I assore 
you that we of ripe years who now venture to style ourselyes philo- 
logers — ^nay, even Grotius, or Scaliger, or Salmasius (thougfa they 
were precocious in scholaiship), could not have written well on such 
a subject as <* Roman colonisation " at your age. With regard to 
your second [philosophical] essay, its subject is still more unsoitable 
for the pen of a neophyte. Tour knowledge of history must contain 
the fact, ihat in ancient times the study of philosophy for yonths, 
even beyond your years, consisted in silent and modest listening to 
the doctrines of their master. At your age I do not expect that you 
will understand fully even Single facts. To measure degrees of pro» 
bability, and to reason oorrecüy on the analogies of üacts, these are 
duties &r beyond your present capabilities. To leam, my dear Mar« 
cus — ^to leam conscienüously, going on daily,patiently,increasing our 
knowledge, and carefully testing it also, tlus is the true vocation of 
our inteUectual life, especially during youth, when we can devote 
ourselves to study without the interruptions of care and business. 
The youth who writes an essay steps out of his place as a leamer, and 
assumes to teach. But the office of a teacher requires mature wis- 
dom, which I neither expect nor wish to find in youth. Mature and 
sound philosophy is the precious recompense which Qod gives to in« 
dustrious, striving students, but not before the days of youth have 
pafised away. I do not wish to see such a prodigy as a mature 

philosopher and a youth in one person 

* Above all, let us maintain a strict oonscientiousness in all our 
literary labours. Let us avoid false show and insincerity of every 
kind and in every degree. We must not write in a tone of certainty 
even one line of which we have any doubt If we give a supposition, 
let it appear in its own true character, and let not a word be added 
to make it appear more than it really is. To be sincere, we must be 
ready not only to (zdmü, but even to point otU, defects in our own 
works, when it \b not likely that others will Iscover them. If a 
writer cannot solemnly aver, when he lays his pen aside — <* I have 
not written, knowingly, one untrue line : I have not represented the 
views of my Opponent in any false style, which I shall regret in my 
dying hour " — ^if he cannot say this, all bis studies and attunments in 
literature have served to corrupt, rather than to ennoble his moral 
nature. I would not recommend this strict test of honesty to otherS| 
if conscience could accuse me of having neglected to apply it to my 
own condnct» Conscientious self-suspicion, nnited with my views 
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Ipegarding the attainments which one ought to possess before he 
ventures to appear as a writer, restrained me from authorship for 
many years. My regard for sincerity has also prevented my follow- 
ing the plan of some historical aathors,who, in borrowing quotations 
which they have verified by refereuce to the Originals, neglect to 
mendon the works in which they found such passages. Thoogh it is 
inelegant to cite two works instead of one, I always give the whole 
truth in sach cases, as I do not wish to appropriate the leaming of 
other anthors. I strongly recommend my own practice in this 
respect to all young students, as a regulär and wholesome exercise 

of honesty 

' I must now give a few hints respecting your reading. I do 
not wish you to show a partiality for such writings as the satires of 
Horace. These satires, which expose the mean and wretched side 
of human nature during a time of corruption, are not suitable read- 
ing for youth ; and in ancient times such books would not have been 
plaoed in the hands of young men. Tum away from them to Homer, 
^schylus, Sophocles, and Pindar ; to works which will make you an 
inmate of a superior world, and acquainted with great men and 
heroic deeds. Among prose-writers, devote yourself to Thucydides, 
Demosthenes, Plutarch, Cicero, Livy, Caesar, Sallust, and Tacitus. 
Do not read their works to criticise thcm, but to fill your mind with 
their thoughts. Listen to them as you ought to listen to the voices 
of the great men of antiquity. This is the true philology which 
ennobles and refines the soul ; and all our erudition should be 
regarded as a mere Instrument devoted to a high purpose. We 
must study grammar (in its ancient, comprehensive meaning) and 
all other branches of classical leaming ; but even if we become so 
erudite as to make brilliant emendations in old texts, or explana- 
tions of the darkest passages, it is all nothing if our leaming does 
not lead us to a genial acquaintance with the moral life and the 
intellectual power of the ancient world.' 

A bock written by a lady who devoted her studies to the science 
of education, Caroline Louise Rüdolphi (1750-1811), may be 
mentioned here. It is entitled * Pictures of Female Education,* 
and is written in an unassuming and pleasing style. Anothcr 
werk, the *Doctrine of Education,' by Heinrich Schwarz (1835), 
is marked by religious purposes and liberal views. 

Several writers of miscellaneous and moral essays may now be 
briefly noticed. Adolphus Knigge (1752-1796) is still remem- 
bered as the author of a curious book on * Social Litercourse,' in 
which he gives prudent rules of conduct in the various relations 
of Society, teaching his readers how to find friends, and avoid 
enemies. It may be remarked that this author was very unfortu- 
nate in the practice of his own maxims, as he was often involved 
in disputes and unpleasant circumstances. 

Heinrich Zsohokke, who has been described as the writer of 
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many didactic tales, wrote also, and pablished anonymotusly, m 
meditative work entitled * Honrs of Devotion,' which was exceed- 
ingly populär in G^nnany. The following may serve as a speci- 
men of nnmerous miscellaneous essays by this writer : — 

THE PERPETUAL PARTIES. 

* The history of cur own times is only a short passage in a great 
drama perfoimed on the stage of the world, where humanity divides 
itself into two parties. The contentions of these two parties form 
the plot. . . . There are two great tendencies in humanity : one 
toward the earth, or, in other words, toward selüsh and temporal 
possessions and enjoyments ; the other toward Spiritual and etemal 
tmth, freedom, and justice. From these two tendencies two parties 
have arisen, and have maintamed from age to age the same conflict 
imder a variety of namesybanners, and batÜe-cries. As far as we can 
carry back our researches in history, we shall find that the greatest 
events in all times have resulted from one perpetual conflict between 
the temporal and etemal, partial and general, earthly and spiritnal 
interests. While one side has striven to defend and maintain such 
possessions as distinguishing vestments, stars of honour, mitres, bags 
of gold, and tables of ancestry, the other has contended for such 
seemingly abstruse matters as religion, truth, and universal equity. 
The temporal party would confine law within a few conventional 
ndes, dictated in a great measure by selfish interests : the etemal 
party would see laws based upon such principles of justice as may be 
made piain to every conscience. In Opposition to this party many 
dungeons have been built to imprison ideas ; but in vain ; for, even 
when its supporters have fallen, the idea has escaped unhurt by all 
the persecutions to which it has been exposed. Truth is a flame 
which will consume everything that is thrown upon it to quench it. 
The two parties are stiU engaged in open or secret contention at 
this presont hour. In every age, some men of noble minds . have 
devoted themselves to general and etemal interests, in Opposition 
to the plans of the selfish and shortsighted mortals who have stig- 
matised the lovers of truth with such names as ** visionaries,** 
** heretics," and ^ dreamers." In ancient and barbarous times, the 
number of these so-called *^ visionaries " was small, but they increased 
under the influence of Grecian and Boman culture, and üeu* more 
after the Promulgation of Christianity. At present, their number is 
considerable,though they nwst still be accounted as a small minority 
when contrasted with the masses of earthly-minded men. They are 
scattered throughout all countries, yet they form a society bound 
together by invisible ties. When they meefc, they can recognise each 
other as brother-spirits, without the use of any secret Symbols. 
Their distinctions of native country, civil rank, and religious pro- 
t&BBion, do not divido the members of this society ; for while each 
knows how to value his country, his Station, and his creed, he also 
knows how to subordinate all other things to the interests of nni- 
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vertal hiunaiiity. Thoogh the men of this society have been trained 
in various schools, they are all studying the same qaestions, all pur* 
suing the same objects. And what are these objects ? The same in 
Germany, England, Spain, Italy, France, and America — ^the domimon 
of sound reason and eternal justice, instead of the cunning policy of 
convenience ; fair contracts between people and govemors, as alsa 
between various nations, instead of military or ecclesiastical des- 
potism; a matemal State with no pets and no step-chUdren — in 
Short, no more selfish policy, but religious truth and justice in all 
public measures.' 

Kasl Wangenheim (1773) is the anthor of several edncational 
and political essays of good purport. Ignatiüs Wessenbebg 
(1774), a yicar of the Komish Church, has written a calm and arga*^ 
mentative essay on the ' Moral Influenae of the Stage/ in which 
some serious objections are raised against theatrical Performances» 
The 'Views of Human Life/ and other essays and tales, by 
Friedrich Buhrlein (1777), are good in style and tendency. 
Karl Baron von Rumohr (1785), author of a * School of Cour- 
tesy' (1834), and Karl Gruneison (1802), may be nmnbered 
among the writers of pleasant essays. 

Two or three writers of the Mystic or Visionary School may be 
noticed here, as some of their works haye found many readers in 
Germany, and have been translated and circnlated in England» 
JüSTiNüS Kerner (1786) may serve as one example of several 
authors who have written on such topics as 'mesmerism' and 
* somnambulism/ One of bis books bears the title, * Incursions of 
the Ghostly World on our World ' (1835). Kemer also published 
a periodical styled * Magikon ' (1840), to explain bis visionary 
doctrines. Johann Karl Passavant (1790) may be classed 
among the advocates of Animal Magnetism, on which he wrote a 
book in 1821. He is also the author of an essay on the ' Freedom 
of the WiU ' (1835). 

Germany has so long been noted for the production of mystical 
books, that a few remarks may be necessary here to explain the 
characteristics of such writings. The term * mystic ' is strictly ap- 
plicable to the theological doctrines of such writers as Tauler in 
the fourteenth, and Böhme in the sixteenth Century; but many 
other works, including several on philosophy, and even on natural 
science, may be fairly described as mystical. Mysticism begins 
where inductive science ends; or, in other words, when a writer, 
not satisfied with the imperfections of reasoning from facts, en* 
deavours to form theories on the ground of so-called * intuitions ' 
or sentiments. One example of this style will explain its nature 
better than any definition. Heinrich Steffens, who has been 
mentioned as a writer of flction, has also written on natural philo- 
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sophy. Thongh he is not generally esteemed as a mystical writer, 
a passage in one of bis works will aptly iUnstrate the preceding 
remarks respecting mmnmbered books marked by the mystic as 
opi>08ed to the indnctiye style of reasoning. The object of the 
writer in the passage to which we refer is, to show that ' commo- 
tions or revolutions in human society have been frequently or 
generally attended with extraordinary phenomena in nature/ It 
may be observed by the reader that Steffens does not appeal to 
facts and chronology to support bis theory, but to human belief 
and sentiments. He says, ^ Every one must acknowledge the iact 
that man, as an individual, is intimately connected with the System 
of nature; that bis existence, indeed, depends, as a part, on the 
whole to which it belongs. But we assert more than this. We 
maintain that history, as a whole, or as a total Organisation of all 
human events and relations, and nature, or the extemal world, 
have always existed in mysterious and intimate union. And as 
man was ordained to be the regulative principle in nature, so when 
bis influence has not been duly exercised, the restless and violent 
Clements of nature have displayed their ascendancy. This asser- 
tion is founded on the general convictions of manJdnd, which re- 

main even in the present age That a general sentiment in 

accordance with our assertion has pervaded all nations, and that in 
every age of the world, during times of commotion in human so- 
ciety, the people have expected with dread some extraordinary or 
destructive movements in nature, is too well known to be denied.'* 
Steffens proceeds to argue on this hypothesis in a mode which' 
would represent the superstition of Noma (in Scott's * Pirate ') as 
only a particular mistake of a general truth. It is remarkable 
that in Germany, where so many sceptical books have been writ- 
ten, the above style of reasoning has been very common. Many 
writers who are not styled ' visionaries ' have shown a tendency in 
favour of mysterious guesses and theories. For instance, Zschokke, 
who ha» been genenTy described as a sober and ntUit;rian writer! 
teils US in bis * Autobiography ' that he once was endowed with 

* the power of seeing past and distant events/ In another passage 
in the same book he expresses a firm belief in the theory of the 

* divining rod,'f as propounded by Dr Dousterswivel in the * Anti- 
quary.' 

Among the writers of * Political Essays,' few claim notice on 
account of literary merit. Gustavüs, Count of Schlabrendorf, 
who wrote an essay on * Napoleon and the French People ' (1804), 
was a man of remarkable character. He was bom in 1750, lived 

* Anthropology (1821), by Heinrich Steffens. 

t A forked twig of hazcl, which, when held in the hands of ccrtain i>orsons, hafl 
been suppoaed to indioate subterranean Springs of « ater. 
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in Paris during the revolutionary era, and was connected with 
some of its events, but not with its crimes. Though all his sym- 
pathies were populär, he was arrested as an ^aristocrat^ dnring 
the Reign of Terror, and passed eighteen months in a prison, daily 
expecting to be led out to the guillotine. He escaped from con- 
dement with an unshaken mind, but with his hair tumed gray; 
and though he found so many of his brightest hopes for society 
disappointed by the outbreak of evil passions, he persevered in 
his benevolent efforts to promote public education and other 
social improvements until his death, which took place at Paris 
in 1824. 

The French invasion of Germany, which foUowed the Revolu- 
tion, produced a national excitement which had a considerable in- 
fluence on German literature. At this time, Johann Gottlieb 
Fichte, who has been described as a moral philosopher, pro- 
duced his patriotic *Addresses to the German Nation* (1809). 
The foUowing passage is extracted firom the peroration of these 
addresses: — 

CONCLUSION OF AN ADDRESS TO THE GERMAN NATION. 

'Germans! the voices of your ancestors are sounding from the 
oldest times — ^the men who destroyed Rome's despotirai, the heroes 
who gave their lives to preserve inviolate these mountains, plains, 
and livers which you allow a foreign despot to claim — these men, 
your forefathers, call to you, " If you reverence your origin, preserve 
sacred your rights by maintaioing our patriotic devotion." .... And 
with this admonition from antiquity there are mingled the voices of 
patriots of a later age. The men who contended for religious free- 
dom exhort you to carry out their conflict to its ultimate results. . . . 
And posterity, still unbom, has claims upon you. Tour descendants 
must be involved in disgrace if you fdl in your duty. Will you 
make yourselves bad links in the national chaLa which ought to unite 
your remotest posterity to that noble ancestry of which you profess 
to be proud ? Shall your descendants be tempted to use falsehood 
to hide their disgrace ? Must they say '^ No ! we are not descended 
from the Germans who were conquered in 1808.'' .... And many 
men in other lands conjure you now to maintain your freedom. For 
among all peoples there are .souls who will not believe that the 
glorious promise of the dominion of justice, reason, and truth among 
men, is all a vain dream. No ! they still trust in that promise, and 

pray you to fulfil your great part in its realisation Yea, all the 

wise and good in all the past generations of mankind join in my 
exhortation. They seem to lifb up imploring hands in your presence, 
and beseech you to fulfil their ardent desires and aspirations. May I 
not say even that the divine plan of Providence is waiting for your 
co-operation? Shall all who have believed in the progress of society 
snd the possibility of just govemment among men, be scouted as^ 
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mSij dretmen! Shall all ibe dnll sonis who onljr ftwake from m 
sleepy life, like ihat of plant« and animals, to direct their scom 
against everj noble pnrpose, be triumphani in their mockery ? Ton 
Biiist answer these qnestion« bj yonr practica! career. . . . 

* The old Roman world, with all its grandeur and glory, feil nnder the 
Imrthen of its own unworthineas and the power of our forefathen. 
And if mj reasoning has been correct, 70a, the descendants of tbose 
heroes who triomphed orer cormpted Borne, are now the people to 
whose care the great interests of humanity are confided. llie hopes 
of humanity for deliverance ont of the depths of evil depend upon yon t 
If yon fall, hnmanity falls with yon ! Do not flatter yourselves with 
a vain consolation, imagining that futore events, if not better, will 
be not worse than the eyents of past age0. If the modern ciTilised 
World sinks, like old Borne, into cormption, yoa may soppose that 
flome half-barbarian, bot energetic race, like the ancient Oermasat^ 
may arise and establish a new order of sodety on the mina of Übt 
old. But where will yon find such a people now! The snriaee 
of the earth has been explored. Eyery nation is known. Is thero 
any half-barbarous race now existing and prepared to do the work 
of restoration as our ancestors did it! Every one must answer 
** No." Then my condusion is established. K yon, who constitate 
the centre of modern civilised society, fall into slavery and moral 
cormption, then humanity must fall with you — and ^rxthout any 
hope of a restoration.' 

Johann Gk)TTFRiED Setjme (1763-1810) was remarkable in hi$ 
day as a soldier, a warm patriot, a political writer, and a cynical 
satirist. As a soldier, he narrowly escaped the punishment of 
death for desertion. He travelled in a lowly pedestrian style 
through Italy and Sicüy, and published, in 1803, an acoount of 
bis tour, which was well received; but it contains chiefly descrip- 
tions of himself and his opinions, for which Italy and Sicily ser?e 
only as snggestions. As a satirist, Seume was too bitter to bt 
amusing. His temper may be indicated by the following recipe 
for Satire, which we find among his aphorisms : — * With r^ard tO 
many of the phases of society, I woidd say, describe them care* 
fidly exactly as they are, and you will surely produce a good 
Satire.* 

Karl Zacharia, bom in 1769, acquired reputation by his woik 
on * The Unity of the State and the Church ' (1797), and has 
also written * Outlines of a System of Penal Law ' (1826), and 
^ Forty Books (or Chapters) on the State' (1820). In the second 
edition (1839-1843), this work extends to seven volumes. It hat 
been regarded in Germany as a work of considerable value. 

Fbiedrich von Gentz (1764-1832) was a political writer, 
"who eamestly opposed the tendencies of the French Revolution. 
His * Letter to Frederick- William HI. of Ftussia/ contains the 
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following passage on a topic which has excited many discnssions 
in Germany: — 

FREEDOH OP THE PRESS. 

* One fact, withont reference to any other, is snfficient to condemn 
ihe law of censorship of the press : and it is this — such a law can 
never be fairly administered. It would require a tribunal like that 
of the Inquisition to maintain the consistency of such a law. The 
publication of opinions has such facilities, that all attempts to pre- 
vent its free course must appear idle and ridiculous. In short, 
a law against the freedom of the press may be vexatious, but 
cannot be effectuaL It cannot prevent evil, but it is sure to excite 
bad feelings, and even to produce the mischief which it is intended 
to counteract. The poorest productions of the press, which have 
scarcely a two hours' vitality in their contents, become prodigies 
of genius and boldness when they appear in Opposition to royal 
authority! Tarne writers and shallow thinkers become ^martyrs 
for the truth," and have to thank the censorship for all their fame. 
A thousand noxious insects, which might be destroyed by one sun- 
beam, creep forth in the darkness. In piain words, the most fri> 
Yolous and worthless books, are piquant, just because they are con< 
traband articies; while better books are neglected, because they 
do not possess the attraction of illegality. It is a matter of slight 
Import to determine that the press shall produce some thousands^ 
more or less, of books and pamphlets in these times ; but it is a 
subject of serious regret that your majesty should condescend to 
carry on an ineffectual warfare, and therefore I would eamestly re- 
commend that perfect freedom of the press should be established 
afi one of the principles of your govemment.' 

Friedbigh Kölle (1781), a writer wbo has been employed 
in several political Offices, has gained some reputation by bis work 
entitled * Considerations on Diplomacy' (1838). Two satirical 
writers who meddled with political topics may be mentioned 
here, as their productions once enjoyed notoriety, though they 
have no permanent yalue. Ludwig Börne, the son of Jewish 
parents (1786-1837), wrote many satirical and political essays, 
marked with bitter humour. He ridicules the slowness and 
patience of some of bis comitrjnnen by saying — * If a German is 
required to act, he first goes back to the creation of the world, 
and studies the relations of the proposed action with all the facts 
of history; bat before he has completed bis great theory, the 
opportunity of action has passed away.' Heinrich Heine (1799), 
the son of Jewish parents, is well known as a satirical writer of 
prose and verse. His humour is often coarse and licentious. 
The notoriety which the productions of Börne and Heine once 
enjoyed amply confixms the remaiks of Gentz on the censorship 
of the press. 
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Among the more important political and Statistical works 
lately published, a few may be noticed. The * Political Cyclo- 
psedia * (1846 — ), edited by Kabl von Rotteck and Theodore 
Welcker, extends to twelve volumes, containing articles by 
several writers on yarious political topics, all treated in a liberal 
style. The ^German Political and Legal History/ by Karl 
Friedrich Eichorn, which was first published in 1808, is still 
esteemed as a yaluable work on political science. The ^ Results 
of Moral History,' by H. L. von Gagern (1835-1837), contains 
comparative estimates of the influences of monarchy, aristocracy, 
and democracy, founded on extensive historical knowledge. Many 
other works in this department have merits, but can hardly claim 
a place in general literature. While some political writers show 
a polemical spirit, others, prepared for their task by a compre< 
hensive study of history, eamestly endeavour to introduce the 
rules of strict science into the discussion of political and social 
questions. 

While many works on the Physical Sciences are dis%ured by 
nngrounded speculations and hazardoos conjectnres, others display 
industrious Observation, and sound, inductive philosophy. Alex- 
ander von Humboldt, already described as a scientific and enter- 
prising traveller, has given some of the most interesting results of 
his travels and studies in his work entitled * Views of Nature,' 
containing animated descriptions of natural phenomena with 
scientific explanations. 

Several German writers on Astronomy have mingled vague 
speculations with the results of this sublime science. As a speci- 
men of this unhappy confusion of truth with dreamery, we may 
point to a * Natural History of the Starry Heavens ' (1836) by 
Friedrich Gruithuisen. This work is written in a populär and 
interesting style, but contains, instead of astronomical fiicts, mere 
speculations on the origin and formation, the meteorology, the 
Vegetation, and even the zoology of the stars and planets I What- 
ever the ingenuity of the author may be, it is obvious that such a 
work should be classed rather among dream-books than works on 
science. Yet it deserves a notice here, as a fair specimen of many 
similar works. 

Hundreds of volumes are produced in Germany upon con- 
troversies which arise out of unfounded theories. The well- 
known anecdote of a discussion on the false supposition that a 
living fish, if put into a bowl of water, would not change the level 
of the fluid, is a good exposure of many so-called philosophical 
disputes. Even in cases where theory begins on the ground of 
certain facts, we often find, instead of a careful appreciation of 
these facts, and a patient scientific waiting for further disclosures 
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of nature, that the theorist hastens on, by the help of imagination, 
to conclußions far from being implied in liis premises. A speci- 
men of this rapid process may be found in a work on * The Central 
ßun ' (second edition, 1847), by Dr Mädler. The speculation con- 
tained in this work rests npon certain astronomical observations 
which deserve attention, though they are not sufficient to support 
the author's hj^othesis. Dr Mädler professes to have discovered 
that the constellation of the * Pleiades ' is the central group of the 
whole System of fixed stars ; and he proceeds even further, and 
States that the star * Alcyone,' in the Pleiades, is in all probability 
the central snn around which our solar System and au the fixed 
Stars revolve. From this theory some curious speculations have 
been deduced. For instance, it has been calculated, on Dr 
Mädler's suppositions, that thirty thousand times the space of 
time occupied by the history of the earth from the date of the 
Mosaic account must be required to make one revolution of our 
solar System around * Alcyone ;' or, in other words, to make one 
year for the supposed inhabitants of the sun. Thus, if these in- 
habitants enjoy the longevity of threescore years, the whole his- 
tory of our globe must appear to one of them as an episode of 
existence comprised in a quarter of an hour, while the life of an 
earthly patriarch will be proportionately measured in a second. 
This is one instance of many flights of imagination which may be 
found in works bearing scientific titles. On the other side, some 
German writers have contended, with considerable ingenuity, 
against the hypothesis of rational inhabitants in the planets 
and fixed stars. It may be remembered that this hypothesis 
was once regarded so favourably, that a Scotch divine, Dr Chal- 
mers, wrote a series of eloquent discourses to reconcile it with 
his religious doctrines. The writers who oppose this theory 
argue that, as man is the only rational being with whom we 
are acquainted by actual Observation, and as we only find him 
in certain conditions which meet on the earth, but not in any 
other Star or planet, the hypothesis of rational inhabitants of 
the Stars must be rejected, as having no correct analogies to 
support it. 

Tuming from Astronomy to Chemistry, we find some works of 
remarkable merit in the latter science, and which may claim a 
place in general literature on account of their populär and interest- 
ing style. Jüstüs Liebig has gained a wide reputation as one of 
the most acute and practical chemists of modern times. His work 
on * Chemistry in its Applications to Agriculture and Physiology,' 
and his * Letters on Chemistry,' have been widely circulated, and 
have akeady produced important practical results. The great 
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valae of Liebig^s application of chemical processes to agricnltore 
is universally acknowledged ; but against some of bis explanations 
of physiological processes by cbemistry several serious objections 
have been raised, especially in an * Essay on Physiological Che- 
mistry,' by G. J. Mulder, a Dutch chemist. It is allowed that 
Liebig has thrown light on some processes of animal life; for 
instance, the support of vital warmth by carbonised diet ; bat, on 
the other side, it is maintained that the animal System modifies 
er suspends the processes of cbemistry, as chemistry modifies 
the Operation of the mechanical laws ; and that, therefore, such 
processes as digestion, respiration, and circulation, cannot be 
^üly explained by chemical laws. The controversy of Liebig 
and his opponents on this interesting subject has been carried 
on with a warmth of temper which should be avoided by men 
of science. The * Physiological Letters for General Rc«,ders' 
(1845), by Kabl Vogt, may be commended here as populär and 
interesting. 

The geological works of Friedrich Hoffmann, a 'Physical 
Gteography' (1837), a ^History of G«ognosy and Volcanic Pheno- 
mena' (1838), and ' Lectures DeKvered in Berlin' (1834-1835), 
may be noticed, as they combine scientific Information with popu- 
larity of style. 

Every department of literatnre and science is represented in 
periodical publications. Among Journals of general literatnre, the 
* Literary Times ' of Halle, the * Literary Times ' of Jena, and 
another Journal bearing the same name, and published at Berlin, 
may be mentioned. Several periodicals are devoted to historical 
researches. Theology is represented in the * Literary Adver- 
tiser,' edited by Dr Tholuck, the * Ecclesiastical Times,' edited by 
Bretschneider and Zimmermann, and several other Journals. The 
' Orient * represents Jewish history and literatnre. Even sudi 
an abstruse topic as speculative philosophy is periodically dis< 
cussed in the ^ Journal of Philosophy, and Speculative Theology/ 
edited by Dr Fichte. Political economy, jurisprudence, the phy- 
sical sciences, architecture, archseology, and music, have their 
respective periodicals. The organists of Germany have a jounial 
devoted to their interest ; and the chess-player has his chronicle 
of games and problems. For further accounts of periodical lite- 
ratnre, we may refer to the * History of Joumalism in Geimany/ 
by R. C. Prutz. 

A brief analysis of one of the quarterly bibliographical cata- 
logues of Leipsic, the great book-market of Germany, will give 
Bome notion of the literary productiveness of this country. In 
tiie foUowing estimate, periodicals, new editions and collections of 
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works, are included. The first section of the quarterly catalogue 
of new publications is devoted to ^ Encyclopsedias^ and ' CoUected 
Works/ and contains about fifty new bookß and new editionct. 
The second section, ^Theology/ contains about three hundred works, 
of which upwards of a hundred, or nearly half the number, are 
Boman Catholic publications. In this section some curious con- 
tcagts may be observed in the titles of books which stand together 
in alphabetical order. For instance, a Boman Catholic book, con- 
taining a narrative of some supposed modern miracle, such as 

* The Appearance of the Virgin Mary to Two Shepherd-Boys oa 
a Hill in France in Autumn 1846/ may be found near some neolo- 
gical work of an extremely sceptical character. It may be observed, 
generally, that while Protestant works are chiefiy critical and argu- 
mentative, writings of a devotional tone prevail among the worisis 
difitinguished by the Bomish sign — f. The next section, on ^ Politics' 
and ^ Social Economy/ generally comprehends about three hundred 
books. This large number seems to confirm the Statement of & 
Oerman writer, who says of his countrymen that they will not 
make one movement in politics until they have written a whole 
jibrary about it. In the section on ' Medicine* and ^ Surgery' we 
&id upwards of one hundred publications; and about one hundred 
and forty are devoted to * Natural History,' * Chemistry,' and 

* Pharmacy.' It is rather singular that books on * Philosophy ' 
are classed in one section with books on ^ Freemasonry,' as if 
these two subjects had been associated in the mind of the biblio- 
grapher under the common idea of mystery. This mysterious sec- 
tion contains about twenty works. In the next section, works on 

* Education,' * School-books,' and * Juvenile Works,' amount to 
about one hundred and fifty. The eighth section contains about 
one hundred philological works on the ancient ' Classicar and the 

* Oriental Lsuaguages,' * Mythology,' and other ^ Antiquities ;' while 
another hundred books are devoted to the study of ^ Modem 
Languages.' * History ' and * Biography ' are represented by about 
one hundred and fifty publications; and a similar number will be 
generally found in the section of * Geography,' including * Voy- 
ages and Travels ;' ' Mathematics and Astronomy ' produce about 
forty or fifty publications; and nearly an equal number may be 
sometimes £6und in the next section, which is devoted to ^ Military 
Science, or the Art of War.' Here we find such titles as * Instruc- 
tions for the Use of Shells and Bockets ;* or * Emst-Feuerwer- 
kerei,' which means literally, ' Fireworks in eamest.' It is pleasant^ 
after noticing such formidable productions, to find that the next 
section on ' Trade and Manufactures ' contains nearly a hundred 
works, devoted to peaceable and useM oocupatioujSi while sonid 
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forty or fifty books represent the interests of * Machinery ' and 

* Railways.' The next section contains about twenty publications 
on * Forest-Management,' * Mining/ and * Field-Sports.' (The ex- 
tensive forests of Germany form an important part of the wealth 
of the country, and their preservation employs many officials.) 
About fifty or sixty books appear under the titles of ' Domestic 
Economy,' * Farming,' and * Grardening.' We pass, rather abruptly, 
firom books on cookery and the growth of potatoes, to the section 
of * Beiles Lettres,' including all origmal works of fancy and 
Imagination) novels, romances, and poetry, with a considerable 
number of translations from French and English authors. The 
publications in this division generally amount to two hundred and 
upwards. About one hundred and fifty books are devoted to the 

* Fine Arts.' After this enumeration, it might be supposed that 
the public must be well supplied with reading for one quarter ; but 
the * people ' have still to be provided with suitable books, of 
which we find a list in the last section, entitled * Populär ' and 

* Miscellaneous Works.* Here, among several useftd and enter- 
taining books, we find some indications of the low literature of 
Germany in such titles as the foUowing : * The Whole Art of 

Fortune-Telling, by the Countess of B ;' or, * The Dream-In- 

terpreter, by Jamin Benaral-Tamir.* Here one author, with ex- 
cessive benevolence, offers to the public, for half a dollar, * a 
number of important recipes, by the use of which he (the author) 
has already realised a large fortune.' Here we find collections of 

* jokes, conundrums, and riddles, for children of all ages,' * anecdotes 
to beguile time on the raüway,' and other specimens of literature so 
light, as not to oppress the most feeble mental Constitution. Or we 
observe some republications of curious old books; for instance, 
' How to Live to the Age of One Hundred and Fifteen Years ;' or, 
*0n the Use of the Whip in the Cure of Certain Disorders.' 
Under the title of * The People's Library,' cheap translations of 
the novels of Eugene Sue and other French writers are widely 
circulated. However severe the German censorship of the press 
may have been in political afl^irs, it has overlooked, or regarded 
very leniently, many of the productions advertised as * books for 
the people.' 

The literature of the world, ancient and modern, passes through 
the book-fair of Leipsic. Here may be found translations not 
only of the best works of all coimtries and ages, from the days 
of Homer to the present time, but also of the lightest modern 
productions. We may especially notice that translations of 
recent French fictions, of questionable tendency, have been very 
widely circulated; while the English novelists, from Fielding 
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down to the populär "writers of the present day, have found 
translators and numerous readers. Yet it cannot be said that 
German readers have a fair and general knowledge of English 
literature. Even a critic will mention Pope, Byron, and Bulwer, 
as three of the chief poets of England, while he appears to 
be unacquainted with such names as Cowper, Wordsworth, and 
Crabbe. 

The preceding short notices may suffice to show that any attempt 
to characterise the literature of the present time would be hopeless. 
Germany is now a magazine of the produetions of all nations, and 
the World of books which it contains resembles a republic during 
a period of anarchy. Every class of contending tastes and opinions 
is now represented in the field of literature, and it is impossible to 
foretell to what party the victory will belong. All the contrasts 
of thought which have been developed in the course of many ages, 
meet in the Leipsic book-market. Here works of profound philo- 
sophical inquiry are ranged beside the most frivolous fictions; 
while books written to maintain the faith of past ages are found 
near others containing the boldest innovations of opinion, and 
advocating the overthrow of aU existing social, religious, and poli- 
tical institutions Moral philosophy and criticism vainly issue their 
censures, and attempt to exercise authority; for these sciences are 
themselves involved in doubt and strife, and how can they reduce 
other discordant elements to order until their own disputes are 
adjusted? It is evident that the present condition of literature must 
have important effects not only on public opinion and taste, but 
also on the State of society ; but it is vain to speculate on the par- 
ticular nature of these results. These remarks especially apply to 
a large number of produetions of the press which have not been 
distinctly noticed in this treatise, but might be classified under the 
title of * revolutionary literature.' Few English readers have any 
just notions of the extreme tendencies of these publications which 
appear under the various forms of philosophy, poetry, prose-fiction, 
and political discussion. While, in Germany, the progress of 
society has been in many respects slower than in England, the 
progress of theories has been far möre rapid. These theories, 
favourable to the most extensive changes in society and govem- 
ment, have been founded in certain abstruse philosophical Sys- 
tems, but are now rapidly translated into a populär style, and 
thus widely diffused not only in Germany, but in several other 
parts of Europe. 

The following comparative estimate of the literary productive- 
ness of several states of Germany is made with reference to about 
one hundred and seventy modern authors; and the period to 
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which we refer eziends from 1740 to 1840. Of tbase writers 
who have acquired general reputations in Uterature, the Duchj 
«f Baden has produced four or five. Bavaria may be represented 
by about the same number, including Bichteb the novelist. The 
^e city of Frankfort is the birthplace of eight authors, including 
ijOETHB. Other states may be represented in literature by the 
foUowing numbers: — ^Hanover = 4; the Hanseatic Townß=4; 
Hessen-Dannstadt s=» 3; Mecklenburg »^ 2 ; Nasgau = l; Olden- 
burg =»2; Saxony = 8; The Duchies of Saxony = 6; Switzer- 
land = 6 ; Würtemberg = 19. It is a remarkable £act that 
Austria, with its numerous and diversified population, has not 
produced one great writer, or even a modern author of established 
reputation in any department, if we except Hammeb-Pubgstall, 
the Oriental historian. Modem German literature is chiefly the 
produce of Prussia, which is represented by siaty authors of con- 
«iderable celebrity. Among the few foreigners who have been 
included in oor notioes of Gennan writers, we may mention two 
natives of France, Hubeb and Chamis80; one Norwegian, Stef- 
fens ; and three Danes, Claudius, C!ount Stolbebg, and Niebuhb 
the historian. Some brief notices of the professions of authors 
may present a oontrast with English literary annals. Among the 
«ame one hundred and seventy modern writers, we find three of 
therulers of Germany, Kabl Fbiedrich, the ^good Duke^ of 
Baden; Joseph IL of Austria; and Eabl August of Weimar, 
the patron of Goethe and Schiller. Twenty-two statesmen may 
be numbered among authors.^ Thirteen clergjrmen, including three 
Bomish priests, have obtained reputations in general literature. 
The remaining number oomprehends eight schoolmasters, or pri- 
vate tutors; thirty-one authors by profession, including such 
cames as Schilleb, Richteb, Tieck, Uhland, and Menzel; 
six librarians; three or four medical men; three artists; ten in- 
ferior offioers of govemment; nine diplomatists; and nine mili- 
tary men. Mendelssohn, the Jewish philosopher, and Nicolai, 
the satirist, were booksellers. The greatest number of authors 
is found among academical professors. In this department we 
find forty-two remarkable names, including the principal histo- 
rical and philosophical writers. This fact may s^^e to indicate 
the important infiuenee which the universities of Germany exercise 
on its national literature. 



* We use the word ' statesmen ' in its Crerman sense, denoting aU the snperlor 
officere of govenunent, among wfaom we find the naxnes of Goethe, Jaeobi« M Oser, 
M ttllw (the historian). Vom Stein, Alexander von Humboldt, and Niebnhr, as dia- 
tinguished from the names of such writers as Rabener, Claudius, Wagner, Wacken- 
roder, and Noralis, ^rte held inferior (MGOceB ander jgovemment. 
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The foUowing brief notices of the parentage of authors may 
serve to confirm certain views of an intereeting branch of statistics. 
About twenty modern authors are the descendants of aristocratic 
&milies, while we can hardly find a dozen who have immediately 
arisen &om the ranks of peasants and mechanics. Among these 
few we may mention Winkelmann, the ßon of a ßhoemaker; 
Fichte, the son of a weaver; and Tiegk, whose fäther was a 
mechanic. The greatest number of authors, including the best, 
bas been produoed by the middle-classes. It may be added that, 
although Jews are numerous in Frußsia and other parts of 
Germany, we find hardly more than half-a-dozen Jewish names 
among celebrated modern writers. The lives of literary men in 
Germany have been seldom marked with many interesting inci- 
dents. The path from obscurity to eminence has been so uniform, 
that the following outline of biography might serve for many 
authors: — *M. N., the son of a country clergyman, was bom in 
the village of H., and received the first elements of education 
£pom bis father, afterwards, at the school in the neighbouring 
town of H. At the age of eighteen, he went to the university 
of L., where he studied philosophy and law. Afterwards, he was 
engaged for four years as a private tutor in the family of Herr B., 
a gentleman holding an office under govemment. During this 

time he wrote bis work on , and gained such notice, that 

he received an appointment as extraordinary professor at the 
university of W., where he was afterwards appointed as professor 

of philosophy. He soon became celebrated by bis work on , 

and was promoted to the office of privy-councillor.' It may be 
noticed here that literary men have, in Germany, opportunities 
of rising in society far more numerous than are afforded to the 
fiame class of intellectual labourers in England.* 

We have noticed in this brief history of German literature 
three principal epochs of intellectual excitement. The first, or 
the era of the Crusades, was marked chiefly by its imaginative 
and poetical character: the second, or the Lutheran era, was 
chiefly occupied with political, religious, and ecclesiastical interests : 
the third, or the Modem Period (1770-1848), has been more pro- 
ductive than all preceding times, and has united the literature of 
Germany with the general literature of the world. While we may 
imderstand the past, we are unable to give a clear and fair analysis 
of the present; and stiU more hopeless would be the task of form- 
ing just opinions of the future. A few important facts are evi- 
dent. The present age is marked by a decay of originality and 

* This remark does not aj^ly to wealih, but to recognised rank or Station. 
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power in poetry. Imaginative literatnrc is still very voluminous, 
but it grows rathcr in width than in height. It may be questioned 
whether a great poetical genius, if he appeared in tlie present 
time, would devote bis powers to poetry. Germany is füll of 
undetermined questions of the highest importance respecting 80- 
ciety, religion, and govemment. Materials for long controversies 
are abundant, and many Symptoms would lead us to suppose that 
the next period must be an age of newspapers. Yet, as we have 
been able to trace a sure progress in the intellectual life of the 
past, we have reason to hope that, in some way which we cannot 
imderstand, the movements of the future will be favourable to the 
progress of a sincere and elevating literature. 
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